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ADVERTISEMENT. 


JT may greatly conduce to the advancement of useful 
knowledge, if the learned Societies, established in Europe, 
will transmit to the Secretary of the Society in Bengal a 
collection of short and precise Queries on every branch of 
Asiatic History, Natural and Civil, on the Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite Literature, of Asia, 
and on eastern Arts both liberal and mechanic ; since it is 
hoped, that accurate answers may in due time be procured 
to any questions, that can be proposed on those subjects, 
which must in all events be curious and interesting, and may 
prove in the highest degree beneficial to mankind. 
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THE FOURTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered 15TH Februarv 1787. 


BY THE PRESIDENT 

Gentlemen, 

^ Had the honour last year of opening to you my intention, to 
discourse at our annual meetings on the jive principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent and islands of Asia ; so as to trace, by 
an historical and philological anajysis, the number of ancient stems, 
from which those five branches have severally sprung, and the cen- 
tral region, from which they appear to have proceeded : you may, 
therefore, expect, that, having submitted to your consideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of Dtdia, I should now offer 
my sentiments on some other nation, who, from a similarity of lan- 
guage y religion, arts, and manners^ may be supposed to have had an 
early connection with the Hindus ; but, since we find some Asiatic 
nations totally dissimilar to them in all or most of those particulars, 
and since the difference will strike you more forcibly by an imme- 
diate and close comparison, I design at present to give a short ac- 
count of a wonderful people, who seem in every respect so strongly 
contrasted to the original natives of this country, that they must 
have been for ages a distinct and separate race. 

For the purpose of these discourses, I considered India on its 
largest scale, describing it as lying between Persia and China, Tartary 
and Java ; and, for the same purpose, I now apply the name of 
Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that extensive 
Peninsula, which the Red Sea devides from Africa, the great 
rian river from Irdn, and of which the Erythrean Sea washes the 
base ; without excluding any part of its western side, which would 
be completely meritime, if no isthmus intervened between the Medi- 
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terranean, and the Sea of Kolsom : that country in short I call 
Arabia^ in which the Arabic language and letters, or such as have 
a near affinity to them, have been immemorially current 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vast* ocean, or at least by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been considerably im- 
proved : yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were b<5th 
commercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the first 
instruments of conveying to the western world the gold, ivory, and 
perfumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called dllmvzva in 
Arabic and aguru in which grows in the greatest perfection 

in Anam or Cochinchina. It is possible too, that a part of the Arabian 
Idolatry might have been derived from the same source with that of 
the Hindus ; but such an intercourse may be considered as partial 
and accidental only; nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty to animadvert on a passage in 
the History of Prince KANTEMit<, that the Turks have any just 
reason for holding the coast of Yemen to be a part of India, and 
calling its inhabitants Yeltoiv Indians, 

The Arabs\\^vQ, never been entirely subdued ; nor has any im- 
pression been made on them, except on their borders ; where, iur 
deed, the Phenicians, Persians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in mo- 
dern times, the Othman 2'^r/rt:rj,have sever?diy acquired settlements ; 
but, with these exceptions, t le natives of Hejaz and Yemen have pre- 
served for ages the sole dominion of their deserts and pastures, their 
mountains and fertile valleys : thus, apart from the rest of mankind, 
this extraordinary people have retained their primitive manners 
and language, features and character, as long and as remarkably as 
the Hindus themselves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom I 
knew in Europe, those of Yemen, wk.om I saw in the isle of Hmziidn, 
whither many had come from Maskat for the purpose of trade, and 
those of HcZ(Pi,\^\\om I have met in Bengal, from a striking contrast 
to the Hindu inhabitants of these provinces : their eyes are full of 
vivacity, their speech voluble and articulate, their deportment manly 
and dignified, their apprehension quick, their minds always present 
and attentive ; with a spirit of independence appearing in the coun- 
tenances even of the lowest among them. Men will always differ 
in their ideas of civilization, each measuring it by the habits and 
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jf>fejudices of hfs own country ; but, if courtesy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of exalted virtues be a 
juster measure of perfect society, we have certain proof, that the 
people of both on plains and in cities, in republican and 

monarchical states, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conquest of Persia, 

.It is deplorable, that the ancient History of this majc.stic race 
should be as little known in detail before the time of Dhu Yezcn^ as 
that of the Hindus before Vicramdditya ; for, although the vast his- 
torical work of and the Murtijuldkakab, or Golden Mea-- 

dows of A/mas^dd^, contain chapters on the kings of Hin/yaVyGhasdn, 
and Hirahy witli lists of them and sketches of their several reigns, and 
although Geneological Tables, from which chronology might be 
better ascertained, are prefixed to many compositions of the old 
Arabian Poets, yet most manuscripts are so incorrect, and so many 
contradictions are found in the best of them, that we can scarce 
l-ean upon tradition with security, and must have recourseto the 
same media for investigating the history of the Arabs, that I before 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; namely, their language^ 
letterSy and religion^ their ancient mojiumcfttSy and the certain re- 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I shall touch very 
concisely, having premised, that my observations will in general be 
confined to the state of Arabia before that singular revolution, at the 
beginning of the seventh century y the effects of which we feel at this 
day from the Pyrenean nfK)pntains and the DaimbCy to the farthest 
parts of the Indian Empirey and, even^b the Eastern Islands. 

L For the knowledge, viliich any European^ who pleases, may 
attain of the Arabiati language, we are principally indebted to the 
university of Lyden ; for, though several Italians have assiduously 
laboured in the same wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has 
been rendered almost useless by more commodious and more ac- 
curate works printed in Holland ; and, though POCOCK certainly ac- 
accomplished much, and was able to accomplish any thing, yet the 
Academical ^a^ty ^\I\c\i he enjoyed, and his theological pursuits, in- 
duced him to leave unfinished the valuable work of Maiddni, which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if that rich mine of 
Arabian Philology had seen the light, would it have borne any 
comparison with the fifty dissertations of HarMy which the first 
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Albert ScHULTENS translated and explained, though he sent 
abroad but few of them, and has left his worthy grandson, from 
whom perhaps Maiddnl also may be expected, the honour of pub- 
lishing the rest : but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
is due to Golius, whose works are equally profound and elegant; 
so perspicuous in method, that they may always be consulted with- 
out fatigue, and read without languor, yet so abundant in matter, 
that any man, who shall begin with his noble edition of the Gram- 
mar compiled by his master Erpenius, and proceed, with the help 
of his incomparable dictionary, to study his History of Taimiir by 
Ibni Arabshdk, and shall make himself complete master of that sub- 
lime work, will understand the learned Arabic better than the deepest 
scholar at Constantinople ot at Mecca. The Arabic language, there- 
fore, is almost wholly in our power ; and, as it is unquestionably 
one of the most ancient in the world, so it yields to none ever spoken 
by mortals in the number of its words and the precision of its phras- 
es ; but it is equally true and wonderful, that it bears not the least 
resemblance, either in words or the structure of them, to the Sans- 
crit, or great parent of the Indian dialects ; of which dissimilarity I 
will mention two remarkable instances : the Sanscrit, like the Greek, 
Persian, and German, delights in compounds, but, in a much higher 
degree, and indeed to such excess, that T could produce words of 
more than twenty syllables, not formed ludicrously, like that by 
which the buffoon in ARISTOPHANES describes a feast, but with 
perfect seriousness, on the -nost solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant works • while the Arabic, c-n the other hand, and all its sister 
dialects, abhor the composition of words, and invariably express 
very complex ideas by circumlocution ; so that, if a compound 
word be found in any genuine language of the Arabian Peninsula, 
(senmerdak for instance, which occurs in the it may at 

once be pronounced an exotic. Again ; it is the genius of the 
Sanscrit, and other languages of the same stock, that the roots of 
verbs be almost universally biliteral, so that five and twenty hundred 
such roots might be formed by the composition of the fifty Indani 
letters ; but the roots are as universally triliteral, so that the 

composition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give near 
two and twenty thousand elements oi the language: and this will 
demonstrate the surprising extent of it ; for, although great numbers 
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of its foots ard confessedly lost, and some, perhaps, wefe never 
in use^ yet, if we suppose ten thousand of them ( without reckoning 
quadriliterah) to exist, and each of them to admit only 
variations, one with another, in forming derivative nouns^ even 
then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain fifty tiiau- 
sand words, each of which m'>.y receive a multitude of changes by 
the rules of grammar. The derivatives in Sanscrit are considerably 
tnore numerous : but a farther comparison between the two lan- 
guages is here unnecessary ; since, in whatever light we view them ; 
they seem totally distinct, and must have been invented by two 
different races of men ; nor do I recollect a single word in common 
between them, except Siiruj\ the plural of Sir^j\ meaning both a 
lamp and the siin, the Sanscrit r\^v[\e of which is, in Beyigal, pronounc- 
ed Siirja ; and even this resemblance may be purely accidental. We 
may easily believe with the HindtiSy that ndt even Indra himself 
and his heavenly bandsy much less any mortal, ever comprehended in 
his mind stick an ocean of words as their sacred language contains^ 
and with the Arabs, that no man uninspired was ever a complete 
master of Arabic: in fact no person, I believe, now living in Europe 
or Asia, can read without study an hundred couplets together in 
any collection of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are told, that the 
great author of the Kdmhs learned by accident from the mouth of 
a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which 
he had long sought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the highest reputation. It is by approximation alone, that a 
knowledge of these two venerable languages can be acquired ; and, 
with moderate attention, enough of them both may be known, to 
delight and instruct us in an infinite degree : I conclude this head 
with remarking, that the nature of the Ethiopic dialect seems to 
prove an early establishment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from 
Which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their 
own country by the Abyssinians, who had been invited over as 
auxiliaries against the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the 
birth of MuHAMMED. 

Of the characters, in which the ofd compositiorvs of Arabia 
were written, we know but little ; except that the Kordn originally 
appeared in those of Citfak, from which the modern Arabians 
letters, with all their elegant variations, were derived, and which 
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unqueistionably had a common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaic ; 
hut t as' to thG Himyaric letter Sy or those which we see mentioned 
by the name of Almns7iad^ we are still in total darkness ; the travel- 
ler Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented from visiting 
some ancient monuments in Yemeni which are said to have 
inscriptions on them : if those letters bear a strong resemblance 
to the Ndgariy and if a story current in India be true, that some 
Hindu merchants heard the Saftscrit language spoken in Arabia the 
Happy, we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an intercourse 
formerly subsisted between the two nations of opposite coasts, but 
should have po reason to believe, that they sprang from the same 
immediate stock. The first syllable of Hamyar, as many Etiropeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologist to derive the Arabs 
of Yemen from the great ancestor of the Indians ; but we must 
observe, that Himyar is the proper appellation of those Arabs ; 
and many reasons concur to prove, that the word is purely Arabic: 
the similarity of some proper names on the borders of India to 
those of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place called Araba, a 
people named Aribes or Arabics, and another called Sabai,is in- 
deed remarkable, and may hereafter furnish me with observations 
of some importance, but not at ail inconsistent with my present 
ideas. 

IL It is generally asserted, that the old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabian ; b,it I can offer so liltlc accurate information 
concerning the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, 
that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. This 
at least is certain, that the people of Ye^nen very soon fell into 
the common, but fatal, error of adoring the Sun and the Firma- 
ment ; for even the third in descent from Yoktan, who was con- 
sequently as old as Nahor, took the surname of Abdushams, or 
Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are assured, paid particular 
honours to that luminary : other tribes worshipped the planets and 
fixed stars ; but the religion of the poets at least seems to have 
been pure Theism ; aiid this we know with certainity, because we 
have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity,, which contain 
pious and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the 
power and omnipresence, of Allah, or the God. If an inscrip- 
tion, said to have been found on marble in Yemeni be authentic, 
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the ancient inhabitants of that country preserved the religion 
of Eber, and professed a belief in miracles ajid a future state. 

We are also told, that a strong resemblance may be found 
between the religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; but, 
though this may be true, yet an agreement in worshipping the sun 
and stars. will not prove an affinity between the two nations : the 
ponuers of God represented as female deities, the adoration of stones,, 
and the name of the Idol WuDD, may lead us indeed to suspect, 
that some of the Hindu superstitions had found their way into 
Arabia; and, though wc have no traces in Arabian History of 
such a conqueror or legislator as the great Sesac, who is said to 
have raised pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Canges, 
yet, since we know, that Sa'cva is a title of BUDDHA, whom some 
suppose to be Woden, since BuddaH was not a native of India, 
and since the ago of Sesac perfectly agrees with that of Sa'^CIa, 
we may form a plausible conjecture, that they were in fact the 
same person, who travelled eastward from Ethiopia, either as a 
warrior or as a lawgiver, aboult a thousand years before Christ, 
and whose rites we now see extended as far as the country of 
Nifon, or, as the Chinese call it, Fapimi, both words signifying the 
Rising Sun, Sa^CYa may be derived from a word meaning 
power, or from another denoting vegetable food ; so that this epithet 
will not determine, whether he was a hero or a philosopher ; but 
the title Buddha, or may induce us to believe, that he was 
rather a benefactor, than a destroyer, of his species ; if his religion, 
however, was really introduced into any part of Arabia, it could 
not have been general in that country ; and we may safely 
pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and 
learned were Theists, but that a stupid idolatry prevailed 

among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any Philo- 
sophy but Ethics ; and even their system of morals, generous and 
^enlarged as it seems to have been in the minds of a few illus- 
trious chieftains, was on the whole miserably depraved for a cen- 
tury at least before Muhammed : the distinguishing virtues, which 
they boasted of inculcating and practising, were a contempt 
of riches and even of death ; but, in the age of the Seven Poets, 
their liberality had deviated into mad profusion, their courage into 
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ferocity, and tbcir patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering 
fruitless dangers ; but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 
^ra^s in that age, because the poems, entitled AlmodllaMh which 
have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of 
their virtues and their vices, their wisdom and their folly ; and show 
what may be constantly expected from men of open hearts and 
boiling passions, with no law to control, and little religion to re- 
strain, them. 

JII. Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia^ and 
of those fiw the best accounts are very uncertain ; but we are assur- 
ed, that inscriptions on rocks and mountains are still seen in vari- 
ous parts of the Peninsula ; which, if they are in any known lan- 
guage, and if correct copies of them' can be procured, may be decy- 
phered by easy and infallible rules. 

The first Albert SctiULTENShas preserved in his Ancient Memo- 
rials of Arabia, the most pleasing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elegiac strain, which are said to have been found, about the 
middle of the seventh cr ntury, on some fragments of ruined edi- 
fices in HadramiU near Aden, and are supposed to be of an indefinite, 
but very remote, age. It may naturally be asked : In what charac- 
ters were tlrey written ? Who decyphered them ? Why were not 
the original letters preserved in the book, ’.vhere the verses are ci- 
ted ? What became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, then gover- 
nor of Yemen, most probably sent to the KhaUfak at Bagdad ? If 
they be genuine, they pro-.c the people of Yemen to have been 
‘herdsmen and warrio'^s, inhabting a fertile and well-watered 
country full of game, and near a fine sea abounding with fish, 
under a monarchical governtnent, and dressed in green silk or vests 
of needlework,’ either of their own manufacture or imported from 
India. The measure of these verses is perfectly regular, and the 
dialect nndistinguishable, at least by me, from that of Kuraish ; so 
that, if the Arabian writers were much addicted to literary impos- 
tures, I should .strongly suspect them to be modern compositions 
on the instability of human greatness, and the consequences of irre- 
ligion, illustrated by the example of the Himyaric princes ; and 
the same may be suspected of the first poem quoted by SCHUL- 
TENS, which he ascribes to an Arab in the age of SOLOMON. 

The supposed houses of the people called Thamitd are also still 
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i0 be seen in excavation of rocks ; and, in the time of Tabrizi 
the Grammarian, a castle was extant in Yemen, which bore the 
name of Aladbat, an old bard and warrior, who first, we are 
told, formed his army,-thence called dlkltainis, in five parts, by 
which arrangement he defeated the troops of Himyar in an 
expedition against San&L 

• Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his invasion of Yemen, we 
find no mention in Arabian histories ; and, perhaps, the story has 
no more foundation than another told by the Greeks and adopted 
by Newton, that the Arabs^ worshipped Urania, and even 
Bacchus by name, which, they say, means great in Arabic ; but 
where they found such a word, we cannot discover : it is true, that 
Beccak signifies a great and tumultuotis crowd, and, in this sense, is 
one name of the sacred city commonly called Meccah. 

The C&bah, or qitadrangular edifice at Meccah, is indisputably 
60 ancient, that its original use, and the name of its builder, are 
lost in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that 
it was raised by AbraHAM, who, as I assured him, was never there; 
others ascribe it, with more probablity, to Ismail, or one of his 
immediate descendants ; but whether it was built as a place of 
divine worship, as a fortress, as a sepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old prossessors of Arabia and the sons of 
KidaR, antiquaries may dispute, but no mortal can determine. It 
is thought by Reland to have been the mansion of so7ne ancient Pa- 
triarch, and revered on that account by his posterity ; but the room, 
in which we now are assembled, would contain the whole Arabian 
edifice; and, if it were large enough for the dwelling-house of a 
patriarchal family, it would seem ill adapted to the pastoral man- 
ners of the Kedarites : a Persian author insists, that the true name 
of Meccah is Mahcadah, or the Temple of the Moon ; but, although 
we may smile at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the Cdbah was originally designed for religious purposes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabic History of this building, 
which, from their extreme simplicity, have less appearance of im- 
posture than other verses of the same kind ; they are ascribed to 
Asad, a Tobbd, or king by succession, who is generally allowed to 
have reigned in Yemen an hundred and twenty-eight years before 
Christ’s birth, and they commemorate, without any poetical im- 
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agery, the magnificence of the prince in covering the holy temple 
with striped cloth and fine linen, and in making keys for its gate. 
This temple, however, the sanctity of which was restored by 
Muhammed, had been strangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was usual to decorate its walls with poems on all subjects, 
and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the-praises of 
Greccian wine; which the merchants of Syria brought for sale into 
the deserts. 

From the want of materials on the subject of Arabian anti- 
quity, wf» find it very difficult to fix the Chronology of the Ismai- 
lites with accuracy beyond the time of ADNAN,from whom the im- 
postor was descended in the twenty-first degree ; and, although we 
have genealogies of Alkamah and other Himyaric bards as high as 
the thirtieth degree, or for a period of nine hundred years at least, 
yet we can hardly depend on them so far, as to establish a com- 
plete chronological system : by reasoning downwards, however, we 
may ascertain some points of considerable importance. The uni- 
versal tradition of Yemni is; that Yoktan, the son of Eber, first 
settled his family in that country ; which settlement, by the com- 
putation admitted in Europe, must have been above three thousand 
six hundred yesivs ago, and nearly at the time, when the Hindus, 
under the conduct of Rama, were subduing fust inhabitants of 
these regions, and extending the Indian Empire from Ayodhyh or 
Audit as far as the isle of Sinhal or St Ida. According to this 
calculation, Nuuman, king ol Yemen in the ninth generation from 
Eber, was contemporar3^ with JOSEPH ; and, if a verse composed 
by that prince, and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preserved, as 
it might easly have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great an- 
tiquity of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal ver- 
sion of couplet : ‘ When thou, wh*o art in power, conductest affairs 
with coiu’tesy, thou attainest tlie high honours of those, who are 
most exalted, and whose mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, that, 
from an elegant verb in this distich, the royal poet acquired the 
surname of Alniudajer, or the Courteous, Now the reasons for 
believing this verse genuine are its brevity, which made it easy to 
be remembered, and the good sense comprized in it, which made 
it become proverbial ; to which we may add, that the dialect is 
apparently old, and differs in three words from the idiom of Hejdz : 
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the reasons for doubting are, that sentences and Verses of inde- 
finite antiquity are sojnetimes ascribed by the Arabs to particular 
persons of eminence ; and they even go so far as to cite a pathe- 
tic elegy of Adam himself on the death of Abel, ‘but in very 
good Arabic and correct measure. Such are the doubts, which 
necessarily must arise on such a subject ; yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analysis re- 
quires, namely, that the Arabs, both oi Hejclz and Yemen, sprang 
from a stock entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that 
their first establishments in the respective countries, where we now 
find them, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finish this article without observing, that, when the 
King of Denmark's ministers instructed the Dartish travellers to 
collect historical books in Arabic, but not to busy themselves 
with procuring Arabian poems, they certainly were ignorant, that 
the only monuments of old Arabian History are collections of 
poetical pieces and the commentaries on them ; that all memor- 
able transactions in Arabia were* recorded in verse ; and that more 
certain facts may be known by reading the Hamdsah, the Diwcln 
of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obaidtillah, than by turn- 
ing over a hundred volumes in prose, unless indeed those poems 
are cited by the historians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Hejazl Arabs, which have conti- 
nued, we know, from the time of SOLOMON to the present age, 
were by no means favourable to the cultivation of a^ds ; and, as 
to sciences, we have no reason to believe, that they were ac- 
quainted with any ; for the mere amusement of giving names 
to stars, which were useful to them in their pastoral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deserts, and in their observations on 
the weather, can hardly be considered as a material part of 
astronomy. The only arts, in which they pretended to excel- 
lence, (I except horsemanship and military accomplishments) 
were poetry and rhetoric : that we have none of their composi- 
tions in prose before the may be ascribed, perhaps, to the 

little skill, which they seem to have had, in writing; to their predi- 
lection in favour of poetical measure, and to the facility, with 
which verses are committed to memory ; but all their stories prove, 
that they were eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wonderful 
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powefs of speaking; without pfeparation in flowing and fofciblef 
periods, I have never been able to discover, what was meaned by 
their books, called Ratifdshn, but suppose, that they wefe collec- 
tions of their common, or customary, law. Writing was so little 
practised among them, that their old poems,, which are now acces- 
sible to us, may almost be considered as originally unwritten ; and 
I am inclined to think, that Samuel Johnson’s reasoning,, on the 
extreme imperfection of unwritten languages, was too general ; 
since a language^ that is only spoken, may nevertheless be highly 
polished by a jpeople, who, like the ancient Arabs^ make the im- 
provement of their idiom a national concern, appoint solemn as- 
semblies for the purpose of displaying their poetical talents, and 
hold it a duty to exercise their children in getting by heart their 
most approved compositions. 

The people of Veniett had possibly more mechaiiical aris, and» 
perhaps, more science ; but, although their ports must have been the 
emporia of considerable commerce between Egypt and India or 
part of Persia, yet we have no certain proofs of their proficiency 
in navigation or even in manufactures. That the Arabs of the desert 
had musical instruments, and names for the different notes,^ and that 
they were greatly delighted with melody, we know from themselvs 
but their lutes and pipes were probably very simple, and their 
music, I suspect, was little more than :i natural and tuneful recita- 
tion of their elegiac vers and love-songs. The singular property 
of their language, in shunning compound words, may be urged, ac- 
cording to Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had made no pro- 
gress in arts, ‘which require, says lie, a variety of combinations to 
express the complex notions arising from them but the singular- 
ity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genious of the language, 
and the taste of those, who spoke it , si»^ce the old Germans, \Vho 
knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much 
as any meaner art whatsoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the strength of parts or capacity, > 
either natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever 
distinguished, that we cannot be surprised, when we see that blaze of 
genius, which they displayed, as far as their arms extended, when 
they burst, like their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient 
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limits, and spread, like an inundation, over the great empire of Irdn. 
That a race of Tdzh, or CouH^rs as the Pei'sians call them, * who 
drank the milk of camels |md fed on lizards, should entertain a 
thought of subduing the kingdom of Feridun’ was considered by 
the General of YezdegIRD*s army as the strongest instance of for- 
tune's levity and mutability ; but FiRPAUSi, a complete master of 
Asiatic manners, and singularly impartial, represents the Arabs, 
even in the age of FeriDUN, as ‘disclaiming any kind of depen-^ 
dence on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 
quence, acts of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus 
making the whole earth, says the poet, red as wine with the blood 
of their foes, and the air like a forest of canes with their tall 
spears.' With such a character they were likely to conquer any 
country, that they could invade ; and, if Alexander had invaded 
their dominions, they would unquestionably have made an ob- 
stinate, and probably a successful, resistance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation, 
who have ever been my favourites,* and hope at our next anniver- 
sary meeting to travel with you over a part of Asia, which exhibits 
a race of men distinct both from the Hindtis and from the Arabs. 
In the mean time it shall be my care to superintend the publication 
of your transactions, in which, if the learned in Europe have not 
raised their expectations too high, they will not, I believe, be disap- 
pointed : my own imperfect essays I always except ; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my attendance on your so- 
ciety for the greatest part of last year, and I have set an example 
of that freedom from restraint, without which no society can flour- 
ish, yet, as my few hours of leisure will now be devoted to Sanscrit 
literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief object be a knowledge 
of Hindu Law, to make some discovery in other sciences, which I 
shall impart with humility, and which you will, I doubt not, receive 
with indulgence. 


c 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. 

the close of my last address to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 
design of introducing to your notice a pccjplc of Asia, who seemed 
as different in most respects from the Hindus and Arabs, as those 
two nations had been shown to differ from each other ; I meaned the 
people, whom we call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence 
on my present subject, because I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialects ; and the gross errors of European writers on 
Asiatic literature have long convinced me. that no satisfactory ac- 
count can be given of any nation, with whose language we are not 
perfectly acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have procured 
by attentive reading and scrupidcu'- inquh ju.s. I will now lay before 
you, interspersing such remarks as I could not but make on that 
evidence, and submitt ng the wiiole to your impartial decision. 

Conformably to the m'^t’'iod before adopted in describing Arabia 
and India, I consider Tariary for the purpose of this discourse, 
on its most extensive scale, and request your attention, whilst I 
trace the largest boundaries that are assignable to it ; conceive a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Oby to that of the Dnieper, and, 
bringing it back eastward across th^. Euxine, so as to include the 
peninsula of Kriin, extend ic along the foot of Caucasus, by the 
rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, from the opposite shore 
of which follow the course of the Jaihnn and the cliain of Cauca- 
sean hills as far as tijose of Imaus ; whence continue the line beyond 
the Chinese wall to the White Mountain and the country of Yetso ; 
skirting the borders iff Persia, India, China, Corea, but including 
part of Russia, with all tlie districts wh.ich lie between the Glacial 
sea, and that of Japan, M, De Guigjses, whose great work on the 
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Huns abounds more in solid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, 
presents us, however, with a magnificent image of this wide region ; 
describing it as a stupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of which 
are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious moun- 
tain, to which the Chinese give the epithet of Celestial, with a con- 
siderable number of bioad rivert flowing down its sides : if the man- 
sion be so amazingly sublime, the land around it is proportionably 
extended, but more wonderfully diversified ; for some parts of it 
are incrusted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and cover- 
ed with a kind of lava ; here we meet with immense tracts of san- 
dy deserts and forests almost impenetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by numberless 
rivulets, and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and, from east to 
west, lie many considerable provinces, which appear as valleys in 
comparison of the hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat summits of the highest mountains in the world, or at least the 
highest in Asia, Near one fourth in latitude of this extraordinary 
region is in the same charming climate with Greece, Italy, and 
Provence ; fourth in that of England, Germany, Q.nd 

the northern parts of France ; but the Hyperborean countries can 
have few beauties to recommend them, at least in the present state 
of the earth’s temperature: to the soulli, on the frontiers of Iran 
are the beautiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated cities of 
Samarkand and Boklidrd ; on those of Tibet 'ax t the territories of 
Cashghar, Khoten, Chegil and Kkdtd, all famed for perfumes and 
for the beauty of their inhabitants ; and on those of China lies the 
country of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like 
that of Kkdtd, has in modern times been given to the whole Chinese 
empire, where such an appellation would be thought an insult. We 
must not omit the fine territory of Tancut, which was known to the 
Greeks by the name of Serica, and considered by them as the far- 
thest eastern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia seems to be the general name, which the ancient Euro- 
peans gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded 
and described ; but, whether that word be derived, as PLINY seems 
to intimate, from Sacai, a people known by a similar name to the 
Greeks Persians, or, as Bryant imagines, from Cuthia, or, as 
Colonel VallanCEY believes, from words denoting navigation, or, 
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as it might have been supposed, from a Greek root implying wrath 
and ferocity, this at least is certain, that, as India^ China, Persia, 
Japan, are not appellations of those countries in the languages of 
the nations, who inhabit them, so neither Scythia nor Tartary are 
names, by which the inhabitants of the country now under our 
consideration have ever distinguished themselves. Tdtdristdn is, 
indeed, a word used by the Persians for the south-western part of 
Scythia, where the musk-deer is said to be common ; and the name 
Tdtar is by some considered as that of a particular tribe ; by others, 
as that of a small river only; while Turdn, as opposed to Irdn, seems 
to mean the ancient dominion of Afra'^SIa'^B to the north and east 
of the Oxus. There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 
names, which after all are of little consequence, when our ideas are 
distinct without them : having given, therefore, a correct notion of 
the country, which 1 proposed to examine, I shall not scruple to call 
it by the general name of Tartary ; though I am conscious of us- 
ing a term equally improper in the pronunciation and the applica- 
tion of it 

Tartary then, which contained, according to PLINY, an innumer- 
able multithde of nations, by whom the rest of Asia and all Europe 
has in diffeient ages been over-iun, is denominated, as various im- 
ages have presented themselves to v«arious farcies, the great hive of 
the northern swarms, the nursery of irresistible legions, and, by a 
stronger metaphor, the joundsry of the human race; but M. BiilLLY, a 
wonderfully ingenious man and a very lively writer, seems first to 
have considered it as the cradle of our species, and to have supported 
an opinion, that the whole ancient world was enlightened by scien- 
ces brought from the most northern parts of Scythia, particularly 
from the banks of the Jenisea, or from the Hyperborean, regions : all 
the fables of old Lrrcece, Italy, Persia, India, he derives from the 
north ; and it must be owned, that he maintains his paradox with 
acuteness and learning. Great learning and great acuteness, toge- 
ther with the charms of a most engaging style, were indeed neces- 
sary to render even toieiable a system, which places an earthly para- 
dise, the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Macares, the groves 
of Elysium, if not of Eden, the heaven of Indra, the Peristdn^ or 
fairy-land, of the Persian poets, with its city of diamonds and its 
country of Shddcdm, so named from Pleasure and Love, not in aoy 
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climate, which the common sense of mankind considers as jthe seat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby, in the Frozen Sea, in 
a region equalled only by that, where the wild iiiiagirhation of 
Dante led him to fix the worst of criminals in a state of punish- 
ment after death, and of which ke could not, he says, even think with-^ 
out shivering, A very curious passage in a tract of Plutarch on 
the figure in the Moon's orb, naturally induced M. Bailly to place 
Ogygia in the north, and he concludes that island, as others have con- 
cluded rather fallaciously, to be the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a 
loss to determine, whether it was Iseland or Greenland, Spitzberg 
or New Zembla: among so many charms it was difficult, indeed, to 
give a preference ; but our philosopher, though as much perplexed 
by an option of beauties as the shepherd of Ida, seems on the whole 
to think Zembla the most worthy of the golden fruit ; because it is 
indisputably an island, and lies opposite to a gulph near a continent, 
from which a great number of rivers descend into the ocean. He 
appears equally distressed amon^ five nations, real and imaginary, to 
fix upon that, which the Greeks named Atlantes ; and his conclusion 
in both cases must remind us of the showman at Eton, who, having 
pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the world, and be- 
ing asked by the schoolboys, who looked through the glass, which 
was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which 
the Great Mogul, answered eagerly, ‘which you please, young gentle- 
men, which you please.’ His letters, however, to VoLTAiRE, in 
which he unfolds his new system to his friend, whom he had not 
been able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general proposition, that arts and sciences had their source in Tar- 
tary, deserves a longer examination than can be given to it in this 
discourse : I shall, nevertheless, with your permission, shortly discuss 
the question under the several heads, that will present themselves 
in order. 

Although we may naturally suppose, that the numberless com- 
munities of Tartars some of whom are established in great cities, 
Rnd some encamped on plains in ambulatory mansions, which they 
remove from pasture to pasture, must be as different in their features 
as in their dialects, yet, among those who have not emigrated into 
another country and mixed with another nation, we may discern a 
family likeness, especially in their eyes and countenance, and id that 
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confi^uaration of lineaments, which we g^enerally call a Tartar face ; 
but, without making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants 
of the vast re|3jion before described have similar features, we may 
conclude from those, whom we have seen, and from the original 
portraits of Taimu'E and his descendants, that the Tartars in ge- 
neral differ wholly in complexion and countenance from the Hindus 
and from the Arabs : an observation, which tends in some degr^ 
to confirm the account given by modern Tartars themselves of 
their descent from a common ancestor. Unhappily their lineage 
cannot be proved by authentic pedigrees or historical monuments ; 
for all their writings extant, even those in the dialect, are long 

subsequent to the time of Muhammed ; nor is it possible to distin- 
guish their genuine traditions froiii those of the Arabs^ whose reli- 
gious opinions they have in general adopted. At the beginning of 
the fourteentli century, KJnvdjah RasiiiId, surnamed Fad lu’llah, 
a native of Kazvltty compiled his account of the Tartars 'a\\^ Mon- 
gals from the papers of one Pul-A‘D, whom the great grandson of 
Holacu' had sent into t'didristan for the sole purpose of collecting 
historical information ; and the commission itself shows, how little 
the Tartarian Princes really knew of their own origin. From this 
work of EasitFi), and from other materials, Abu^’lgha Zp, King of 
Khwdre/sm, composed in the language Id- Genealogical Histo-^ 

ry, which, having been purchased from a merchant of Bokhdrd by 
some Szuedish officers, pris* ners of war in Siberia, has found its 
way into several European longues : it contains much valuable mat- 
ter, but, like all Muhaai MKDAN Instories, exlubits tribes or nations 
as individual sovercings ; and, if Baron Df. ToTT had not strangely 
neglected to procure a copy of the Tartarian history, for the ori- 
ginal of which he uimecessarilv' offered a large sum, we should pro- 
bably have found, that it begins with an account of tlie deluge taken 
from the Kordn, and proceeds to rank Tltrc, Chi'n, Tata'r, and 
MoNGAL, among the sons of Ya'fft. The genuine traditional his- 
tory of the Tartars, in all the books that I have inspected, seems to 
begin with Oghq'z, as that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four thousand years be- 
fore Chengiz KllA'N,who was born in the year 1 164, and with whose 
reign their historical period commences. It is rather surprising, that 
M. Bailly, who makes frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, 
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lias hot derived Ogyces from Oghuz and Atlas from Altai, or the 
Golden mountain of Tartary : the Greek terminations might have 
been rejected from both words ; and a mere transposition of lett ers 
is no diffi culty with an Etymologist. 

My remarks in this address, gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding Chkngiz and, although the learned labours of 
M. De Guignes and the fathers ViSDEtoXJ, DEMAlLLA,and Gaubil, 
who have made an incomparable use of their Chinese literature, ex- 
hibit probable accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet 
the old historians of China were not only foreign, but generally hos- 
tile, to them, and for both those reasons, either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be suspected of misrepresenting their transactions : 
if they speak truth, the ancient history of the Tartars presents us, 
like most other histories, with a series of assassinations, plots, trea- 
sons, massacres, and all the natural fruits of selfish ambition. I should 
have no inclination to give you a sketch of such horrors, even if the 
occasion called for it ; and will barely observe, that the first king of 
the Hyiunmis or Huns began his reign, according to VlSDKLOlT, 
about three thousaiid five hundred and sixty years ago, not long after 
the time fixed in my former discourses for the first regular establish- 
ments of the Hindus and Arabs in their several countries. 

I. Our first inquiry, concerning the languages and letters of the 
Tartars, presents us with a deplorable void, or with a prospect as 
barren and dreary as that of their deserts. The Tartars, in general, 
had no literature : (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the 
had no letters : the according to Procopius, had not 
even heard of them : the magnificent CllENGiZ, whose Empire in- 
cluded an area of near eighty square degrees, could find none of his 
own Mongols, as the best authors inform us, able to write his dis- 
patches; and Tai'mu'r, a savage of strong natural parts and passion- 
ately fond of hearing histories read to him, could himself neither write 
nor read. It is true, that Ibnu Arabsuah mentions a set of charac- 
ters called Dilberjln, which were used in Khdia \ M’le had seen them, 
he says, and found them to consist of forty-one letters, a distinct 
, symbol being appropriated to each long and short vowel, and to 
each consonant hard or soft, or otherwise varied in pronunciation 
but Khdtd was in southern Tartary on the confines of India; and, 
from his description of the characters there in use, we cannot but 
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$mp^t Ihein to li?ive been those of Tiiet, which ate manifestly 
Indian, bearing a greater resemblance to those of Bengal than to 
D/vandgari* ' The learned and eloquent Ara6 adds, ^that the Tatars 
of Khdtd write, in the Dilberjln letters, all their tales and histories, 
their journals, poems, and miscellanies, their diplomas, records ©f 
State and justice, the laws of Chbngiz, their public registers and 
their compositions of every species : ' if this be true, the people pf 
Khdtd pitiSt have been a polished and even a lettered nation ; and 
it may be true, without affecting the general position, that the 
Tartars were illiterate ; but IBNU Ababsha'h was a professed rhe- 
torician, and i^ is impossible to read the original passage, without full 
conviction that his object in writing it, was to display his power of 
words in a flawing and modulated period. He says further, that in 
Jaghatdi the people of Oighiir, as he calls them, ‘have a system of 
fourteen letters only, denominated from themselves Oighurl and 
those are the characters, which the are supposed by most 

authors to have borrowed : Abu'l'ghazi' tells us only, that Chengiz 
employed the natives Eighiir excellent penmen; but the Chinese 
assert, that he was forced to c’aploy them, because he had no writers 
at all among his natural born subjects; and we are assured by many, 
that KubLAIKHA'n ordered letters to be invented for his nation by 
a Tibetian, whom he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. The 
small number of Etghhrt letters might induce us to believe, that they 
yNftteZend or Pahlavl, which must have been current in that country, 
when it was governed by the ons of Feridu'n ; and, if the alphabet 
ascribed to the Etghurians by M. HaI/TKSKAYES be correct, we 
may safely decide, that in many of it« letteis it resembles both the 
Zend and the Syriac^ with a remarkable difference in the mode of 
* connecting them ; but, as we can scarce hope to see a genuine speci- 
tJfien of them, our doubt must remain in regard to their form and 
origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde as K/iatdyan Writing, Is evi- 
dently a sort of broken Cufic ; and the fine manuscript at Oxford, 
from which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean work on some 
religious subject than, as he imagined, a code of Tartarian laws. 
That very leariPMpd man appears to have made a worse mistake in 
giving us for Mongal characters a page of writing, which has the 
appearance of fapanese, or mutilated CJttnese, letters. 

If tl>e Tartars in general, as we have every reason to believe, 



Russian court ; and it is from the Russians, that we must expect the 
most accurate information concerning their Asiatic subjects : I per- 
suade myself, that, if their inquiries be judiciously made and faithfully 
Reported, the result of them will prove, that all the languages pro- 
perly Tartarian arose from one common source ; excepting always 
the jargons of sUch wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long been 
devided from the main body of the nation, must in a course of ages 
have franied separate idioms for themselvs. The only Tartarian 
language, of which I have any knowledge, is the Turkish of Cons- 
i^antinople, which is however so co]^ious, that whoever shall know it 
perfectly, will easily understand, as we are assured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Tdtdristdn ; and we may collect from 
Abu^’LGHaIzi', that he would find little difficulty in the Calmac^nA 
the Mogul : I will not offend your ears by a dry catalogue of similar 
words in those different languages ; but a careful investigation has 
convinced me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are severally 
descended from a common parent, so those of Tartary might be 
tracted to one ancient stem essentially differing from the two others. 
It appears, indeed, from a story told by ABU^’LGllA'^ZI^jthat the Virdts 
and the Mongals could not understand each others but no more can 
the Danes and the Eiiglish, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are 
branches of the same Gothic tree. Th^ dialect of the Moguls, in 
which some histories of Taimu'R and his descendants where origi- 
nally composed, is called in India, where a learned native set me 
tight when I used another word Turd ; not that it is precisely the 
same with the Turkish of the Othmdnbis, but the two idioms differ, 
perhaps, less than Swedish and German, or Spanish ptnd Portuguese^ 
and certainly kss than Welsh and Irish: in hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in vain for the original works as- 
cribed to Taimu'R and Ba'ber ; but all the Mogtils, with whom 1 




dence, that 't has not the least resemblance either to Arabic or Sans- 
crit, and must have been invented by a race of men wholly distinct 
from the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone oversets the system of 
M. BaILLY, who considers the Sanscrit, of which he gives in several 
places a most erroneous account, as ‘ a fine monument of his primeval 
Scythians, the preceptors of mankind and planters of a sublime philo- 
sophy even in India;’ for he holds it an incontestable truth, that a 
language, zuhich is dead, supposed a nation, which is destroyed ; and 
he seems to think such rea oning perfectly decisive of the question, 
without having recourse to astronomical arguments or the spirit of 
ancient institut'ons : for my part, I desire no better proof than that, 
which the language of the Brdhmans affords, of an immemorial and 
total difference between the Savages of the. Mountains, as the old 
Chinese justly called the Taitars, and the studious, placid, contem- 
plative inhabitants of these Indian plains. 

II. Hho geographical reasoning of M, B.\illy may, perhaps, be 
thought equally shallow,!! not inconsistent in some degree with itself. 
‘ An adoration of the sun and of fire, says he, must necessarily have 
arisen in a cold region : therefore, it must have been foreign to India, 
Persia, Arabia ; therefore, it must have been derived from Tartaryl 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in whiter through Bahdr, or has 
even passed a cold season at Calcutta within the tropic, can doubt 
that the solar warmth is often desirable by all, and might have been 
considered as adorable by the ignorant, in these climates, or that the 
return of spring deserves all the salutations, which it receives from 
the Persian and Indian poets ; not to rely on certain historical evi- 
dence, that Antarah, a celebrated warrior and bard, actually pe- 
rished with cold on a mountain of Arabia, To meet, however, an 




cooled, had sought a genial warmth in tiie climates of the south, 
it would not follow, that other savages, who migrated in the same 
direction and on the same account, brought religion and philosophy, 
language and writing, art and science, into the southern latitudes. 

We are told by Abu'’LG1IA'zt', that the primitive religion of 
human creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed 
in Tartary during the first generations from Ya'fet, but was ex- 
tinct before the birth of Oghu'z, who restored it in his dominions ; 
that, some ages after him, the Mongals and the T'urcs relapsed into 
gross idolatry ; but that CilENGlZ was a Theist, and, in a conver- 
sation with the Muhammedan Doctors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be unanswerable, while 
he contested the evidence of their Prophet’s legation, hrom old 
authorities we learn, that the worshipped the 

sun ; and the narrative of an embassy from JUSTlN to the KJtdkan^ 
or Emperor, who then reside<l in a fine vale near the source of the 
Irtish, mentions the Tartarian ceremony of purifying the Roman 
Ambassadors by conducting them between two fires : the T artars 
of that age are represented as adorers of the four elements^ and be- 
lievers in an invisible spirit, to whom they sacrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the festivals of some Tartarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on the statues 
of their Gods ; after which an attendant sprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the south in honour of fire, toward the 


pitable and generbu s”^lvrnTe n iT^a nT“.9ura ni^iTg 
and rich in herds and docks, horses and camels ; but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the similar nature of their several deserts 
and their similar choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
pommunity of origin, which the^ could scarce have had without 
preserving some remnant at least of a common language. 

Many Lamas, we are assured, or Priests of Buddha, have been 
found settled m Siberia ; hxxt it can hardly be doubted, that the 
Lamas had travelled thither from Tibet, whence it is more tbar^ 
probable, that the religion of the Baiiddhas was imported into 
southern, or Chinese, Tartary ; since wo know, that rolls of Tihetian 
writing have been brought even from the borders of the Caspian, 
The complexion of Buddha himself, which, according to the 
Hindus^ was between white and ruddy, vvould perhaps have convin- 
ced M. Bailly, had he known the Indian tradition, that the last 
great legislator and God of the. East was a Tartar ; but the Chinese 
consider him as a native of India, the Brdhnians insist, that he was 
born in a forest near Gay&, and many reasons may lead us to sus- 
pect, that his religion was carried from the west and the south to 
those eastern and northern countries, in which it prevails. On the 
whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian rites and 
superstitions, or of that poetical mythology, with which the 
Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more reason than any southern people, 
without admitting them to have been the sole original inventors 
of that universal folly : we may even doubt the originality of tbeii: 



a Philosopher and a Scythian have been ever connected, if Ana- 
CH ARSIS and not visited Athens and Lydia for that instruction, 
which his birthplace could not have afforded him ; but Anacharsis 
was the son of a Greecian woman, who had taught him her lan- 
guage, and he soon learned to despise his own. He was unques- 
tionably a man of a sound understanding and fine parts ; and, 
among the lively sayings, which^gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Greece, it is related by DIOGENES Laertius, that, when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian^ he answered ; 
‘ my country is, indeed, a disgrace to me, but thou art a disgrace to 
thy country/ What his country was, in regard to manners and civil 
duties, we may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on his return from 
Athens, he attempted to reform it by introducing the wise laws of 
his friend SoLON, he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow 
shot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. Such was the phi- 
losophy of M. Bailee’s Atlantes, the first and most enlightened of 
nations ! We are assured, however, by the learned author of the 
Dabist^n, that the Tartars under Chengiz and his descendants 
were lovers of truth ; and would not even preserve their lives by a 
violation of it : De Guignes ascribes the same veracity, the parent 
of all virtues, to the Hnns ; and Strabo, who might only mean to 
lash the Greeks by praising Barbarians, as Horace extolled the 
wandering Scythians merely to satirize his luxurious countrymen, 
informs us, that the nations of Scythia deserved the praise due to 
wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice ; and this praise we may 
readily allow them on his authority, without supposing them to hava 
been the preceptors of mankind. 



III. Had, the religioys Opimons and allegorical fables of the 
Hindus being actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers must have 
discovered in that country some ancient monuments of them, such 
as pieces of grottesque sculture, images of the Gods and Avatdrs, 
and insc.’ iptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to those, which 
remain in every part of the western peninsula, or to those, which 
many of us have seen in Bahar and at Bandras ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments of Tartarian anti- 
quity arc a line of ramparts on the west and east of the Caspian, 
ascribed indeed by ignorant Muselmans to Ydjiij and Mdjiij, or 
Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians, but manifestly raised by 
a very different nation in order to stop their predatory inroads 
through the passes of Caii 'asus. The Citiiuse wall was built or 
finished, on a similar construction and for a similar purpose, by an 
Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten years before the 
beginning of our era ; and the other mounds were very probably 
constructed,^ by the old /Vm'rr/w, though, like many works of un- 
known origin, they are given to Secander, not the Macedonian, 
but^^ more ancient Hero supposed by some to have been Jemsih'd. 
It is re'ited, that pyramids and tombs have been found in Tdtdr- 
istdn, or western Scythia, and some remnants of edifices in the lake 
Saisan; that vestiges of a deserted city have been recently dis- 
covered by the Russians near the Caspian sea, and the Mountaii 
of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments and utensils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various kinds, and ever 
implements for mining, but made of copper instead of iron, have 
beendug up iu the country of the Tsiiudes; whence M. Bailly infers 



peror dispatched an ambassador to a Pripc 
in the Turkish of Constantmople, signifies 

the Golden Mountain in the same 

Romans had been received in the middle of the sixth century ; the 
Chinese on his return home reported the Eighiirls to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and ingenious arti- 
ficers not only in gold, silver, and iron, but in jasper and fine stones ; 
and the Romans had before described their magnificent recep- 
tion in a rich palace adorned with Chinese manufactures: but these 
times were comparatively modern ; and, even if we should admit, 
that the Eighfirls^ who are said to have been governed for a period 
of two thousand years by an Pdecut, or soveregin of their own race, 
ivere in some very early age a literary and polished nation, it would 
prove nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, and other 
savages to the north of Pekin, who seem in all ages, before 
MuhaMMED, to have been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without actual inspection of the manuscripts, that have been 
found near the Caspian, it would be impossible to give a correct 
opinion concerning them ; but one of them, described as written 
on blue silky paper in letters of gold and silver not unlike Hebrew^ 
was probably a Tibetian composition of the same kind with that, 
which lay near the source of the Irtish, and of which CasMaJ^o, I 
believe, made the first accurate version : another, if we may judge 
from the description of it, was probably modern Turkish ; and 
none of them could have been of great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that 
the Tartars were themselves wcll-instructed, much less that they 
instructed the world ; nor have we any stronger reason to conclude 




In all these instances the Tartar:: have resembled the Romans, 
before they had subdued Greece, were little better than tigers in' 
war, and Fauns or Sylvans in science and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had insisted in conversation, that the 
Tuzue, translated by Major DA’fv, was never written by Taimu'r 
himself, at least not as C^^SkR wrote his commentaries, for one very 
plj|in^reason, that no Tartarian kin^ of his age could write at all ; 
and, in support of my opinion, I had cited Ibku Arabsha'h, who, 
though justly hostile to the savage^ by whom his native city, Damas^ 
cus, had been ruined, yet praises his taleiits and the real greatness 
of his mind, but adds: “^He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read 
nor wrote any thing ; and he ‘mew nothing of Arabic ; though of 
Persian^ Turkish, and the Mogul dialect, he knew as much as was 
sufficient for his purpose, and no more : he used with pleasure to 
hear histories read to him, and so frequently heard the same book, 
that he was able by memory to correct and inaccurate reader.” 
This passage had no effect on the translator, whom great and teamed 
men in India ftad assured, it seems, that the ivork was authentic, by 
which he tneaned comosed by the conqueror himself : but the great in 
this country might have been unlearned, or the learned might not 
have been great enough to answer any leading question in a manner 
that opposed the decleared inclination of a British inquirer ; and, 
fh either case, since no witnesses are named, so general a reference 
to them will hardly be thought conclusive evidence. On my part, t 
will Uame a Muselman, whom we all know, and who has enoun^h 
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both of gfiutmss^ TOd <>f learning to decide the questidn both im- 
partially ^ satisfactorily : the Na%0whb MoZAltER JaHG inform- 
ed me of his own accord, that no man of sense in ff^mdust^n believ- 
ed the work to have*B^en composed by TJaimu'r, but that his fa- 
vourite, surnamed Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written that' 
book and others ascribed to his patron, after many confidential dis- 
courses with the Enitr^ and, perhaps,, nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his person ; a story, which Ali' of Yesid’, who attended 
the court of TaiMU'Ri and has given us a flowery panegyric in- 
stead of a history, renders highly probable, by confirming the latter 
part of the Arabian account, and by total silence as to the literary 
productions of his master. It is true, that a very ingenious bunn- 
digent native, whom Daw supported, has given me a written me- 
morial on the subject, in which he mentions Taimu^r as the author 
of two Wtks in Turktsjt ; but the credit of his information is over- 
set by a strange apocryphal story of a king of Yemen^ who invaded, 
he says, the Emir's dominions, and in whose library the manuscript 
was afterwards found, and translated by order of Ali'shi'r, first 
minister of Taimu'r’s grandson ; and Major Davy himself, before 
he departed from Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the Tuziu, which he de- 
signed to republish with consideiable additions, a particular account, 
written unquestionably by Taimu R, of his own death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to shake my opinion, that, the Moguls 
and Tartars, before their conquest of India and Persia, were wholly 
unlettered ; although it may be possible, that, even without art or 
science, they had, like the Huns, both warriors and lawgivers in 
their own country some centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the 
north of India, the seats of it, I have reason to suspect, must have 
been Eighhr, Cashghar, Khatd, Chin, TancUt, and other countries of 
Chinese Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fith de- 
grees of northern latitude ; but I shall, in another discourse, produce 
my reasons for supposing, that those very countries were peopled by 
a race allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at least by their vicinity 
to India and China ; yet in Tancut, which by some is annexed to 
Tibet, and even among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no 
certain acc6unts of uncommon talents or great improvements: they 
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were famed, indeed, for the faithful discharge of moral duties, for » 
pacific disposition, and for that longevity, which is often the reward ^ 
of patient virtues and a calm temper ; but tl^y are said to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the Elegant arts and even ta 
commerce ; though Fadlu'llah had been informed, that, near tbe^ 
close of the thirteenth century, many branches of natural philosophy 
were cultivated in Ctm-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica, 

We may readily believe those, who assure us, that some tribes of, 
wandering Tartars had real skill in applying herbs and minerals to 
the purposes of medicine, and pretended to skill in magic ; but the 
general character of their nation seems to have been this : they were 
professed hunters or fishers, dwelling on that account in forests or 
near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by 
their cattle from station to station; they were dextrous archers, excel- 
lent horsemen, bold combatants, appearing often to flee in disorder 
for the sake of renewing their attack with advantage ; drinking the 
milk of mares, and eating the flesh of colts ; and thus in many res- 
pects resembling the old Arabs, but in nothing more than in their 
love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing less than in a taste for 
poetry and the improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opinion, beyond con- 
troversy, that the far greater part of Asia has been peopled and im- 
memorially possessed by three considerable nations, whom, for want 
of better names, we may call Hind:fs, Arabs, and Tartars ; each of 
them divided and subdivided i* to an infinite number of branches, and 
all of them so different in form and features, language, manners, and 
religion, that, if they sprang originally from a common root, they 
must have been separated for ages : whether more than three primi- 
tive stocks can be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinese^ 
Japanese, and Persians, are entirely distinct from them, or formed by 
their intermixture, I shall hereafter, if your indulgence to me conti- 
nue, deligently inquire. To what conclusions these inquiries will lead, 

I cannot yet clearly discern; but, if they lead to truth, we shall not re- 
gret our journey through this dark region of ancient history, in which,, 
while we proceed step by step, and follow every glimmering of cer- 
tain light, that presents itself, we must beware of those false rays and 
luminous vapours, which mislead Asiatic travellers by an apearance 
t>f water, but are found on a near approach to be deserts of sandr 
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DISCOURSE; 

ON THE 

PERSIANS, 

Delivered 19TH February 1789. 

Gentlemen, 

^ TURN with delight from the vast mountains and barren deserts 
of Turdn, over which we travelled last year with no perfect know- 
ledge of our course, and request you now to accompany me on a lite- 
rary journey through one of the most celebrated and most beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the history and languages of 
which, both ancient and mordern, I have long attentively stu- 
died, and on which I may without arrogance promise you more 
positive information, than I could possibly procure on a nation so 
disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars: I mean that, which 
Europeans improperly call Persia, the name of a single province 
being applied to the whole Empire of Irdn, as it is correctly deno- 
minated by the present natives of it, and by all the learned Musel- 
mans, who reside in these British territories. To give you an idea 
of its largest boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of describ- 
ing India, Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us begin 
with the source of the great Assyrian stream, Euphrates, (as the 
Greeks, according to their custom, were pleased to miscall the For^t) 
and thence descend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, 
including in our line some considerable districts and towns on both 
sides of the river; then, coasting properly so named, and other 

Iranian provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu or Indus ; 
whence ascending to the mountains of Cashghar, we discover its 
fountains and those of the JaikUn, down which we are conducted 
to the Caspian, which formerly perhaps it entered, though it lose 
itself now in the sands and lakes of Khwdrezm : we next are led 
from the sea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and 
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along the Caucasean ridges, to the shore of the Euxine, and thence, 
by the several Greecian seas, to the point, whence we took our de- 
parture, at no considerable distance from the Mediterranean, We 
cannot but include the lower Asia within this outline, because it 
was unquestionably a part of the Persia?i, if not of the old Assj/- 
riant Empire ; for we know, that it was under the dominion of 
CaikhosRAU ; and Diodorus, we find, asserts, that the kingdom 
of Troas was dependent on Assjyriay since Priam implored and 
obtained succours from his Emperor Teutames, whose name ap- 
proaches nearer to TahMu'ras, than to that of any other Assyrian 
monarch. Thus may we look on Irdn as the noblest Island t (for 
so the Greeks and the Arabs would have called it), or at least as 
the noblest peninsuUit on this habitable globe ; and if M. BaillY 
had fixed on it as the Atlantis of I'UATO, he might have supported 
his opinion with far stronger arguments than any, that he has ad- 
duced in favour of New Zembla : if the account, indeed, of the 
Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopia?tt fable, I should 
be more inclined to place them in Irdn than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so distinguish- 
ed an Empire should be yet so imperfectly known ; but very satis- 
factory reasons may be assigned for our ignorance of it: the principal 
of them are the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and JewSt and 
the loss of Persian ox historical compositions. That the 
Greecian writters, before Xenophon, had no acquaintance with 
Persiay and that all their acco.ujis cf it are wholly fabulous, is a para- 
dox too extravagant to be seriously maintained ; but their connec- 
tion with it in war or peace had, indeed, been generally confined to 
bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes ; and the first Persian 
Emperor, whose life and character they seem to have known with 
-tolerable accuracy, was the great Cv'RUS, whom I call, without fear 
of contradiction, CaiKHOSRAU ; for I shall then only doubt that the 
Khosrau of FirdausT was the Cyrus of the first Greek histori- 
an, and the Hero of the oldest political and moral romance, when 
I doubt that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and 
the same French King : it is utterly incredible, that two different 
princes of Persia should each have been born in a foreign and hos- 
tile territory; should each have been doomed to death in his infancy by 
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his maternal ^[randfather in consequence of portentous dreams, real 
or invented ; should each have been saved by the remorse of his 
destined murderer, and should each, after a similar education among 
herdsmen as the son of a herdsman, have found means to revisit his 
paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a long and trium- 
phant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, should have restor- 
ed it to the summit of power and magnificence. Whether so roman- 
tic a story, which is the subject of an Epic Poem, as majestic 
and entire as the Iliads be historically true, we may feel perhaps an 
inclination to doubt ; but it cannot with reason be denied, that the 
outline of it related to a single Hero, whom the Asiatics, conversing 
with the father of European history, described according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could 
not express : nor will a difference of names affect the question ; 
since the Greeks had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed 
willingly to the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears ; 
and, if they could render foreign words melodious, they were never 
solicitous to make them exact ; hence they probably formed Cam- 
BYSES from Ca'mbaKHSH, or Granting desires, a title rather than a 
name, and Xerxes from ShPru'yi, a Prince and warrior in the 
Shdhndma, or from Shi'rshaIi, which might also have been a title ; 
for the Asiatic Princes have constantly assumed new titles or epi- 
thets at different periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; 
a custom, which we have seen prevalent in our own times both in Irdn 
and Hindustdn, and which has been a source of great confusion even 
in the scriptural accounts oi Babylonian occurrences : both Greeks and 
Jews have in fact accommodated Persia?i names to their own arti- 
culation ; and both seem to have disregarded the native literature 
of Irdn^ without which they could at most attain a general and imper- 
fect knowledge of the country. As to the Persians themselves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, they must have been 
acquainted with the history of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of past ages ; but for a reason, which will present- 
ly appear, they chose to consider Cayu'mers as the founder of their 
empire ; and, in the numerous distractions, which followed the over- 
throw of Da'ra"^ especially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
Yezdegird, their civil histories were lost, as those of India have 
unhappily been, from the solicitude of the priests, the only depo- 
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sitaries of their learning, to preserve their books of law and religion 
at the expense of all others : hence it has happened, that nothing 
remains of genuine Persian history before the dynasty of Sa'sa'n, 
except a few rustic traditions and fables, which furnished materials 
for the Shdkndmah, and which are still supposed to exist in the 
Pahlavi language. The annals of the Pishdddiy or Assyrian^ 
race must be considered as dark and fabulous ; and' those of 
the Caydni family, or the Medes and Persians, as heroic and 
poetical ; though the lunar eclipses, said to be mentioned by 
Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the prince, by whom 
Zera'tusht was protected : of the Parthian kings descended from 
Akshac or Arsaces, we know little more than the names ; but the 
SdsdtiVs had so long an intercourse with the Emperors of Rome 
and Byzantium, that the period of their dominion may be called an 
historical age. In attempting to ascertain the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire, we are deluded, as in a thousand instances, by 
names arbitrarily imposed : it had been settled by chronologers, that 
the first monarchy established in Persia was the Assyrian / and 
Newton, finding some of opinion, that it rose in the first century 
after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to extend it 
farther back than seven hundred and ninety years before CHRIST, re- 
jected part of the old system and adopted the rest of it ; conclud- 
ing, that the Assyrian Monarchs began to reigi' about two hundred 
years after Solomon, and that, in all preceding ages, the govern- 
ment of Iran had been divided into several petty states and princi- 
palities. Of this opinion I cont-ss myself to have been ; when, dis- 
regarding the wild chronology of the Muselmdns and Gabrs, I had 
allowed the utmost natural duration to the reigns of eleven 
Pishdddi kings, without being able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton’s computation. It seemed, indeed, unaccount- 
ably strange, that, although AbrahaM had found a regular monarchy 
in Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions to 
very high antiquity, although the Chinese, in the twelfth century be- 
fore our era, had made approaches at least to the present form of 
their extensive dominion, and although we can hardly suppose the 
first Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thousand years 
ago, yet Persia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most de- 
sirable country of them all, should have remained for so many ages 
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unsettled and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which I was first 
indebted to Mir Muhammed Husain, one of the most intelligent 
Muselmdns in India^ has at once dissipated the cloud, and cast a 
gleam of light on the primeval history of Irdn and of the human 
race, of which I had long despaired, and which could hardly have 
dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and intersting tract on twelve different religions, entitled 
the Dabistdn, and composed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of Cashmlr^ named MoHSAN, but distinguished by the assumed sur- 
name of Fa'ni', or Perishable^ begins with a wonderfully curious 
chapter on the religion of Hu'shang, which was long anterior to 
that of ZeRA'tusht, but had continued to be secretly professed by 
many learned Persians even to the au thorns time ; and several of the 
most eminent of them, dissenting in many paints from the Gabrs^ 
and persecuted by the ruling powers of their country, had retired to 
hidia ; where they compiled a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, which Mohsan had perused, and with the writers of wliich, 
or with many of them, he had contracted an intimate friendship : 
from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy had been establish- 
ed for ages in Irdn before the accession of Cayu'mers, that it was 
called the Mahdbddian dynasty for a reason, which will soon be 
mentioned, and that many princes, of whom seven or eight only 
are named in the Dabisthi, and among them Mahbul, or Maha' 
Beli, had raised ineir empire to the zenith of human glory. If we 
can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, 
the Iranian monarchy must have been the oldest in the world ; but 
it will remain dubious, to which of the three stocks, Hindu, Arabian, 
or Tartar, the first Kings of Irdn belonged, or whether they sprang 
from a fourth race distinct from any of the others ; and these are 
questions, which we shall be able, I imagine, to answer precisely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the languages and letters, relt^ 
gion and philophy, and incidentally into the arts and sciences, of the 
ancient Persians. 

I. In the new and important remarks, which I am going to offer, 
on the ancient languages and characters of Ircln, I am sensible, that 
you must give me credit for many assertions, which on this occasion 
it is impossible to prove ; for I should ill deserve your indulgent 
attention, if I were to abuse it by repeating a dry list of detached 
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yrords, and presenting you with a v<?cabulary instead of a disserta-* 
tion ; but, since I have no system to maintain, and have not suffered 
imagination • to delude my judgement; since I have habituated 
myself to form opinions of men and things from evidence^ which is 
the only solid basis of civil, as experiment is of natiiral, knowledge ; 
and since I have maturely considered the questions which I mean 
to discuss ; you will not, I am persuaded, suspect my testimony,' or 
think that I go too far, whei> I assure you, that I will assert nothing 
positively, which I am not able satisfactorily to demonstrate. When 
MuhaMMED was born, and Anu^sHI'rava'n, whom he calls the Just 
King, sat on the throne of Persia, two languages appear to have 
been generally prevalent in the great empire of Iran ; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was, only a refined and elegant 
dialect of the Pdrsi, so called from the province, of which SJdrdz is 
now the capital, and that of the learned, in which most books were 
cotwf "Sed, and which had the name of Pahlavi, cither from the heroes^ 
who spoke it in former times, or from Pahlu, a tract of land, which 
included, we are told, some considerable cities of Irdk : the ruder 
^ialects of both were, and, I oelieve, still are, spoken by the rustics 
in several provinces ; and in many of them, as Herdt, Zdbul, Sistan 
and others, distinct idioms were vernacular, as it happens in every 
kingdom of great extent. Besides the Pdrsl and Pahlavi, a very 
ancient and abstruse tongue was known to the priests and philoso- 
phers, called the lariguage of the Zend, because a book on religious 
and moral duties, which they held sacred, and which bore that name, 
had been writen in it ; while the Pdr.e7id, or comment on that work, 
was composed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom ; but a learned 
follower of Zeka'tusht, named Bauman, who latelydiedat 
where he had lived with me as a Persian reader about three years^ 
assured me, that the letters of his prophet’^s book were properly call- 
ed Zend, and the language, Avestd, as the words of the Vedas are 
Sanscrit, and the characters, Ndgart ; or as the old S^^^’i’and poems 
of Iseland were expressed in Runic letters : let us however, in com- 
pliance with custom, give the name of Zend to the sacred language of 
Persia, until we can find, as we shall very soon, a fitter appellation 
fpr it The Ze^iddXiA the old Pahlavi are almost extinct in Irdn ; 
for among six or seven thousand Gahrs, who reside chiefly at Yezd^ 
and in Cimidn^ there are very few, who can read Pahlavi, and scarce 
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jitiy, who even boast of knowinf^ the Zend ; while the Pdrsl, which 
remains almost pure in the Shdhndinah, has now become by the 
intermixture of numberless words, and many inperceptible 

changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a series of fine 
writers in prose and verse, and analogous to the different idioms 
gradually formed in Europe after the subversion of the Roman 
empire : but with modern Persian we have no concern in our present 
inquiry, which I confine to the ages, thrt preceded the Mohammedan 
conquest. Having twice read the works of FiRDAUSf with great 
attention, since I applied myself to the study of old hidian litera- 
ture, I can assure you with confidence, that hundreds of Pdrsi 
nouns are pure Sanscrit^ with no other change than such as may be 
observed in the numerous bJidshdUs^ or vernacular dialects, of India ^ 
that very many Persian imperatives are the roots of Sanscrit verbs ; 
and that even the moods and tenses of the Persian verb substantive, 
which is the model of all the rest, are deducible from the Sanscrit 
by an easy and clear analogy : we may hence conclud^; that the 
Pdrsi was derived, like the various. Indian dialects, from the lan- 
guage of the Brdhmans ; and I must add, that in the pure Persian I 
find no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from 
the known intercourse between the Persians and Arabs, especially 
in the time of Bahra M, who was educated in Arabia, and whose 
Arabic verses are still extant, together with his heroic line in Deri, 
which many suppose to be the first attempt at Persian versification 
in Arabian metre : but, without having recourse to other arguments, 
the composition of ivords, in which the genious .of the Persian de- 
lights, and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof, that 
the Pdrsi sprang from an Indian, and not from an Arabian, stock. 
Considering languages as mere instruments of knowledge, and 
having strong reasons to doubt the existence of genuine books in 
Zend or Pahlavi (especially since the well-informed author of the 
Dabistdn affirms the work of Zera'tusht to have been lost, and 
its place c pplied by a recent compilation) I had no inducement, 
though I had an opportunity, to learn what remains of those an- 
cient languages ; but I often conversed on them with my friend 
Bahman, and both of us were convinced after full consideration, 
that the Zend bore a strong resemblance to Sa?tscrit, and the 
P ahlavl to Arabic, He had at my request translated into Pahlavi^ 
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tfit fine insctiptidfj, ejchibit^fd in the GuUMh, on the diadem of 
CVftys ; and I had the patience to tead the list of words from the 
Pdmnd itt the appendix to the Farhangi JehdngM : this examina- 
tioti gave me perfect conviction, that the Pahiavi was a dialect of 
the Chaldaic ; and of this curious fact I will exhibit a short proof* 
By the nature of the Ckaldmn tongue most words ended in the 
first long Vowel like shemid, heaven ; and that very word, unaltered 
ih a single letter, we find in the Pdztnd, together with lailid, night, 
water, nitd^ fire, matrct, rain, aiid a multitude of others, all 
AttiMc Htbrtw a Chaldean termination: SO siAfmr, by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning treesy means in Hebrew to comp&si 
mrses, and thtince. by an easy transition, to singy them ; and in 
Paktavi we see the verb samnhiiten, to singy with its forms ssam- 
rdnefHiy I singy and sumrunidy he sa7tg verbal terminations of 

the Persian being added to the Chaldaic root. Now all those words 
fere integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Af^abic nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Persian ; and this 
distinction convinces me, that the dialect of the GabrSy which they 
pretend to be that of Zera TUSHT, and of which BahmaN gave me 
a variety of written specimenj, is a late invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Miiselman invasion ; for, although it may 
be possible, that a few of their sacred books were preserved, as he 
used to assert, in sheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near 
Ye^y yet as the conquerors had not only a spirituai, but A political, 
interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and indignant race of Irre-^ 
concilable conquered subjects, a ^ong time must have elapsed, be* 
fore the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought to light, 
and few, who could perfectly understand them, must then have 
remained ; but, as they continued to profess among themselves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Mtibeds to* 
supply the lost or mutilated vrorks of their legislator by new compo* 
sitions, parti)' from their imperfect recollection, and partly from such 
moral and religious knowledge, as they gleaned, most probably, 
among the CkristianSy with whom they had an intercourse* One 
rule we may fairly establish in deciding the question, whether the 
books of the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invasion of the 
Arabs : when an Arabic noun occurs in them changed only by the 
apirit bf the Chaldean idiom, as wertdy for werd^ a rose, doFdy for 
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dhahah, gold, or dunkn^ iox zemdn, time, we may allow it to have been 
.ancient Pahhm ; but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we maybe sure, 
that the phrases, in which they occur, are comparatively moderns; 
and not a single passage, which Bahman produced from the books 
of his religion, would abide this test 

We come now to the language of the 2tnd ; and here I must 
impart a discovery, which I lately made, and from which we may 
draw the most interesting consequences. M. Anquetil, who had 
the merit of undertaking a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover the writings of Zera'tusht, and 
who would have acquired a brilliant reputation in France, if he had 
not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
which alienated the good will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited in his work, entitled Zenddvesta, two vocabularies in Zend 
and Pahlavl, which he had found in an approved^collection of Rawd- 
or Traditional Pieces, in modern Persian : of his Pahlavl no 
more needs be said, than that it strongly confirms my opinion con- 
cerning the Chaldaic origin of that language ; but, when I perused 
the Zend glossary, I was inexpressibly surprised to find, that six or 
seven words in ten were pure Sanscrit, and even some of their in- 
flexions formed by the rules of the Vydcaran ; as yuskmdcam, the 
genitive plural of yi^hmad. Now M. Anquetil niost certainly, and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscrit ; 
and could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanscrit words : it 
is, therefore, an authentic list of Zend words, which had been pre- 
served in books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the language of 
the Zendw'ds at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching perhaps 
as nearly to it as the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which we know 
to have been spoken in India two thousand years ago. From ali 
these facts it is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discover^ 
able languages of Persia were Chaldaic and Sanscrit; and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavl and Zend were de- 
duced from them respectively, and the Pdrst either from the Zend, or 
immediately from the dialect of the JBrdhmans; but all had perhaps 
a mixture of Tartarain ; (or the be^t lexicographers assert, that 
numberless words in ancient Persian are taken from the language pf 
the Cimmerians, or the Tartars pf Kipchdk ; so that the three idxat* 
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lies, whose lineage we have examined in former discourses, had left 
visible traces of themselves in /r^//,long before the Tartars and Araiks. 
had rushed from their deserts, and returned to that very country, 
from which in all probability they originally proceeded, and which 
the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with positive com- 
mands from their legislators to revisit it no more. I close this head 
with observing, that no supposition of a mere political or commer- 
cial intercourse between the different nations will account for the 
Sanscrit and Chaldaic words, which we find in the old Persian 
tongues ; because they are, in the first place, too numerous to have 
been introduced by such means, at»d, sec<^)ndl5% are not the names of 
exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but those of material elements, 
parts of the body, natural objects and relations, affections of the mind, 
and other ideas common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it m..y be urged, ever possessed and 
governed the country of Inhi, we should find on the very ancient 
ruins of the temple or palace, n*ow called throne of Jemsmi'd, 
some inscriptions in Di^vandi,aii, or at least in the characters on the 
stones at Elephaoita, where the sculpture is unquestionably Indian^ 
or in those on the Staff of Fi'ru'z Siia''h, which exist in the heart 
of India ; and such inscriptions we probably shr)nld have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after tite miysan )ti of the Erdh^- 
mans from Irdn^ and the violent schism in the Persian religion, of 
which we shall presently speak ; fi>r, although the popular name of 
of the building at Istakhr, oi FersefoUs, be no certain proof that it 
was raised in the time of Jkmshi'd. yet such a fact might easily 
have been preserved by tradition, and we shall soon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was ])osterior to the reign of the Hindu 
monarchs : the cypresse: indeed, whicli are represented with the 
figures in procession, might induce a reader of the Shdhndjnak to 
believe, that the sculptures related to the new faith introduced by 
ZeRA'TUSF.IT ; but, as a cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many 
of the figures appesr inconsistent with the reformed adoration of 
fire, we must have recourse to stronger proofs, that the Takhti 
JemsHI'd was erected after Cayu'MEKS. The building has lately 
been visited, and the characters on it examined, by Mr, Franck- 
EIN; from whom we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them with 
great accuracy : but without such testimony I should have suspecN 
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ed the correctness of the delineation ; because the Danish traveller 
has exhibited two inscriptions in modern Persian, and one of them 
from the same place, which cannot have been exactly, transcribed : 
they are very elegant verses of NizaImi' and Sadi' on the instability of 
human greatness, but so ill engraved or so ill copied, that, if I had not 
had them nearly by heart, I should not have been able to read them ; 
and M. Rousseau of Isfahan, who translated them with shameful 
inaccuracy, must have been deceived by the badness of the copy ; 
or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by forming 
one word of J EH and the particle prefixed to it. Assuming, however, 
that we may reason as conclusively on the characters published by 
Niebuhr, as we might on tire monuments themselves, were they 
now before us, we may begin with observing, as CHARDIN had ob- 
served on the very spot, tliat they bear no r(=jsemhlanee whatever to 
the letters used by the Gahrs in their copies of tlie Vendiddd : this 
I once urged, in an amicable debate witii BaHMAN, as a proof, that 
the Zend \QX.\.evs were a modern •invention ; but he seemed to hear 
me without surprise, and insisted, that the letters, to which I alluded, 
and which he had often seen, were monumental characters never 
used in books, and intended either to conceal some religious my- 
steries from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, like the 
embellished Cujic and Ndgari on several Arabian and Indian mo^ 
numents. He wondered, that any man could seriously doubt the 
antiquity of the F ahlavi letters ; and in truth the inscription behind 
the horse of Rustam, which NiEBUHR has also given us, is apparent- 
ly Pahlavi, and might with some pains be decyphered : that charac- 
ter was extremely rude, and seems to have been written, like the 
Roman and the Arabic, in a variety of hands ; for I remember to 
have examined a rare collection of old Persian coins in the Museum 
of the great Anatomist, WILLIAM Hunter, and, though I believed 
the legends to be Pahlavi, and had no doubt, that they were coins 
of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the inscriptions without wast^ 
ing more time, than I had then at command, in comparing the 
letters and ascertaining the proportions, in which they severally 
occurred. The gross Pahlavi was improved by Zera tusht or his 
disciples into an elegant and perspicuous character, in which the 
Zenddvestet was copied ; and both were written from the right hand 
to the left like other Chaldaic alphabets ; for they are manifestly 
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both of Chaldean origin ; but the Zend has the singular advantage 
of expressing all the long and short vowels, by distinct marks, in 
the body of each word, and all the words are distinguished by full 
points between them ; so that, if modern Persian were unmixed 
with Araik, it might be written in Zend with the greatest conveni- 
ence, as any one may perceive by copying in that character a few 
pages of the Shdkndmak. As to the unknown inscriptions in the 
place of Jemshi^D, it may reasonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a system of letters, which any nation ever adopted : in five 
of them the letters, which are separated by points, may be reduced 
to forty, at least I can distinguish no more essentially different ; 
and they all seem to be regular variations and compositions of a 
straight line and an angular hgure like the* head of a javelin, or a 
leaf (to use the language of botanists) hearted ajid lanced. Many of 
the Runic letters appear to have been formed of similar elements ; 
and it has been observed, that the writing at Persepolis bears a 
‘Strong resemblance to that, which the Irish call Ogham : the word 
Agam in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge ; but I dare not 
affirm, that the two words had a common origin, and only mean 
to suggest, that, if the characters in question be really alphabetical, 
they were probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, 
of which the priests only had the key. They might, I imagine, be 
decyphered, if the language weie certainly ktiown ; but, in ail the 
other inscriptions of the same mrt, the characters are too complex, 
and the variations of them too numr ♦'ous, to adii^it an opinion, that 
they could be symbols of articulate sounds : for even the N4gar\ 
system, which has more distinct letters than any known alphabet, 
consists only of forty-nine simple characters, two of which are mere 
substitutions, and four of little use m Sanscrit or in any other lanr 
guage ; while the more complicated figures, c:;.hibited by Niebuhk, 
must be as nurrerous at least as the Chmese keys, which are th^ 
signs of ideas only, and some of which resemble the old Persian let- 
ters Istakkr : the Danish traveller was convinced from his own 
observation, that they were written from the left hand, like all th^ 
characters used by Hindu nations ; but I must leave this dark 
subject, which I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made 
by myself, that the square Chaldaic letters, a few- of which are 
found on the Persian ruins, appear to have been originally the same 
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^ith the Divandgarl^ before the latter were enclosed, as we now 
see them, angular frames. 

IL The primeval religion of Ir^n, if we rely on the authorities 
adduced by MOHSANI Fa'ni', was that, which NewTON calls the 
oldest (and ft may justly be called the noblest) of all religions ; 
“ a firm belief, that One Supreme GoD- made the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and 
adoration of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged persons ; 
a fraternal affection for the whole human species, and a compassionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation/* A system of devotion so 
pure and sublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration ; 
and we learn from the Dabistkn^ that the popular worship of the 
Irdnians under Hu'shaNG was purely Sabian ; a word, of which I 
cannot offer any certain etymology,, but which has been deduced by 
grammarians from Sabd, a host^ and, particularly the host ofheavejt, or 
the celestial bodies^ in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is be- 
lieved to have consisted : there is a description, in the learned work 
just mentioned, of the several Persian temples dedicated to the Sun 
and Planets, of the images adored fn them, and of the magnificent 
processions to them On prescribed festivals, one of which is probab- 
ly represented by sculpture in the ruined city of Jemshi D ; but the 
planetary worship in Persia Seems only a part of a far more com- 
plicated religion, which we now find in these Indian provinces ; for 
Mohsan assures Us,- that, in the opinion of the best informed Per- 
siansy who professed the faith of Hu'SHaNG, distinguished from that 
of Zeua'tusht, the first monarch of Iran and of the whole eartl; 
was Maha^BA D, a word apparently Sanscrit^ who divided the people 
rnto four orders, the relions, the military, the commercial, and the ser- 
vile, to which he assigned names unquestionably the same in their 
origin with those now applied to the four primary classes of the 
Hindus, They added, that He received from the creator, and pro- 
mulgated among men, a sacred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Muselman author gives the Arabic title of desdtir, or regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that four^ 
teen Maha^ba1d« had appeared or would appear in human shaped 
for the government of this world : now when we know, that the 
Hindus believe in fourteen MENU’S, or celestial personages with simi- 
lar functions,, the first of whom left a book of regulations or divu^ 
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ordifuxncis, which they hold equal to the Vida^ and the language? of 
which they believe to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the first corruption of the purest and oldest religion was the sys- 
tem of IndUn Theology, invented by the Brdhmans and prevalent 
in these territories, wliere the book of MaHABAD or MENU is at 
this hour the standard of all religious and moral duties. The 
accession of Cayu'mkrs to the throne of Persia, in th6 eighth or 
ninth century before CHRIST, seems to have been accompanied by 
a considerable revolution both in government and religion : he 
was most probably of a different race from the Mahdbddians, who 
preceded him, and began perhaps the new system of national faith, 
which Iiu"^silANG, vyhosc name it bears, completed ; but the refor- 
mation was partial ; for, while the}^ re jected the complex polytheism 
of their predecessors, they retained the laws of Maha’BAD, with a 
superstitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus resem- 
bling ti\c Hindu sects, called Sanras and Sdgnieds, the second of 
which is very numerous at Banarcs where many agniJibtra! s are 
continually blazing, and where the Sdgnieds, when they enter on 
their sacerdotal office, kindle,, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Send, a fire which they keep lighted through their lives for their 
iiu[)tial ceremony, the performance of solemn sacrifices, the obse- 
quies of departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile. Tiiis re- 
markable rite was conti^med by ZiCKA TOSliT ; who reformed the 
old religion by the addition of genii, or angels, presiding over 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the veneration shown 
to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from 
heaven, and, above all, by establishing the actual adoration of One 
Supreme Being : he was born, acco» ding to Mohsan, in the district 
of Rai ; and it was lie, not, as Ammianus asserts, his protector 
GuSHTASU, who travelled into India, that he might receive infor- 
mation from the' Brdhmans in theologj an ;1 ethics. It is barely 
possible, that Fythagoras knew him in the capital of Irak ; but 
the Greecian sage must then have been far advanced in years, and 
we have no certain evidence of an intercourse between the two 
plulosophers. The rclon.i d religion of Persia continued in force, 
till that country was subdued by the Mtiselnians ; and, without 
studying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it in the 
modern Persian writings of several, who professed it. Bahm ' N 
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atwayjs nartted Zera TUSHT, with reverence ; but he was in truth a 
pure Theist, and strongly disclaimed any adoration of the fire or 
other elements : he denied, that the doctrine of two coeval principles^ 
supremely good and supremely bad, formed any part of his faith } 
and he often repeated with emphasis the verses of Firdausi on the 
prostration of CvRUS and his paternal grandfather before the 
blazing altar : “ Think not, that they were adorers of fire ; for that 
element was only an exalted object, on the lustre of which they 
fixed their e5^es ; they humbled themselves a whole week before 
God ; and, if thy understanding be ever so little exerted, thou must 
acknowledge thy dependence on the being supremely pure/’ In a 
story of Sadi, near the close of his beautiful Biistdn, concerning 
the idol of So'manaVh, or Maha de'Va, he confounds the religion 
of the Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brdhmans not only 
Moghs, ( which might be justified by a passage in the Mesnavt) but 
even readers of the Zend and Pdzend : now, whether this confusion 
proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot decide, but 
am as firmly convinced, that the doctrines of the Zend were dis- 
tinct from those of the VMa, as I am that the religion of the 
Brdhmans, with whom we converse every day, prevailed in Persia 
before the accession of Cayu MERS, whom the PdrsHs^ from respect 
to his memory, consider as the first of men, although they believe 
in an universal deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Persians their philosophy {pt as 
much as we know of it) was intimately connected ; for they were 
assiduous observers of the luminaries, which they adored, and es*^ 
tablished, according to Mohsan, who confirms in some degree the 
fragments of Berosus, a number of artificial cycles ’with distinct 
names, which seem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which 
the equinoxes appear to revolve : they are said also to have known 
the nK)st wonderful powers of nature, and thence to have acquired 
the fame of magicians and enchanters ; but I will only detain 
you with a few remarks on that metaphysical theology, Which has 
been professed immemorially by a numerous sect of Persians and 
Hindus, was Carried in part into Greece, and prevails even now 
among the learned Muselmans, who sometimes avow it without re- 
serve. Tho modern philosophers of this persuasion are called Sfijfs, 
either from the Greek word for a sage, or from t|te woollen mantle, 
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which they tised to wear in some provinces of Persia : their funda- 
mental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but GOD : that 
the human soul is an emanation from his essence, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re-united 
with it ; that the highest possible happiness will arise from its 
reunion, and that the chief good of mankind, in this .transitory 
world, consists in as perfect an u7tion with the Eternal Spirit ^as 
the incumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that, for this pur- 
pose, they should break all connexion (or tadlluk^ as they call it), 
with extrinsic objects, and pass through life without attachments, 
as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the impediment 
of clothes ; that they should be straight and free as the cypress, 
whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and not sink under a load, like 
fruit-trees attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the soul, the idea of celestial beauty must over- 
whelm it in extatic delight ; that, for want of apt words to ex- 
press the divine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we must 
borrow such expressions as approach the nearest to our ideas, and 
speak of Beauty and Love in a transcendent and mystical sense ; 
that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like ivax separated from 
its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails its disunion with melaft- 
choly music, and sheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, wait- 
ing passionately for the moment of il.s extiriction, as a disengage- 
ment from earthly trammels, and the means of returning to its 
Only Beloved. Such in part (f'»r I omit the minuter and more 
subtil metaphysics of the Sufis, which aiv mentioned in the Dabis- 
idn) is the wild and enthusiastic religion of the modern Persian poets, 
especially of the sweet Ha'fiz and the great Maulavl : such is the 
system of the philosophers and best lyric poets of India ; 

and, as it was a systeoi of the highest antiquity in both nations, 
it may be added to the many other proofs of an immemorial affi- 
nity between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Persian sculpture and ar- 
chitecture we have already made such observations, as were suffi- 
cient for our purpose ; nor will you be surprised at the diversity 
between the figures at Elephanta, which are manifestly Hindu, and 
those at Persepolis, which are merely Sahian, if you concur with 
me in believing, that the Takhti Jemshid was erected after the 
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time of CayumERS, vvheti the Brdhmans had migrated from IrXn 
and when their intricate mythology had been superseded by the 
simpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the sciencis or arts of the old Persians, I have little 
to say ; and no complete evidence of them seems to exist Mohsan 
speaks mpre than once of ancient verses in the Pahlavi language ; 
and BahmaN assured me, that som^ scanty remains of them had 
been preserved : their music and painting, which Nizami' celebra- 
ted, have irrecoverably perished ; and in regard to Ma Ni^, the 
painter and impostor, whose book of drawings called Artang, which 
he pretended to be divine, is supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Chinese, in whose dominions he had sought refuge, the whole tale is 
too modern to throw any light on the questions before us concern- 
ing the origin of nations and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reasoning, 
that a powerful monarchy was established in Ird.n long before the 
Assyrian, or Plshdddl, government ; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, though, if any choose to call it Cusiaft, Casdean, or 
Scythian, we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been ingrafted on 
that of the who founded the monarchies of Ay(^dhyd B.iui 
Indraprestha ; that the language of the first Persian empire was 
the mother of the Sanscrit, and consequently of the Zend, and Parsi, 
as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the language of the 
Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi, and that the 
primary Tartarian language also had been current in the same em- 
pire ; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, we 
cannot with certainty trace their unpolished and variable idioms. 
We discover, therefore in Persia, at the earliest dawn of history, the 
three distinct races of men, whom we described on former occasions 
as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary ; and, whether they were 
collected in Irdn from distant regions, or diverged from it, as from 
a common centre, we shall easily determine by the following con- 
siderations. Let us observe in the first place the central position of 
Irdn, which is bounded hy Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Irdn only, but is remote from 
Tartary, and divided even from the skirts of India by a consider- 
able gulf ; no country, therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
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sent forth Its colonies to all the kin;^^doms of Asia : the Brdhmans 
couldl never have migrated from India to Ird^ih because they are cx^ 
pressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws to leave the region, 
which they Inhabit at this day ; the Arabs have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mohammed, nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quittheir beautiful and extensive domains ; 
and, as to the Tartars, we have no trace in history of their departure 
from their plains and forests, till the invasion of the Medes, who, ac- 
cording to etymologists, were the sons of MadaI, and even they were 
cond!icted by princes of an Assyrian family. The three races, 
therefore, whom wc have already mentioned, (and more than three 
we have not yet found) migrated from Iran, as from their common 
country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, I presume from good au- 
thority, brings the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while 
a late very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious research- 
es, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia ; and another 
contends with great force, that both the Irish and old Britons pro- 
ceeded severally from the borders of the Caspian ; a coincidence 
of conclusions from different n.cdia by persons wholly unconnected, 
which could scarce have happened, if they were not grounded on 
solid principles. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Iran, or Persia in it^ largest sense, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts \ which, 
instead pf travelling westward only, as it has been fancifully sup- 
posed, or eastward, as might v»;ith equal reason have been asserted, 
were expanded in all directions to ai* the regions of the world, in 
which the Hindu race had settled under various denominations : but, 
whether Asia has not produced other races of men, distinct from 
the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any apparent 
diversity may not have sprung from an intermixture of those three 
indifferent proportions, must be the subject of a future inquiry. 
There is another question of more immediate importance, which you, 
gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “ by what means we can pre- 
serve our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced 
gradually to its present (shall I say flourishing or languishing ?) 
state/’ It has subsisted five years without any expense to the mem^ 
bers af it, until the first volume of our Transactions was published ; 
md the price of that large volume, if we compare the different 
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values of money in Bengal and in England, is not more than equal 
to the annual contribution towards the charges of the Royal Society 
by each of its fellows, who may not have chosen to compound for it 
on his admission : this I mention, not from an idea that any of us 
could object to the purchase of one copy at least, but from a wish 
to inculcate the necessity of our common exertions in promoting 
the ,sale of the work both here and in London, In vain shall we 
meet, as a literary body, if our meetings shall cease to be supplied 
with original dissertations and memorials ; and in vain shall we 
collect the most interesting papers, if we cannot publish them occa- 
sionally without exposing the Superintendents of the Company’s 
press, who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the 
danger of a considerable loss : by uthted efforts the French have 
compiled their stupendous repositories of universal knowledge ; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival them, or to diffuse 
over our own country and the rest of Europe the lights attainable 
by our Astatic Researches, 



IV. 

A LETTER from the late Henry Vansittart, Esq* 
To the President. 


Sir, 

Raving some time ago met with a Persian abridgment, com- 
posed by Ma^ilavl Khairu'ddi'n, of the dsrdrul afdghinah, or 
the secrets of the Afghctns, a book written in the Pushto language 
by Husain, the son of Sa'bir, the son of Khizr, the disciple of 
Hazrat Sha'h Ka'sim Sulaiindni, whose tomb is in Chtindrgnr^ I 
was induced to translate it Although it opens with a very wild des- 
cription of the origin of that tribe, and contains a narrative, which 
can by no means be offered upon the whole as a serious and probable 
history, yet I conceive, that the knowledge of what a nation suppose 
themselves to be, may be inte esting to a Society like this, as well 
as of what they really are : indeed the commencement of almost 
every history is fabulous ; and the most enlightened nations, after 
tliey have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance, which 
has enabled and induced them to coiraiiemorate actions, have 

always found a vacancy at then outset, which invention, or at best 
presumption, must supply. Such fictions appear at first in the 
form of traditions ; and, having this shape amused successive 
generations by a gratification of then national vanity, they are 
committed to writing, and acquire the authority of history. 

As a kingdom is an assemblage of component parts, condensed 
by degrees, from smaller associations of individuals, to their general 
union, so history is a cotnbination the of transactions not only of the 
different tribes, but even of the individuals of the nation, of which 
it treats : each particular narrative in such a general collection 
must be summary and incomplete. Biography therefore, as well 
as descriptions of the manners, actions, and even opinions of such 
tribes, as are connected with a great kingdom, are not only enter- 
taining in themselve.s, but useful ; as they explain and throw a 
light upon the history of the nation. 
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Ui^der ttee impressions, I venture to lay before the Society 
the translation of an abridged history of the Afghans, a tribe at 
different times subject to, and always connected with, the kingdoms 
of Persia and Hindustdn. I also submit a specimen of their lan- 
guage, which is called by them Pukhto ; but this word is softened 
in Persian into Pushto. 

I am. Sir 

With the greatest respect, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

HENRY VANSITTART. 

Calcutta, March 3, 



On the r)ESCF.NT of the AFGHANS ffom the JEWS/ 

^HE Afg'hdnSt accordingf to their own traditions, are the posterity 
of Melic Ta'lu't (king Saul) who, in the opinion of some, was 
a descendant of JudaH, the son of Jacob, and according to others, 
of Benjamin, the brother of JoSEf^H. 

In a war, which raged between the children of Israel and the 
Amnhkites^ the latter, being victorious, plundered the Jews, and ob- 
tained possession of the ark of the covenant. Considering this the 
God of the Jews, they threw it into fire, which did not affect it. They 
afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without success : 
every individual, who treated it with indignity, was punished for his 
temerit}^. They then placed it in their temple, but all their idols 
bowed to it. At length they fastened it upon a cow, which they 
turned loose in the wilderness. 

When the prophet S AMU EL arose, the children of Israel said to 
him : “ we have been totally subdued by the Amalekiies, and have 
no king. Raise to us a king, that we may be enabled to contend 
for the glory of God.” SaMUEL said : “ in case you are led out to 
battle, are you determined to fight ?” Th.cy answered : “ what has 
befallen us, that we should not fight against iiifidcLs i That nation 
has banished us from cur country and children ” At this time the 
Angel Gabriel descended, and, d divering a wand, said : “ it is the 
command of God, that the pers(>n, wliose stature shall correspond 
with this wand, shall be king of Israel'^ 

Melic Ta LU T was at that time a man of inferior condition, 
and performed the humble employment of feeding the goats and 
cows of others. One da> a cow under his charge was accidentally 
lost. Being disappointed in his searches, he was greatly distressed, 
and applied to Samuel, saying, “ I have lost a cow, and do not pos- 
sess the means of satisfying the owner. Pray for me, that I may be 
^ extricated from this difficulty.” Samuel, perceiving that he was a 
man of lofty stature, asked his name. He answered Ta'lu't. 
Samuel then said : “ Measure Ta'lu't with the wand, which the 
Angel Gabriel brought” His stature was equal to it. Samuel 
then said : “ GoD has raised Talu^T to be your king.” The ch*’ 
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drcn of /srael answered : we ^f% greater than our king. We are men 
of dignity, and He is of inferior condition. How shall He be ouf 
king.** Samuel informed them, they should know, that God had 
constituted TaI-u't their king, by his restoring the ark of the cove- 
nant. He accordingly restored it, and they acknowledged him their 
sovereign. 

After TaIlu'T obtained the kingdom, he seized part of the terri- 
tories of JaLU'T, or Goliah, who assembled a large army, but was 
killed by David, Ta'lu'T afterwards died a martyr in a war against 
the infidels ; and God constituted David king of the ferns. 

MbliC TaIlu^T had two sons, one called BERKIA, and the other 
Irmia, who served DaVid, and were beloved by him. He sent them 
to fight against the infidels ; and, by God*s assistance, they were 
victorious. 

The son of Berkia was called Afgh'an, and the son of Irmia 
was named USBEC. Those youths distinguished themselves in the 
reign of David, and were employed by Solomon. Afgh'^an was 
distinguished by his corporal strength, which struck terror into 
Demons and Genii. Usbec was eminent for his learning. 

Afghiln used frequently to make excursions to the mountains ; 
where his progeny, after his death, established themselves, lived in 
a state of independence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 

When the select of creatures, Muhammed, appeared upon earth, 
his fame reached the Afgh'ans, who sought him in multitudes under 
their leaders Kha LID and Abdul Rashi'D, sons of Wal'id. The 
prophet honoured them with the most gracious reception, saying i 
“Come, O or Kings;” whence they assumed the title of 

Melic^ which they enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his 
ensign, and said, that the faith would be strengthened by them. 

Many sons were born of KhaIlid, the son of WaiTid, who signa- 
lized themselves in the presence of the prophet, by fighting against 
- the infidels. Muhammed honoured and prayed for them. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmu'd of Ghaznah, eight men arrived, 
of the posterity of Kha LID the son of Wal'id, whose names wej(r^ 
Kalun, Alun, Daud, Yalua, Ahmed, Awin, and GnhZi. TM 
Sultan was much pleased with them, and appointed each a com- 
mander in his army. He also conferred on them the offices of 
Vazir and P^ahili Mutiak^ or Regent of the Empire, 
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Wherever they were stationed, they obtained possession of the 
jCountry, built mosques, and overthrew the temples of idols. They 
increased so much, that the army of MaHMuI) was chiefly compos- 
ed of Afghans. When Herhind, a powerful prince of Htndustdn^ 
meditated an invasion of Ghamah, Sultan Mahmu'd dispatched 
against him the descendants of KhaIlid with twenty thousand 
horse : a battle ensued ; the Afghans made the attack ; and, after a 
severe engagement, which lasted from daybreak till noon, defeated 
Herhind, killed many of the infidels, and converted some to the 
Muhantmedan faith. 

The Afghans now began to establish themselves in the moun- 
tains ; and some settled in cities with the permission of Sultan 
MahmuI). They framed regulations, dividing themselves into four 
classes, agreeably to the following description. The first is the pure 
class, consisting of those, whose fathers and mothers were Afghans, 
The second class consists of those, whose fathers were Afghans, and 
mothers of another nation. The third class contains those, whose 
mother were Afgha?is, and fathers of another nation. The fourth 
class is composed of the children of women, whose mothers were 
Afghans, and fathers and husbands of a diflerent nation. Persons, 
who do not belong to one of the classes, are not called Afghans, 

After the death of Sultan Maumu'o they made another settle- 
ment in the mountains. Shiha BUDDi N Guuri, a suosequent Sultan 
of Ghaznah, was twice repuli^’d from Hindustan. His assem- 

bled the people, and asked, if any ('f .he posterity of Kha lid were 
living. They answered : ‘^Many now li\- n\ a state of indepen- 
dence in the mountains, where they have a considerable army.” The 
Vazir requested them to go to the mountains, and by entreaties 
prevail on the Afghans to come . for they were the descendants of 
companions of the prophet. 

The inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this embassy, and, by en- 
treaties and presents, conciliated the minds of the Afghans, who 
promised to engage in the service of the Sultan, provided he would 
himself come, and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan 
waited them in their mountains ; honoured them ; and gave them 
dresses and other presents. They supplied him with twelve thou- 
sand horse, and a considerable array of infantry. Being dispached 
by the Sultan before bis own army, they took DthR, killed Roy 
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PaHTWRA the King, his Ministers and Nobles, laid waste the city, 
and made the infidels prisoners. They afterwards exhibited nearly 
.the same scene in Canau/. 

The Sultan, pleased by the reduction of those cities, conferred 
honours upon the Afghans, It is said, that he then gave them the 
titles of Patdn and KhAn : the word PatAn is derived from the 
Hindi verb Paitni, to rush, in allusion to their alacrity in attacking 
the enemy. The have greatly distinguished themselves in 

the history of Hindustan, and are divided into a variety of sects. 

The race of Afghans possessed themselves of the mountain of 
Solomon, which is near Kandakdr, and the circumjacent country, 
where they have built forts : this tribe has furnished many kings. 
The following monarchs of this race have sat upon the throne of 
Dekll : Sultan Behlole, Afghan Lod'i, Sultan Seconder, Sultan 
iBRAli IM, ShiIr Sh'ah, Isla'm Sh"ah, Adil Sh AH S'^UR. They 
also number the following kings of Gaur: Solaim^'an Shd,h Gurzani, 
BaYAZ^ID Shah, and Kutb Shah ; besides whom their nation has 
produced many conquerors of Prbvjnces. The Afghans are called 
Solaimdnl, either because they were formerly the subjects of 
Solomon, king of the Jews, or because they inhabit the mountain of 
Solomon. 

The translation being finished, I shall only add, that the coun- 
try of the Afghans, which is a province of Cdbnl, was originally called 
Roh, and from hence is derived the name of the Rohillahs. The 
city, which was established in it by ihQ Afgha7is, was called by them 
Paishwer, or Paishbr, and is now the name of the whole district. 
The sects of the Afghans, or Paidns, are very numerous. The princi- 
pal are these : Lodi, Lohaunl, Stir, Serwdni, V?isufzihl, Bangish, 
Dilazaul, Khatti, Yasin, Kkail, and Baloje, The meaning of Zihl 
is offspring, and of Khail, sect A very particular account of the 
Afghans has been written by the late Ha'J’IZ Rahmat Khdn, a chief 
of the Rohillahs, from which the curious reader may derive much in- 
formation. They are Muselmans, partly of the Sunni, and partly of 
the Shiah persuation. They are great boasters of the antiquity of 
their origin, and reputation of their tribe, but other Musebnans en- 
tirely reject their clainri, and consider them of modern, and even base, 
extraction. However, their character may be collected from his- 
tory. They have distinguished themselves by their courage, both 
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singly &nd unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They have con- 
quered for their own princes and for foreigners, and have always been 
considered the main strenth of the army, in which they have served. 
As they have been applauded for virtues, they have also been re- 
proached for vices, having sometimes been guilty of treachery, and 
even acted the base part of assassins. 

J SifeciMEN 0/ the Pushto Language. 

i/- ' 3 b j j j } t 

By the oppression of tyrannical rulers, 

Fire, the grave, and Paishdr, all three have been rendered equal, 

^ J ^ ^ y; ^ A 

With respect to prayers enjoined by the Sunnah, they are remitted. 
It is thus expressed in the reports. 

If a man perform them, It is v ^ry laudable. If he do not perform 
them, it is no crime in him. 

* 

\jf\ i 

A ^ % 40 ^ ^ ^ 0 ^ 40 

\Ji j^K V-T \j I 

If the disposition be not good, O Mirza, 

What difference is there between a Sayytd^n^ a Brdhman t 



NOTE by Mf'PRESiDENx. 

^HIS account of the Afghans may lead to a very interesting disco- 
^ry. We learn from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wander- 
ing journey, came to a country called Arsareth ; whets, -wt may 
suppose, they settled : now the Afghans are said by dit best Persian 
historians to be descended from the Jews ; they have traditions a- 
inon<^ themselves of such a descent; and it is even asserted, that their 
families are distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although, 
since their conversion to the Isldm, they studiously conceal their 
origin ; the Pushto language, of which I have seen a dictionary, has 
a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic ; and a considerable district 
under their dominion is called Hazdreh, or Hasdret, which might 
easily have been changed into the word used by ESDRAS. I strongly 
recommend an inquiry into the literature and history of the AJgkans, 



REMARKS on the Island of Hinzuan or Johanna. 

By the President. 

^INZU'A'N (a name, which has been gradually corrupted into 
Anzuame^ Anjimn^ Juanny^ and Johanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious instance 
of the slow approaches toward civilization, which are made by a 
small community, with many natural advantages, butwith few means 
of improving them, An account of this island, in which we 

hear the language and see the manners of Arabia, may neither be 
uninteresting in itself, nor foreign to the objects of inquiry proposed 
at the institution of our Society. 

On Afonday the 28th of July 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile^ 
of ten weeks and two days from the rugged islands of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a prospect so beautiful, that neither a 
painter nor a poet could perfectly represent it, and so cheering to us, 
that it can justly be conceived by such only, as have been in our 
preceding situation. It was the sun rising in full splendour on the 
isle of Maydta (as the se?men called it) which we had joyfully distin- 
guished the preceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and which 
now appeared at no great dirtance from the windows of our cabin ; 
while Hinzuan, for which we hai so long panted, was plainly dis- 
cernible a-head, where its high lands presented themselves with re- 
markable boldness. The weather was fair ; the water, smooth ; and 
a gentle breeze drove us easily before dinner-time round a rock, on 
which the Brilliant just a year before, into a comodious road^, 
where we dropped cur anchor early in the evening ; we had seen 
Mohila, another sister island, in the course of the day. 

The frigate was presently surrounded with canoes, and the deck 
soon crowded with native of all ranks, from the high born chief, who 
washed linen, to the half naked slave, who only paddled. Most of 
them had letters of recommendation from Englishmen, which none 
of them were able to read, though they spoke English intelligibly ; 


♦ Lat. 11^. io\ 47". S. Long. 44® 25' 5". E, by the M alter. 
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some appeared vain of titles, which our countrymett had given 
them in play, according to their supposed stations : we had Lords^ 
DzikeSy and Princes on boards soliciting our custom and importuning 
us for presents* In fact they were too sensible to be proud of emp- 
ty sounds, but justly imagined, that those ridiculous titles would’ 
serve as marks of distinction, and, by attracting notice, procure for 
them something substantial. The only men of real consequence in 
the island, whom we saw before we landed, were the Governor 
Abdullah, second cousin to the king^ and his brother Alwi', with 
their several sons ; all of whom will again be particularly men- 
tioned : they understood A raific, seemed zealots in the Mokam-- 
medan faith, and admired my copies of the Alkoran ; some verses 
of which they read, whilst Alwi' perused the opening of another 
Arabian manuscript, and explained it in English more accurately 
than could have been expected. 

The next morning showed us the island in all its beauty ; and 
the scene was so diversified, that a, distinct view of it could hardly 
have been exhibited by tlie best pencil : you must, therefore, be 
satisfied with a mere description, written on the very spot and com- 
pared attentively with the natural landscape. We were at anchor 
in a fine bay^ and before us was a vast amphitheatre, of which you 
may form a general notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in size and figure, and then supposing them 
to be thrown together, with a kind of artless symmetry, in all 
imaginable positions. The back ground was a series of mountains, 
one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendicularly high 
from the level of the sea, and little more than three miles 
from the shore : all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an' exquisite verdure. I had seen many a mountain 
of a stupendous height in Wales and Swisserland, but never saw 
one before, round the bosom of which the clouds were almost con- 
tinually rolling, while its green summit rose flourishing above them, 
ai>d received from them an additional brightness. Next to this dis- 
tant range of hills was another tier, part of which appeared chann- 
Ingly verdant, and part rather barren ; but the contrast of colours 
changed even this nakedness into a beauty : nearer still were innu- 
merable mountains, or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beech ; so that every shade of green, the 
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sweetest of colours, was displayed at one view by land and by water# 
But nothing conduced more to the variety of this enchanting pros-* 
pect, than the many rows of palm-trees, especially the |^1 and grace-* 
ful Ar^ca*St on the shores, in the valleys, and/m the ridges of hills, 
where one might almost suppose them to have been planted regular-* 
ly by design. A more beautiful appearance can scarce be conceived, 
than such a number of elegant palms in such a situation, with luxu- 
riant tops, like verdant plumes, placed at just intervals, and showing 
between them part of the remoter landscape, while they left the rest 
ttp be supplied by the beholder's imagination. 'The town of Matsa^ 
lay on our left, remarkable at a distance for the tower of the 
principal mosque, which was built by Hali MAH, a queen of the 
island, from whom the present king is descended : a little on our right 
was a small town, called Bantdni. Neither the territory of Nice, with 
its olives, date-trees, and cypresses, nor the isles of Hieres, with their 
delightful orange-groves, appeared so charming to me, as the view 
from the road of HtnsMn ; which, nevertheless, is far surpassed, as 
the Captain of the Crocodile assured us, by many of the islands in the 
southern ocean. If life were not too short for the complete discharge 
of all our respective duties, public and private, and for the acquisi- 
tion even of necessary knowledge in any degree of perfection, with 
how much pleasure and improvement might a great part of it be 
spent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contem- 
plating the nature of man m all its varieties \ 

We hastened to tread on firr'* land, to which we had been so 
long disused, and went on shore, afte; breakfast, to see the town, 
and return the Governor’s visit. As we walked, attended by a crowd 
of natives, I surprised them by reading aloud an Arabic inscription 
over the gate of a mosque, and still more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four sentences, which were writ ten very distinctly on the 
wall, signifying, “ that the world was given us for our own edifica- 
tion, not for the purpose of raising sumptuous buildings ; life, for 
the discharge of moral and religious duties, not for pleasurable in- 
dulgences ; wealth, to be liberally bestowed, not avaritiously hoard- 
td ; and learning, to produce good actions, not empty disputes.” 
We could not but respect the temple even of a false prophet, in 
which we found such excellent morality : we saw nothing better 
among the RomisA trumpery in the church at Madera. When wa 
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came to Abbullah^s hous<? were conducted through a small 
court-yard into an open room, on each side of which was a large *and 
convenient sofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark recess, over 
which a chintaxounStpoint hung down from^the ceiling*: this is the 
general form of the best rooms in the island ; and most of the toler-. 
able houses have a similar apartment on the opposite side of the court, 
that there may be at all hours a place in the shade for dinner or for 
repose. We were entertained with ripe dates front and the* 

milk of cocoanuts ; but the heat of the room, which seemed acces- 
sible to all, who chose to enter it, and the scent of musk or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, soon made us desirous of breathing a 
purer air ; nor could I be detained long by the Arabic manuscripts, 
which the Governor produced, but which appeared of little use, and 
consequently of no value, except to such as love mere curiosities : 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law of the Mohammedans^ 
I would gladly have purchased at a just price ; but he knew not 
what to ask, and I knew, that better books on that subject might be 
procured in Bengal, He then offered me a black boy for one of 
my AlkoranSi and pressed me to barter an Indian dress, which he 
had seen on board the ship, for a cow and calf : the golden slippers 
attracted him most; since his wife, he said, would like to wear them; 
and, for that reason, I made him a present of them; but had destined 
the book and the robe for his superior. No high opinion could be 
formed of Sayyad Abdullah, who seemed very eager for gain, and 
very servile. where he expected it. 

Our next visit was to Shaikh Sa'LIM^ the king’s eldest son ; and, 
if we had seen him first, the state of civilization in Hinstldn would 
have appeared at its lowest ebb : the worst English hackney in the 
worst stable is better lodged, and looks more princely than this 
heir apparent ; but, though his mien and apparel were extremely 
savage, yet allowance should have bfeen made for his illness ; which, 
as we afterwards learned, was an abscess in the spleen, a disorder 
not uncommon in that country, and frequently cured, agreeably to 
the Arabian practice, by the actual cautery. He was incessantly 
chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with shell-lime ; ax:ustora borrow- 
ed, I suppose, from the Indians, who greatly improve the composi- 
tion with spices and betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 
camphor: all the riatives of rank chewed it, but not, I* think, to so great 
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an exceJ5?<, Prince Sa^lim from time to time gazed at himself with' 
complacency in a piece of broken looking-glass, which was glu'ed on* 
a small board ; a specimen of wretchedness, which we observed in^ 
no other house ; but many circumstances convinced u’s, that the 
apparently low condition of his royal highness, who was not on bad 
terms with his father, and seemed not to want authority,, proceeded 
wholly from his avarice. His brother HaMDULLAH, who generally 
resides in the towft of Domoni, has a very different character, being 
esteemed a man of worth, good sense, and learning ; he had come, 
the day before to Matsamiido, on hearing that an English frigate 
was in the road ; and I, having gone out for a few minutes to read an 
inscription, found him, on my return, devouring a manus- 
cript, which I had left with some of the company. He is a 
or Mohammedan ]\xdigQ\ and, as he seemed to have more knowledge ^ 
than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned, that I had sO' 
fit tie conversation with him. The king, Shaikh Ahmed, has a 
younger son, named ABDULLaII, whose usual residence is in the 
town of W<in\, which he seldom leaves, as the state of his health 
is very infirm. Since the succession to the title and authority of 
Sultdn is not unalterably fixed in one line, but requires confirma- 
tion by the chiefs of the island, it is not improbable, that they may 
hereafter be confeired on prince HamouLLaH. 

A little beyond the hole, in which Salim received os, was his 
karam\OK the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to*, 
see, not through politeness to stra ngers, as we believed at first, but, 
as I learned afterwards from hi^' own hos, In expectation ofa present: 
we saw only two or three miserable creatures with their heads 
covered, while the favourite, as we supposed, stood behind a coarse 
curtain, and showed her ankles under it loaded with silver rings 
which, if she was capable of reflection, she must have considered as 
glittering fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational being would 
have preferred the condition of a wild beast, exposed to perils and 
hunger in a forest, to the splendid misery of being wife or mistress- 
to Sa'LIM. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was desirous of showing me his 
books ; but the day was too far advanced, and I promised to visit 
him some other morning. The governor, however, prevailed on u» 
to see his place ia the country, where he invited os to dine the oext 
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day : the walk was extremely pleasant from the town to the side of 
la rivulet, which formed in one part a small pool very convenient 
.for bathinfy, and thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of 
A hill ; but the dining-room was little better than an- open barn, 
and was recommended only by the coolness of its shade. Abdul- 
3LAH would accompany us on our return to the ship, together with 
two who spoke indififerently, and seemed eager to 

see all my manuscripts ; but they were very moderately learned, and 
gazed with stupid wonder on a fine copy of the Hamdsah and on 
other collections of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black messenger, with a tawny lad as 
tiis interpreter, came from prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his 
perspective-glass, wished to procure another by purchase or barter : 
a polite answer was returned, and steps taken to gratify liis wishes. 
As we on our part expressed a desire to visit the king at Domdni^ 
the prince’s messenger told us, that his master would, no doubt, 
lend us palanquins (for there was not a horse in the island) and order 
a sufficient number of his vassals ‘to carry us, whom we iniglit pay 
for their trouble, as we thought just : we commissioned him, there- 
fore, to ask that favour, and begged, that all might be ready for our 
excursion before sunrise ; that we might escape the heat of the noon, 
which, though it was the middle of winter, we had found excessive. 
The boy, whose name was COMBO Madi, stayed with us longer than 
his companion: there was something in his look so ingenuous, and 
in his broken English so simple, that we encouraged him to coiUinue 
his innocent prattle. He wrote and read Arnhis tolcuMy well, and 
set down at my desire the names of several towns in the island, which, 
he first told me, was properly called Hinzudu. The fault of beg- 
ging for whatever he liked, he had in common with the governor and 
other nobles ; but hardly in a greater degree : his first petition for 
■some lavender-water was readily granted ; and a small bottle of it 
was so acceptable to him, that, if we had suffered him, he would 
have kissed our feet \ but it was not for himself that he rejoiced so 
•extravagantly : he told us with tears starting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleased with it, and the idea of her pleasure seem- 
ed to fill him with rapture : never did I see filial affection more warm- 
iiy felt or more tenderly and, in my opinion, iw^f^ffectedly expressed , 
yet this boy wajs npta favourite of the office^^^’vvho thought hii^^ 
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ful. His mother’s name, he said, was Fa'tima ; and he importuned 
us to visit her ; conceiving, I suppose, that all matikind must love and 
admire her: we promised to gratify him ; and, having made him 
several presents, permitted him to return. As he reminded me of 
Aladdin in the Arabian tale, I designed to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he pressed me to write, instead of St 
Domingo, as some European visiter had ridiculously called him ; 
but, since the allusion would not have been generally known, and 
since the title of Aldiildin, or Eminence in Fatthy might have offend- 
ed his superiors, I thought it advisable for him to keep his African 
name. A ve^y indifferent dinner was prepared for us at the house 
of the Governor, whom we did not see the whole day, as it was the 
beginning of RamaddnyXhc Mohammedan lent, and he was engaged 
in his devotions, or made them his excuse ; but his eldest son sat by 
us, while we dined, together with Mu'sa, who was employed, jointly 
with his brother HuSAIN, as purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having observed a very elegant shrub, that grew about six feet 
high in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with plea- 
sure, that it was hinndyi'ii whic \ I had read so much in Arabian poems, 
and which European Botanists h<ive lidiculously named .* 

Mu'SA bruised some of the leaves, and, having moistened them with 
water, applied them to our nail<, and tips of our fingers, wliich in a 
short time, became of a dark orange-^xariet. I had before conceived 
a different idea of this dye, and imagined, that it was used by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural redoess of tho^e parts in young and 
healthy persons, which in all cv^untne.> must be considered as a beauty: 
perhaps a less quantity of hnindy or the same differently prepared, 
might have produced that effect. Tlie old men in Arabia\x^^di the 
same dye to conceal their grey hair, while their daughters were dying 
their lips and gums blacl , to set off the whiteness of their teeth ; so 
universal lu all nations and ages are persorial vanity, and a love of dis- 
guising truth ; though in all cases, the farther our species recede fiom 
nature, the farther they depart from tiue beauty; and men at least 
should disdain to use artifice or deceit for any purpose or on any occa- 
sion: if the women of rank at Paris^ or those in London who wish to 
imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barbaiians ; let them view 
their own head-dresses and cheeks in a glass, and, if they have left 
no room for blushes, be inwardly at least ashamed of their censure. 
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In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path amid plants and trees no less new than beautiful, and re- 
.gretted exceedingly, that very few of them were in blossom ; as I 
should then have had leisure to examine them. Curiosity led me 
from hill to hill ; and I came at last to the sources of a rivulet, 
which we had passed near the shore, and from which the ship was 
to be supplied with excellent water. I saw no birds on the moun- 
tains but Guinea-fowl, which might have been easily caught : no 
insects were troublesome to me, but mosquitos ; and I had no fear 
of venomous reptiles, having been assured, that the air was too pure 
for any to exist in it ; but I was often unwillingly a cause of fear to 
the gentle and harmless lizard, who ran among the shrubs. On my 
return I missed the path, by which I had ascended ; but, having 
met some blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was by them 
directed to another, which led me round, through a charming grove 
of cocoa-trees, to the Governor’s country seat, where our entertain- 
ment was closed by a sillabub, which the English had taught the 
Muselmans to make for them. 

We received no answer from SaIlim ; nor, indeed, expected one; 
since we took for granted, that he could not but approve our inten- 
tion of visiting his father ; and we went on shore before sunrise, in full 
expectation of a pleasant excursion to Domdni: but we were happily 
disappointed. The servants, at the prince’s door, told us coolly, that 
their master was indisposed, and, as they believed, asleep; that he iiad 
given them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durst 
not disturb him. ALWrsoon came to pay us his compliments; and was 
followed by his eldest son, Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gar- 
dens of the two princes Sa lim and Hamdullah ; the situation was 
naturally good, but wild and desolate; and, in Sa'lim’s garden, which 
we entered through a miserable hovel, we saw a convenient bathing- 
place, well-built with stone, but then in great disorder, and a shed, by 
way of summer-house, like that under which wc dined at the go- 
vernor's, but smaller and less neat. On the ground lay a kind of cra- 
dle about six feet long, and little more than one foot in breadth, 
made of cords twisted in a sort of clumsy network, with a long thick 
bambu fixed to each side of it : this, we heard with surprise, was a 
royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, in which we were to have 
been rpcked on men*s shoulders over the mountains, I had much con- 
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versation with Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and communica^ 
live*: lie told me, tliat several of his countrymen composed songs and 
tunes ; that he was himself a passionate lover of poetry and music y 
and that, if^ we would dine at his house, he would play and sing to us. 
We declined his invitation to dinner ; as we had made a conditional 
promise, if ever we passed a day at Matsamudo, to eat our curry with 
Bdnd GlBir, an honest man, of wliom we purchased eggs and vege- 
tables, and to wliom some Englishman had given the title of lord^ 
which made him extremely vain : we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
Ahmed only a morning visit. He sung a hymn or two in Arabic^ 
and. accompanied his drawling, though pathetic, psalmody with a 
kind of mandoline, which he touched with an awkard quill : the in- 
strument was very imperfect, but seemed to give him delight. The 
names of the strings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, 
simple and compounded ; but I could not think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain WILLIAMSON, who wished to present some liter- 
ary curiosities to the library at Dublin^ a small roll containing a hymn 
in Arabic letters^ but in the language of Mo?nbasa, which was mixed 
with Arabic; but it hardly de* erved examination, since tlie study 
of languages has little intrinsic value, and is only useful as the in- 
strument of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect from the 
poets of the Mozambique. Ahmed would. I believe, have heard 
our European airs (I always except French melody) witl; rapture, for 
his favourite tune was a common /m/j5 jig, with which he seemed 
wonderfully affected. 

On our return to the beech J tr.oughd of visiting old Alwi', ac- 
cording to my promise, and prince Sa'LiM, whose character I had 
not then discovered : I resolved for that purpose to stay on shore 
alone, our dinner with GiBU having been fixed at an early hour, 
Alwi' showed me his manus :ripts, which chiefly related to tl\e cere- 
monies and ordinaiices of his own religion ; and one of them, 
which I had formerly seen in Europe, was a collection of sublime and 
elegant hymns in praise of Mohammed, with explanatory notes in 
the margin : 1 requested him to read one of them after the manner 
of the Arabs, and he chanted it in a strain by no means unpleasing ; 
but I am persuaded, that he understood it very imperfectly. The 
room, which was open to the street, was presently crowded with 
visiters, most of whom were Muftis, or Expounders of the Law; 
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Afid Alwi' desirous, perhaps, to display his zeal before them at the 
expense of good breeding, directed my atteation to a passage in a 
commentary on the Kordfi, which 1 found levelled at the 
The commentator, having related with some additions (but, on the 
whole, not inaccurately) the circumstances of the temptation, puts 
this speech into the mouth of the tempter : “ tiiough I am unable to 
** delude thee, yet I will mislead, by thy means, more human crea- 
tures, than thou wilt set riglit/’ ‘Nor was this menace vain, (says 
‘ the Mohamuiedan writer) for the inhabitants of a region many 
‘ thousand leagues in extent are still so deluded by the devil, that they 
‘ impiously call TsA the son of GoD : heaven preserve us, he adds,, 
‘ from blaspheming Christians as well as blaspheming Jezvs* Al- 
though a religious dispute with those obstinate zealots would have 
been unseasonable and fruitless, yet they deserved, I thought, a slight 
reprehension, as the attack seemed to be concerted among them. 
‘The commentator, said I, was much to blame for passing so indis- 
‘ criminate and hasty a censure : the title, which gave your legislator, 

* and gives you, such offence, was often applied in Judea^ by a bold 

* figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unusual in Arabic^ to 
‘ angels^ to holy men^ and even to all mankind^ who are commanded to 
‘c-di God their Father ; and in this large sense, the Apostle to the 
^Romans calls the elect the children of GoD, and the MksSIAH the 

* first-born among many brethren ; but the words crnly begotten are ap- 
‘ plied transcendently and incomparably to him alone* ; and, as for me, 
‘ who believe the scriptures, which you also profess to believe, though 
‘ you assert without proof that we have altered them, I cannot refuse 
‘ him an appellation, though far surpassing our reason, by which he is 
‘distinguished in the Gospel; and the believers in MuhaMMED, who 
‘ expressly names him the Messiah, and pronounces him to have been 

* born of a virgin, whicli alone might fully justify the phrase condemn- 
‘ ed by this author, are themselves condemnable for cavilling at words, 
‘ when they cannot object to the substance of our faith consistently 
‘ with their own/ The Muselmans had nothing to say in reply ; and 
the conversation was changed. 

I was astonished at the questions, which ALWl'^put to me con- 
cerning the late peace and the^ndependence of America; the several 
powers and resources of Britain and France^ Spain and Holland ; 

Rom. 8. »9. Soc i. John 3. 1. 11 . Barrow, 9 ^ 1 , 032, 251. 
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the character and supposed views of the Emperor ; the compara- 
tive strength of the Russian, Imperial, and Othman armies, and 
their respective modes of bringing their forces to action : I answered 
him without reserve, except on the state of our possessions in India / 
nor were my answers lost ; for I observed, that all the company 
were variously affected by them ; generally with amazement, often 
with concern ; especially when I described to them the great force 
and admirable discipline of the Austrian army, and the^ stupid pre- 
judices of the Turks, whom nothing can induce to abandon their 
old Tartarian habits, and exposed the weakness of their empire in 
Africa, even in the more distant provinces of Asia, In return 
he gave me clear, but general, information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his island : “ his country, he said, was poor, 
and produced few articles of trade ; but,^if they could get money, 
which they notv preferred to play things {yXxo'^Q. were his words) they 
“ might easily, he added, procure foreign commodities, and exchange 
** them advantageously with their neighbours in the islands and on 
“ the continent : thus with a little money, said he, we purchase mus- 
“ kets, powder, balls, cutlasses, knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other 
“ articles brought from Bombay, and with those we trade to Mada-‘ 
gas car for the natural produce of the country or for dollars, with 
** which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and so forth, in that is- 
“ land. '^\\\\ gold, which we receive from your ships, vve can procure 
** elephants* teeth from the natives of Mo^^anibique, who barter them 
** also for ammunition and bars of *ion, and the Portuguese in that 
“ country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our com- 
** modities : those cloths we dispose of lucratively in the three neigh- 
“ bouring islands ; whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
“which grows in Camara, and slaves, which we buy also at other 
“places, to which we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our own 
“ vessels.*' 

Here I could not help expressing my abhorrence of their slave- 
trade, and asked him by what law they claimed a property in 
rational beings ; since our creator had given our species a dominion, 
to be moderately exercised, over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, but none to man over man, “ By no law, answered 
“ he, unless necessity be a law. There are nations in Madagascar 
“ anj(l in Africa, who know neither God, nor his Prophet, nor MoSES, 
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nor David, nor the MessIaH : those nations are in perpetual war, 
“ and take many captives ; whom, if they could not sell, they would 
‘t certainly kill Individuals among them are in extreme poverty, 
‘^and have numbers of children ; who, if they cannot be disposed of, 
“ must perish through hunger, together with their miserable parents : 
“ by purchasing these wretches, we preserve their lives, and, perhaps, 
those of many others, whom our money relieves. The sum of the 
‘‘argument is this : if we buy them, they will live ; if they become 
“ valuable servants, they will live comfortably ; but, if they are not 
“ sold, they must die miserably.” ‘ There may be, said I, such cases ; 

‘ but you fallaciously draw a general conclusion from a few particular 
‘ instances ; and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thousand other 
‘occaoions, deludes mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a cons- 
‘ tant and gainful traffic /n human creatures foments war, in which 
‘ captives are always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, 
‘ which you pretend to be the cause of a practice in itself reprehen- 
‘ sible, while in truth it is its effect ; the same traffic encourages lazi- 
‘ ness in some parents, who might in general support their families 
‘ by proper industry, and seduces others to stifle their natural fccl- 
‘ ings : at most your redemption of those unhappy children can 
‘ amount only to a personal contract, implied between you, for grati- 
* tude and reasonable service on their part, for kindness and hu- 
‘ inanity on yours ; but can you think your part performed by 
‘disposing of them against their wills with as much indifference, as 
‘ if you were selling cattle ; especially as they might become readers 
‘of the Koran, and pillars of your faith ? The law, said he, forbids 
‘our selling them, when they are belivers in the Piophet ; and little 
‘ children only are sold ; nor they often, or by all masters/ “ You, 
“ who Relieve in MuhaMMED, said 1, are bound by the spirit and 
“ letter of his laws to take pains, that they also may believe in him ; 
“ and, if you neglect so important a duty for sordid gain, I do not see 
“ how you can hope for prosperity in this world, or for happiness in 
“ the next.” My old friend and the Micft^s assented, and muttered 
a few prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching, before many 
minutes had passed. 

So much time had slipped away in this conversation, that I could 
make but a short visit to prince SaTim ; and my view in visiting 
him was to fix the time of our journey to Doindui as early as possible 
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on the next morning. His appearance was more savage than ever j 
and I found him in a disposition to complain bitterly of the English : 
‘"No acknowledgement, he said, had been made for the kind atten- 
“tions of himself and the chief men in his country to the officers and 
"‘people of the Brilliant^ though a whole year had elapsed since the 
“wreck.” I really wondered at the forgetfulness, to, which alone 
such a neglect could be imputed ; and assured him, that I would 
express my opinion both in Bengal in to England, 

“We have little, said he, to hope from letters; for, when we have 
“been paid with them instead of money, and have shown them on 
“ board your ships, we have commonly been treated with disdain, 
“and often with imprecations.” I assured him, that either those 
letters must have been written coldly and b}' very obscure persons, 
6r shown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in 
all nations ; but that a few instances of rudeness ought not to give 
him a general prejudice against our national character. “ But you,. 
“ said he, are a wealthy nation ; and v/eare indigent : yet, though all 
our graves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at* 
“ your service, you always try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you choose to dispose of, and frequently will neither sell nor 
“give those things, which we principally want.” “ To form, said I,, 
“a just opinion of Englishmen^ you lUTist visit us in our own island, 
or at least in India / here we arc strangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have no design to trade ui any country, and none of us think 
“of trading in Hlnzudn, where we slop only for refreshment. Tlie 
“clothes, arms, or instrument, which you may want, are commonly 
“ necessary or convenient to us ; but, if Sayyad ALwf or his sons 
“ were to be strangers in our country, you would have no reason tO' 
“boast of superior hospitality.” He then showed me, a second time, 
a part of an old silk vest with the star of the order of the Thistle, 
and begged me to explain the motto ; expressing a- wish, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return 
for his good offices to the English, I represented to him the impos- 
sibility of his being gratified, and took occasion to say, that there was 
more true dignity in their own native, titles, than in those of prince, 
duke^ and lord^ which had been idly given them, but had no confor- 
mity to their manners or the constitution of their government. 

This conversation being agreeable to neither of us, I changep 
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it by desiring, that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next 
morning as early as possible: he answered, that his palanquins were 
at oar service for nothing, but that we must pay him ten dollars 
for each set of bearers ; that it was the stated price ; and that Mr. 
Hastings had paid it, when he went to visit the king. This, as I 
learned afterwards, was false.; but, kx all events, I knew, that he 
would keep the dollars himself, and give nothing to the bearers, 
who deserved them better, and whom he would compel to leave 
their cottages, and toil for his profit “Can you imagine, I re- 
“ plied, that we would employ four and twenty men to bear us so 
far on their shoulders without rewarding them amply ? But since 
“ they are free men (so he had assured me) and not your slaves, we 
“ will pay them in proportion to their diligence and good behavi- 
“ our ; and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a pre- 
“ vious bargain,’* I showed him an elegant copy of the Kordii^ 
which I destined for his father, and described the rest of iny pre- 
sent ; but he coldly asked, if that was all: ” had he been king, a 
purse of dry dollars would have gfven liim more pleasure than the 
finest or holiest manuscript. Finding him, in conversing on a va- 
riety of subjects, utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took 
rny leave, and saw him no more ; but promised to let him know for 
certain whether we should make our intended excursion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occasion, in the course 
of the clay, to observe the manners of the natives in the middle 
rank, who are called Bdnas^ and all of whom have slaves constantly 
at work for them : we visited the mother of ComsoMA'di, who seem- 
ed in a station but little raised above indigence ; and her husband, 
who was a mariner, bartered an Arabic treatise on astronomy and 
navigation, which he had read, for a sea compass, of which he well 
knew the use. 

In the morning I had conversed with two very old Arabs of 
Yemeu^ who had brought some articles of trade to Hinzuan ; and 
in the afternoon I met another, who had come from Maskat (where 
at that time there was a civil war) to purchase, if he could, an hun- 
dred stand of arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, and 
they returned my compliments with great warmth ; especially the 
two old men, who were near fourscore, and reminded me of ZOHAIK 
and Ha'ketu. 
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‘ So bad. an account had bean given me of the road over the 
mountains, that I disuaded my companions from thinking of the 
journey, to which the Captain became rather disinclined ; but, as I 
wished to be fully acquainted with a country, which I might never 
see again, I wrote the next day to SaIlim, requesting him to lend 
me one palanquin and to order a sufficient number of men : he sent 
me rio written answer ; which I ascribe rather to his incapacity than 
to rudeness ; but the Governor, with Alwi" and two of his sons, 
came on board in the evening, and said, that they had seen my let- 
ter ; that all should be ready ; but that I could not pay less for the 
men than ten dollars, I said I would pay more, but it should be to the 
men themselves, according to their behaviour. They returned some- 
what dissatisfied, after I had played at chess with Alwi ' s younger 
son, in whose manner and address there was something remarkably 
pleasing. 

Before sUnrise on the 2nd of Atigust I went alone on shore, with 
a small basket of such provisions, as I might want in the course of 
the day, and with some cushions to make the prince’s palanquin at 
least a tolerable vehicle ; but the prince was resolved to receive the 
dollars, to which his men were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I was 
eager for the journey, he could prescribe his own terms. Old AlwT 
met me on the beech, and brought v^xcusc® from Sa^HM ; who, he 
said, was indisposed. He conducted me to his house ; and seemed 
rather desirous of persuading ne to ahar.don my design of visiting 
the king ; but I assured him, thai if the prince would not supply 
me with proper attendants, I would walk t(' Oomdni with my own 
servants and a guide. ‘ Shmkh Sa'lim, he said, was miserably ava- 

* ritious ; that he was ashamed of a- kinsman with such a disposi- 
‘ tion ; but that he was no less obstinate than covetous ; and that, 

‘ without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impossible to procure 

* bearers/ 1 then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or pre- 
tended to carry, to Salim, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that he had no silver, and promising to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous 
Vehicle was brought by nine sturdy blacks, who could not speak a 
word of Arabic ; so that I expected no information concerning the 
country, through which I was to travel ; but AlwT assisted me in a 
paint of the utmost consequence. ‘ You cannot go, said he, without 
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* an interpreter ; for th« Idtig speaks only the Jangaage of this is^ 

* land ; but I have a servant, whose name is Titmo'ni, a sensible and 
. * worthy man, who understands English^ and is much esteemed by 

‘ the king : he is known and valued all over HinBuAn, This man 

* shall attend you ; and you will soon be sensible of his worth/ 

Tumcj'ni desired to carry my basket, and we set out with a 
prospect of fine weather, but some hours later than I had intended. 
I walked, by the gardens of the two princes, to the skirts of the 
town, and came to a little village consisting of several very neat 
huts made chiefly with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was so stony, that I sat in the palanquin, and was 
borne with perfect safety over some rocks : I then desired my guide 
to assure the men, that I would pay them liberally ; but the poor 
peasants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, were 
not perfectly acquainted with the use of money, and treated my 
promise with indifference. 

About five miles from Matsamudo lies the town of Wdnl^ 
where Shaikh Abdullah, who has already been mentioned, usually 
resides : I saw it at a distance, and it seemed to be agreeably 
situated. When I had passed the rocky part of the road, I came 
to a stony beech, where the sea appeared to have lost some ground, 
since there was a fine sand to the left, and beyond it a beautiful 
bay, which resembled that of Weymouth^ and seemed equally con- 
venient for bathing ; but it did not appear to me, that the stones, 
over which I was carried, had been recently covered with water. 
Here I saw the frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, turned 
from the coast into a fine country very neatly cultivated, and 
consisting partly of hillocks exquisitely green, partly of plains, 
which were then in a gaudy dress of rich yellow blossoms : my 
guide informed me, that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, 
which was eaten by the natives. Cottages and farms were inter- 
spersed all over this gay champaign, and the whole scene was 
delightful ; but it was soon changed for beauties of a different sort. 
We desended into a cool valley, through which ran a rivulet of 
perfectly clear water ; and there, finding my vehicle uneasy, though 
from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I concluded them to 
be quite at their ease, I bade them set me down, and walked before 
them all the rest of the way. Mountains, clothed with fine trees 
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-and ,| 50 wemig shrubs, presented themselves on our ascent from the 
vale ; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleasant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impossibility of loitering a while to . 
examine the variety of new blossoms, which succeeded one another 
at every step, and the virtues, as well as names, of which seemed 
familiar to TUMU^NI. At length we descended into a valley of 
greater extent than the former : a river or large wintry torrent ran 
through it, and fell down a steep declibity at the end of it, where 
it seemed to be lost among rocks. Cattle were grazing on the 
banks of the river, and the huts of their owners appeared on the 
hills : a more agreeable spot I had not before seen even in Swisser- 
land ot Merionethshire ; but it was followed by an assemblage of 
natural beauties, which I hardly expected to find in a little island 
twelve degrees to the south of the Line. I was not sufficiently 
pleased with my solitary journey to discover charms, which had no 
actual existence, and the first effect of the contrast between St. 
Jago and Hinzudn had ceased ; but, without any disposition to 
give the landscape a high colouring, I may truly say, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country, which next presented 
itself, as far surpassed Ermenoiivilk or Blenheim^ or any other 
imitations of nature, which I had seen in France or England^ 
as the finest bay surpass^'^s an artificial piece of water. Two 
very high mountains, covered to the sunimit with the richest 
verdure, were at some distance on my right hand, and separated 
from me by meadows diversified Vvith cottages and herds, or by 
vallies resounding with torrents and water-f dls ; on my left was 
the sea, to which there were beautiful openings ftom the hills and 
woods ; and the road was a smooth path naturally winding through 
a forest of spicy shrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high trees 
were spangled with white blossoms equal in fragrance to orange- 
flowers i ray guide called them but the day was declin- 

ing so fast, that it was impossible to examine them: the variety of 
fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a transient view in this 
magnificent garden, would have supplied a naturalist with amuse- 
ment for a month; but I saw no remarkable insect, and no reptile 
of any kind. The woodland was diversified by a few pleasant 
glades, and new prospects were continually opened : at length a 
Roble view of the sea burst upon me unexpectedly ; and, having 
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passed a hill' or two, we tame to the beech, beyond which were* 
several hills and cottages. We turned from the shore; and, on* 

• the next eminence, I saw the |own of at a little distance 

below us : I was met by a number of natives, a few of whom spoke 
Arabic^ and thinkinfr it a* convenient place for repose,! sent my 
guide to apprize the king of itky intended visit He returned in half 
an hour with a polite message ; aiid l walked into the town, which 
seemed large and populous. A great crowd accompanied me,, 
and I was conducted to a house built on the same plan with the 
best houses at Mat^amtido: in the middle of the court-yard stood 
a large il/i7w<?«^^-tree, which perfumed the air ; the apartment ou 
the left was erupty ; and, in that on the right, sat the king on a sofa 
or bench covered with an ordinary carpet. He rose, when I 
entered, and, grasping my hands, placed me near him on the right 
but, as he could speak only the language of IfinzudUy I had 
recourse to my friend TuMU'Nl, than whom a readier or more 
accurate interpreter could not have been found. I presented the 
king with a very handsome Indian dress of blue silk with goldeu 
flowers, which had been worn only once at a masquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Kordn^ from which I read a few verses 
to him : he took them with great complacency, and said, “ he 
“ wished I had come by sea, that he might have loaded one of my 
“ boats with fruit and with some of his finest cattle. He had seen 
“ me,, he said, on board the frigate, where he had been, according, 
“to his custom, in disguise, and had heard of me from his son 
''Shaikh Hamckullah.” I gave him an account of my journey,, 
and extolled the beauties of his country : he put many questions 
concerning mir^e, and professed great regard for our nation, “But 
“ I hear, said he, that you are a magistrate,, and consequently 
" profess peace : why are you armed with a broad sword ? ” “ I 
“ was a man, I said, before 1 was a magistrate and, if it should ever 
“happen, that law could not protect me, I must protect myself.’^ 
He seemed about sixty years* old, .had a very cheerful countenance,, 
and great appearance of good nature mixed with a certain dignity,, 
which distinguished him from the crowd of ministei^ and officers,, 
who attended him. Our conversation was interrupted by notice, , 
that it was the time for evening prayers ; and, when he rose, ha 
said : " this bouse is yours> and I will visit you in it^ after you have 
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** tak^ti some refreshment.” Soon after, his servants brought' a 
roast fowl, a rice-pudding, and some other dishes, with papayas 
and very good pomegranates : my own basket supplied the rest of 
my supper. The room was hung with old red cloth, and decorated 
with pieces of porcelain and festoons of English bottles ; the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large sea-shells ; and the. bed place 
was a recess, concealed by a chintsi hanging, opposite to the sofa, 
on which we had been sitting : though it was not a place that 
invited repose, and the gnats were inexpressibly troublesome, yet 
the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable slumber. 
1 was waked by the return of the king and his train ; some of 
whom were Arabs ; for I heard one of them say Imwa rdkid or he 
is sleeping : there was immediate silence, and I passed the night 
with little disturbance, except from the unwelcome songs of the 
ihosquitos. In the morning ail was equally silent and solitary ; the 
house appeared to be deserted ; and I began to wonder what had 
become of TUMU NI : he came at length with concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had run away in the night ; 
but that the king, who wished to see me in another of his houses, 
would supply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on me to 
stay, till a boat could be sent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom I found sitting on a laised sofa in a large room, the wails of 
which were adorned with sentences from the Koran in very legible 
characters : about fifty of his subjects weie seated on the ground in 
a semicircle before him ; and rny jnt'*rpretcr took his place in the 
midst of them. The good old king laughed heartily, when he 
heard the adventure of the night, and said: “you will now be my 
"guest for a week, I hope ; but seriously if you must return soon, 
I will send into the country for some peasants to carry you.” 
He then apologized for the behaviour of Shaikh SaIlim, which he 
had heard from Tumit'ni, who told me afterwards, that he was 
much displeased with it, and would not fail to express his displea- 
sure : he concluded with a long harangue on the advantage, which 
the English might derive, from sending a ship^ every year from 
Bmtb&y to trade with his subjects, and on the wonderful cheapness 
of their commodities, especially of their cowries. Ridiculous as 
this idea might seem, it showed an enlargement of mind, a desire 
of promoting the interest of his people, and a sense of the ‘benefits 
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arising frotn trade, which c^iild hardly have been expected from a 
petty chief, and which, if he had been sovereign of Yemen, 

•might have been expanded into rational projects proportioned to 
the extent of bis dominions. I answered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India: but that I would report 
the substance of his conversation, and would ever bear testimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of hfs country, and to the mildness 
with which he governed it. As I had no incltnatioo to pass a second 
night in the island, I requested leave to return without waiting for 
bearers : he seemed very sincere in pressing me to lengthen my visit, 
but had too much Arabian politeness to be importunate, We, there- 
fore, parted ; and, at the request of Tumu'ni, who assured me that 
little time would be lost in showing attention to one of the worthiest 
men in Hinzudn, I made a visit to the Governor of the town, whose 
name wasMuTEKKA; his manners were very pleasing, and he showed 
me some letters from the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared 
to flow warm from the heart, and contained the strongest eloge of 
his courtesy and liberality. He insisted on filling my basket with 
some of the finest pomegranates I had ever seen ; and I left the 
town, impressed with a very favourable opinion of the king and his 
governor. When I reascended the hill, attended by many of the 
natives, one of them told me in Arabic, that I was going to receive 
the highest mark of distinction, that it was in the king’s power to 
show me ; and he had scarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
single gun ; Shaikh Ahmed had saluted me with the whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and said Allah Acbar : the people shout- 
ed, and I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience 
from excessive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, 
however, was not on the whole unpleasant: I sometimes rested in the 
valleys and forded all tjie rivulets, which refreshed me with their 
coolness, and supplied me with exquisite water to mix with the juice 
of my pomegranates, and occasionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by some peasants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, 
and brought the king’s present of a cow with her calf, and a she»-goat 
with two kids : they had apparently been selected for their beauty, 
and were brought safe to Bengal. The prospects, which had so 
greatly delighted me the preceding day, had not yet lost their charms, 
tbt^pgh they wanted the recommendatajlp of novelty ; but I must 
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coiillilss, that the most delightful object in that day’s walk of neat 
len iwiles was the black frigate, which I discerned at sunset from a 
rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Close to the town I was met by a*' 
native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
-which afforded me a delicious draught : he informed me, that one of 
his countrymen had been punished that afternoon for. a theft on 
board the Crocodile, and added, that, in his opinion, the punishment 
was no less just, than the offence was disgraceful to his country. 
The offender, as I afterwards learned, was a youth of a. good family, 
who had marrie J a daughter of old Ai.Wl', but, being left alone for 
a moment in the cabin, and seeing a pair of blue morocco slippers, 
could not resist the temptation, and concealed them so ill under his 
^gown, that he was detected with the maine'r. This proves, that no 
principle of honour is instilled by education into the gentry of this 
island ; even Alwi', when he had observed, that, “in the month of 
"Jiainaddn, it was not lawful to paint w'nhhmna or to tell lies" and 
when I asked, whether both werei lawful all the rest of the year, an- 
swered, that “lies were innocent if no man was injured by them.’* 
TuJJU'NI took his leave, as well satisfied as myself with our excur- 
sion ; I told him, before his master, that I transferred also to him the 
dollars, which were due to me out of the three guineas ; and that, if 
ever they should part, I should be very glad to receive him into roy 
service in India. Mr. Roberts, the master of the ship, had pass- 
ed the day with Sayyad Ahmeo, and had learned fiom him a few 
curious circumstances concerning thf government of Htnaudn ; which 
he found to be a monarchy limited by an ai i^tocracy. The king, he 
was told, had no power of making war by his own authoiity ; but, if 
tSie assembly of nobles, who were from time to time convened by 
him, resolved on a war with any of the neighbouring islands, they 
defrayed the charges of it by voluntary contributions, in return for 
which they claimed as their own ail the booty and captives, that 
might be taken. The hope of gain or the want of slaves is usually 
the real motive for such enterprises, and ostensible pretexts are 
easly found : at that very tune, he understood, they meditated a war, 
because they wanted hands for the following harvest. Their fleet 
consisted of sixteen or seventeen small vessels, which they manned 
with about two thousand fiive hundred islanders armed with muskets 
and cutlasses, or with bo wsi^nd arrows. Near two years before th&ii 
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had possessed themselves of two towns in Maydta, which they still 
kept and garrisoned. The ordinary eifepenses of the government were 
defrayed by a tax from two hundred village^ ; but the three principal 
V>wns were exempt from all taxes, except that they paid annually to 
the Chief Mufti a fortieth part of the value of all their moveable pro- 
perty, and from that payment neither the king nor the nobles claim- 
ed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the principles of their 
constitution, was considered as elective, though the line of succes- 
sion had not in fact been altered since the first election of a Sultan. 
He was informed, that a wandering Arab, who had settled in the 
island, had, by his intrepidity in several wars, acquired the rank of a 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limited powers ; and that he 
was the Grandfather of Shaikh Ahmed : I had been assured that 
Queen HaLiImah was his Grand-mother ; and, that he was the sixth 
king ; but it must be remarked, that the words jedd and jeddah in 
Arabic are used for a male and female ancestor indefinitely ; and, 
without a correct pedigree of AhmED’s farnil}^ which I expected 
to procure but was disappointed/ it would scarce be possible to as- 
certain the time, when liis forefather obtained the highest rank in 
the government. In the year 1600 Captain JOHN Davis, who 
wrote an account of his voyage, found Maydta governed by a king, 
and Ansuame, or Hinziidn, by a queen, who showed him great 
marks of friendship : he anchored before the town of Demos (does 
he mean Doindni?) which was as large, he says, Plymouth ; and 
he concludes from the ruins around it, that it had once been a place 
of strength and grandeur. I can only say, that I observed no such 
ruins. Fifteen years after, Captain Peyton and Sir Thomas Roe 
touched at the Comara islands, and from their several accounts it 
appears, that an old sultaness then resided in Hinzuan, but had a 
dominion paramount over all the isles, three of her sons governing 
Mohila in her name : if this be true, Sohaili'" and the successors 
of HaLI^MAH must have lost their influence over the other islands; 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it suits their convenience, 
they may always be furnished with a pretence for hostilities. Five 
generations of eldest sons would account for an hundred and 
seventy of the years, which have elapsed, since Davis and PevtoN 
found Hinzuhn ruled by a sultaness ; and AHMED was of such an 
that his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation : it is 
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{H?o|bAl»le, on the whole, that Hali'mah was the widow of the 
first Arobtau king', and that her mosque has been continued in re- 
t>air by his descendants ; so that we may reasonably 'suppose two 
centuries to have passed, since a single Arab had the courage and 
address to establish in that beautiful island a form of government, 
which, though bad enough in itself, appears to have been adminis- 
tered with advantage to the original inhabitants. We have lately 
heard of civil commotions in HinzuAn^ which, we may venture to 
pronounce, were not excited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, 
but were probably occasioned by the insolence of an oligarchy 
naturally hostile to king and people. That the mountains in the 
Cbssarn islands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
studiously concealed by the policy of the several governments, may 
"be true, though I have no reason to believe it, and have only heard 
it asserted without evidence ; but I hope, that neither an expecta- 
tion of such treasures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
an Euri^an power to violate the first principles of justice by assum- 
ing the sovereignty of Htnstu^n, Which cannot answer a better pur- 
pose than that of supplying oui fleets with seasonable refreshment ; 
and, although the natives have an interest in receiving us with appa- 
rent cordiality, yet, if we wish their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings just, we must set them an example of strict honesty 
in the performance of our engagements. Ip truth our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzudtt, who, as it commonly 
happens, form a general opinion fro n a few instances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an European, who had been 
hospitably received and liberally supported at Matsatntido, behaved 
rudely to a young married woman, who, being of low degree, was 
walking veiled through a street in the evening : her husband ran to 
protect her, and resented the rudeness, probably with menaces, pos- 
sibly with actual force ; and the European is said to have given him 
a mortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the scuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of 
nature would have justified the magistrate In punishing with death 
was reported to the king, who told the governor (I use the very 
words of AtWl') that “ it would be wiser to hush it up." Alwi' 
mention a civil case of his own, which ought not to be concealed. 
When he was <mi the coast of Africa in the dominions of a very 
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savagfe prince, a smaH B^(^ian vessel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not only seized all that could be saved from the wreck* but 
claimed the captain and the crew as his slaves, and treated them 
with ferocious insolence. Alwi"^ assured me, that, when he heard 
of the accident, he hastened to the prince, fell prostrate before 
him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give the 
Europeans their liberty ; that he supported them at his own ex- 
pense, enabled them to build another vessel, in Which they sailed 
to Htnsu^n^ and departed thence for Europe or India : he showed 
me the Captain’s promissory notes for suras, which to an African 
trader must be a considerable object, but which were no price for 
liberty, safety, and, perhaps, life, which his goord, though disinter- 
ested, offices had procured, I lamented, that, in my situation, it 
was wholly out of my power to assist Alwi' in obtaining justice ; 
but he urged me to deliver an Arabic letter from him, enclosing 
the notes, to the Governor General, who, as he said, knew him 
well ; and I complied with his request. Since it is possible, that a 
substantial defence may be made *by the person thus accused of 
injustice, I will not name either him or the vessel, which he had 
commanded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper should fall into 
his hands, he my be induced to reflect how highly it imports our 
national honour, that a people, whom we call savage, but who ad- 
minister to our convenience, may have no just cause to reproach 
us with a violation of our contracts. 
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On the BAY A', INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 

By At’har k-Li Kha'n of Delhi. 


JjHE little bird, called Bayh in Hindi, Berhera in Sanscrit, Bdbdlm 
the dialect of Bengal, CibU in Persian, and Tenawwit in Arabic, from 
his remarkably pendent nest, is rather larger than a sparrow, with 
yellow-brown plumage, a yellowish head and feet, a light-coloured 
breast, and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. This 
bird is exceedingly common in Hmdustdn ; he is astonishingly sen-, 
sible, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily deserting the place where 
his young were hatched, but not averse, like most other birds, to the 
eociely of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the hand of his 
master. In a state of nature he generally builds his nest on the 
highest tree, that he can find, especially on the palmyra, or on the 
Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that, which happens to overhang a 
well or a rivulet : he makes it of grass, which he weaves like cloth 


and shapes like a large bottle, suspending it firmly on the branches, 
but so as to rock with the ,dnd, and placing it v.ilh its entrance 
downwards to secure it from birds of prey. His nest usually con- 
sists of two or three chambers ; and it is the popular belief, that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he -airhes alive at night and con- 
fines with moist clay, or with cow-uueg : that such flies are often 
found in his nest, where pieces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indu- 
bitable ; but, as their light could be of little use to him, it seems pro- 
bable that he only feeds on them. He may be taught with ease to 
fetch a piece of papei, or any. small thing that his master points 
out to him : it is an attested fact, that, if a ring be dropped into a 
deep well, and a signal given to him, he will fly down with amazing 
celerity, catch the ring before it touches the water, and bring it up 
to his master with apparent exultation ; and it is confidently assert- 
ed, that, if a house or any other place be shown to him once or twice 
^.n carry. p,„per slynal bci„s 

■Mde. Ooc imunce of hi, Jocility 1 can myself mention with 
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tdtifidefice, having ofted been an eye-witness of it : the yoiing H%i%du 
women at Bandres^ and in other places wear very thin plates of gold, 
called slightly fixed 1>y way* of ornament between their eye- 
brows ; and, when they pass through the streets, it is not uncommon 
for the youthful libertines, who amuse themselves with training 
Bayiis^ to give them a sign which they understand, and send them 
to pluck the pieces of gold from the ioreheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring in triUmph to the lovers. The Bayh feeds natural- 
ly on grass-hoppers and other insects, but will subsist, when tame, 
on pulse macerated in water : his flesh is warm and drying, of easy 
digestion, and recommended, in medical books, as a solvent of stone 
in the bladder or kidneys ; but of that virtue there is no sufficient 
proof 4 The female lays many beautiful eggs resembling large pearls : 
the white of them, when they are boiled, is transparent, and the 
flavour of them is exquisitely delicate. When many Bayds ar^ as- 
sembled on a high tree, they make a lively din, but it is rather chirp- 
ing than singing ; their want of nnisical talents is, however, amply 
supplied by their wonderful sagacity, in which they are not excelled 
by any feathered inhabitants of the forest. 
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On the CHRONOLOGY of the Hikdos, 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1 788, 

By the PRESIDENT. 

^HE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed so firmly by them- 
selves, and has been the subject of so much conversation among 
Europeans, short ol their Chronological System, which 
has not yet been exhibited from certain authorities, may be accepta- 
ble to those,v>ho seek truth without partiality to receive opinions, and 
without regarding any consequences, that may result from their in- 
quiries : the consequences, indeed, of truth cannot but be desirable, 
and no reasonable man will apprehend any danger to society from 
a general diffusion of its light ; but we must not suffer ourselves to 
be dazzled by a false glare, ncr mistake enigmas and allegories for 
historical verity. Attached to no system, and as much disposed to 
reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved erroneous, as to believe it, 
if it be confirmed by sound reasoning from indubitable evidence, 
I propose to lay before you a concise account of Indian Ciirono- 
logy extracted from Sanscrit books, or collected from conversations 
with Pandits, and to subjoin a few remarks on their system, without 
attempting to decide a question, which I shall venture to start, 
whether it is not in fact the same with our own, but embellished 
“ and obscured by the fancy of their poets and the riddles of their 
« astronomers.'* 

One of the most curious books in Sanscrit, and one of the 
oldest after the Vidds, is a tract on religious and civil duties, taken, 
as it is believed, from the oral instructions of Menu, son of 
Brahma'^, to the first Inhabitants of the earth : a well-collated 
copy of this interesting law-tract is now before me ; and I begin 
my dissertation with a few couplets from the first chapter of it : 
The sun causes the division of day and night, which are of two 
sorts, those of men and those of the Gods ; thd day, for til4 
labour of all creatures in their several employmehts ; the nig^t 
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for their sltinaber. A mt&th is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; 
« and it is divided into two parts ; the bright half is their day for 
« laborious exertions ; the dark their night for sleep. A year is 
a day and night of the Gods ; and that is also divided into two 
“ halves ; the day is, when the sun moves toward the north ; the 
night, when It moves toward the south. Learn now the duration of 
“ a night and day of Brahma', with that of the ages respectively and 
“ in order. Four thousand years of the Gods they call the Crita^ 
“ (or age ; and its limits at the beginning and at the end are^ 

in like manner, as many hundreds. In the three successive ages, 
“ together with their limits at the beginning and end of them, are 
“ thousands and hundreds diminished by one. This aggregateof four 
“ ages, amounting to twelve thousand divine years, is called an age of 
“ the Gods ; and a thousand such divine ages added together must 
“ be considered as a day of Brahma'^: his night has also the same 
“ duration. The before-mentioned age of the Gods, or twelve thou- 
“ sand of their years, multiplied by seventy-one, form what is named 
here below a Manwantara^ There are alternate creations and 
“ destructions of worlds through innumerable Manwaniards : the 
" Being Supremely Desirable performs all this again and again.^* 
Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus 
believe to have been revealed from heaven, and which they gene- 
rally understand in a literal sense : it seems to have intrinsic 
marks of being purely astronomical ; but I will not appropriate 
the observations of others, nor anticipate those in particular, which 
have been made by two or three of our members, and which they 
will, I hope, communicate to the Society. A conjecture, however, of 
Mr. Paterson has so much ingenuity in it, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it here, especially as it seems to be confirmed by one 
of the couplets just-cited 1 he supposes, that, as a month of mortals 
is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of its bright 
and dark halves, so, by the same analogy, a day and night of mor- 
tals might have been considered by the ancient Hindus as a month 
of the lower world ; and then a year of such months will consist only 
of twelve days and nights, and thirty such years will compose a 
lunar year of nportals ; whence he surmises, that the four million 
three hundred and twenty thousand years, of which the four Indian 
ages ace supposed to consist, mean only years of twelve days; 
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fact, that sum, divided by is reduced to m kundnS 

^nd fi>fty^Kr thousand : now a thousand four hundred and forty 
years are one pada^ a period in the Hindu astronomy, and that sum, 
multiplied by eighteen, amounts precisely to twenty-five thousand 
mne hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the fixed 
stars appear to perform their long revolution eastward. The last 
mentioned sum is the product slUo oi an hundred and forty four, 
which, according to M. Raillv, was an old Indian cycle, into an hun- 
dred and eighty , or the Tartarian period, called Van, and of two thou- 
sand eight kundied and eighty iwto nine, which is not only one of 
the lunar cycles, but considered by the Hindus as a mysterious 
number and an emblem of Divinity, because, if it be multiplied by 
any other whole number, the sum of the figures in the different 
products remains always nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues One immutable essence. The important period of 
twenty-five ihomand nine hundred and twenty years is well known 
to arise from the multiplication ^ of thice hundied and sixty into 
seventy-two, the number of years in which a fixed star seems to 
move through a degree of a great circle ; and, although M. Le 
Gentil assures us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete 
revolution of the stars to be made in twenty-four thousand years, 
or fifty-four seconds of ? degree to be passed in one year, yet we 
may have reason to think, that the old Indian astronomers had 
made a more accurate calculition, but concealed their knowledge 
from the people under the veil of frurteen Menwantara's, seventy- 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and ye.a > of different sorts, fiom 
those of Brahma' to those of Pdtdla, or the infernal legions. If 
we follow the analogy suggested by Menu, and suppose only a day 
and night to be called a year, we may divide the number of years 
in a divine age by tkiee hundred and s, cty, md the quotie!>t will be 
twelve thousand, or the number of his diwne years in one age : but, 
conjecture apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 
and 25920, and we shall find, that among their common divisors, 
at*® 6 , 9 » 12 &c, 18, 3 ^> 72, i 44 > which numbers with their several 
multiples, especially in a decuple progression, constitute some of 
th6 most celebrated periods of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and 
ev^n of the Indians. We cannot fail to observe, that the number 
43% which appears to be the basis of tire Indian system^ is a 
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putt of 25920, aHid, by (iotittnuing the coOiparisoiT, rriight f)m- 
bably solve the whole enigma. In the preface to a Vdrdnes Al- 
manac I find the following wild .stanza : ^ A thousand Great Ages 
** are a day of BRAHMA' ; a thousand mc\\ days are an Indian hour 
of Vishnu ; sir hundred thousand such hours make period 
“ of RudRA \ and a million of Rudrds (or two quadrillions five hun- 
dredand ninty-two thousand trUlionSiof lunar years ), are but a second 
to the Supreme Being.’* The Hindu theologians deny the conclu- 
sion of the stanza to be orthodox : Time, they say, exists not at all 
with God ; and they advise the Astronomers to mind their own 
business without meddling with theology. The astronomical verse, 
however, will answer our pesent purpose; for it shows, in the first 
place, that cyphers are added at pleasure to swell the periods; and, if 
we take tenjpyphers from a Rudra,ov divide by ten thousand millions, 
we shall have a period of 2 59200000 years, which, divided by 60 (the 
usual divisor of time among the Hindus) will give 4320000, or a great 
Age, wliich we find subdivided in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, i, from the 
notion of virtue decreasing arithmetically in the golden, stiver, copper, 
and earthen, ages. But, should it be thought improbable, that the 
Indian astronomers in very early times had made more accurate 
observations than those of Alexandria, Bagddd, or Mardghah, and 
still more improbable that they should have relapsed without 
apparent cause into error, we may suppose, that they formed their 
divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 by 180 accord- 
ing to M. Le Gkntil, or of 21600 by 200, according to the com- 
ment on the Stirya Siddhdnta. Now, as it is hardly possible, that 
such coincidences should be accidental, we may hold it nearly 
demonstrated, that the period of a divine age was at first merely 
astronomical, and may consequently reject it from our present 
inquiry into the historical or civil chronology of India. Let us, 
however, preceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus, and see, 
when we have ascertained their system, whether we can reconcile 
it to the course of nature and the common sense of maukind! 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and be- 
lieve that, in every thousand such ages, or in every day of Brahma"^ 
fourteen Memu’S are successively invested by him with the sover- 
eignty of the earth : each Menu, they suppose, transmits his empire 
to his sons aud d a period of aeveaty-one .divine 
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; tsnd such a period they name a Manwantara ; hot, since 
'foKtieeH lUUitiplied by seventy-one are not quite a thousand, we must 
conclude, that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between the 
Masnvantaxds, or for the twilight of Brahma ’s day. Thirty such 
days, or Calyas, constitute, in their opinion, a month of Brahma"; 
twelve such months, one of his years ; and an hundred such years, 
his age ; of which age they assert, that fifty years have elapsed. 
Weare now then, according to the Hindus, in the first day or Calpa 
of the first month of the fifty first year of Brahma"’s age, and in 
the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh Manwantara, of which 
divine age the three first human ages have passed, and four thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the present day of Brahma the 0rst Menu was surnamed 
Swa'yambhu VA, or Son of the Self-existent ; and it is He, by whom 
the Institutes of Religious and Civil Duties are supposed to have 
been deliverd : in his time the Diety desended at a Sacrifice, and, 
by his wife SATARu'PA'i he had two distinguished sons, and three 
daughters. This pair was created, for the multiplication of the 
human species, after that n^vv creation of the world, which the 
Brdhmans call Pddmacalpiya^ or the Z^?/t?i-crcation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu's Institutes, 
according to the Brdhmans, we must multiply four million three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand by six times seventy-one, and add to the 
product the number ot years already past in the seventh Manwan- 
tara. Of the five Menu’s, who s ^cceede<l him, I have seen little 
more than the names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffuse on 
the life and posterity of the seventh Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata, 
or Child of the Sun : he is supposed to have had ten sons, of whom 
the eldest was Icshwa CU ; and to have been accompanied by 
serven Rlskt's, or holy persons, whose names were, Casyapa, Atri, 
Vasishtha, Viswa'mitra, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bha- 
RABWa'ja ; an account, which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the Gitd: “ This immutable system of devotion, says 
‘^Crishna, I revealed to Vivaswat, or the Sun; Vivas WAT 
^‘disclared it to bis son Menu ; Menu explained it to Icshwa cu : 
thus the Chief Rlsht's know this sublime doctrine delivered from 
to another." 

In the reign of this Sun-horn Monarch the Hindus believe the 
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whole earth to have been drowned, and the whole haman race des- 
troyed by a flood, except the pious Prince himself, the seven 
and their several wives ; for they j^uppose h»s children to have been 
born after the deluge. This general pralaya, or destru(;tian, is the 
subject of the first Pur4m, or Sacred Paem^ which consists of fpur; 
teen thousand Stanza’s ; and the story is concisely, but clearly and 
elegantly, told in the eighth book of the Bhdgawaia, from which I 
have extracted the whole, and translated it with great care, but wifl 
only present you here with an abridgement of it “ The demon 
HiiYAGRl'VA having purloined the Vidas from the custody of 
** Brahma', while he was reposing at the close of the sixth Ma ^’• 
** wantara^ the whole race of men became corrupt, except the seven 
^ Rhhis and Satyavrata, who then reigned in Dravira^ a mari- 
“time region to the south of Carndta: this prince was performing 
“ his ablutions in the river when Vishnu appeared to 

“him in the shape of a small fish, and, after several augmentations 
” of bulk in differetit waters, was placed by Satyavrata in the 
“ocean, where he thus addressed his amazed votary : In seven 
“days all creatures, who have offended me, shall be destroyed by a 
“ deluge, but thou shalt be secured in a capacious vessel miraculously 
“ formed : take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent 
“ grain for food, and, together with the seven holy men, your respec- 
“ tive wives, and pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear; then 
“ shalt thou know God face to face, and all thy questions shall be 
“ answered,” Saying this, he disappeared ; and, after seven days, 
the ocean * began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded 

* by constant showers, when Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
‘ saw a large vessel moving on the waters : he entered it, having in 

* all respects conformed to the instructions of Vishnu ; who, In the 

* form of a vast fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a great sea- 

* serpent, as with a cable, to his measureless horn. When the de- 
‘luge had ceased, ViSHNU slew the demon, and recovered the 
< Vidcis^ instructed Satyavrata in divine knowledge, and appoint- 

* ed him the seventh Menu by the name of Vaivaswata,’ Let us 
compare the two Indian accounts of the Creation and the Deluge 
with those delivered by MoSES. It Is not made a question in this 
tract, whether the first cfiapters of Genesis are to be understood in 
a literal, or merely m an allegorical, sense : the only points before 
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are, wlifelher the creation described by the j^rst Menu, which 
the Brdhmmns call that of the Lotos, be not the same with that re- 
corded in our Scipture, and whether the story of the seventh Menu 
be not one and the same with that of Noah. I propose the ques- 
tions, but affirm nothing ; leaving others to settle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from ddim, which in Sanscrit means’ the 
first, or Menu from NuH, the true name of the Patriarch ; whether 
the Sacrifice, at which God is believed to have descended, allude 
to the offering of Abel ; and, on the whole, whether the two Menus 
can mean any other persons than the great progenitor, and the re- 
storer, of our species. 

On a supposition, that Vaivaswata, or Sun-^born, was the NOAlI 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his posterity, 
which I extract from the Piirdndrthaprecdl a, or ThePurdnds Ex- 
plained, a work lately composed in Sanscrit by Ra'dHA'CA'NTA 
S ARM AN, a Pandit of extensive learning and great fame among the 
Hindus oi this province. Before^ we examine the genealogies of 
kings, which he has collected from the Purdnds, it will be necessary 
to give a general idea of the Avatdrds, or Descents, of the Deity : the 
Hindus believe innumerable such descents or special interpositions 
of providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten prin- 
cipal Avatdrds in the current period of four ages ; and all of them 
are described, in order as they are supposed to occur, in the follow- 
ing Ode of JaYADE'VA, the g/eat Dyric Poet o{ India. 

1. “Thou recoverest the Veda in the water of the ocean of des~ 
^‘truction, fr joyfully in the bvosom of an ark fabricated by 

thee ; O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a fish : be victorious, O 
HERI, lord of the Universe ! 

2. “ The earth stands firm on ihy immensely broad back, 
which grows Inrger from the callus oocasioned by bearing that 

^‘vast burden^ O Cesava, assuming the body of a tortoise: be 
victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
“ like the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Ce sava, as- 
"^suming the form of a boar: be victorious, O Heri, lord of the 

Universe ! 

^ 4. The claw with a stupendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 

fby lions p^w, Is the black bee, that stung. the body of the em- 
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bowelled HlRANIrAdASlPU^ O Ce^Sava, assuming the form of a 
man 4 ion : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe. 

5. By thy power thou beguilest Bali, O thou miraculous 
dwarf; thou purifier of men witii the water (of Ganga) springing 
from thy feet^ O Cesava, assuming the form of a dwarf: be vic- 
torious, O Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

6. Thou bathest in pure water, consisting of the blood of 
Cshatriycis^ the world; whose offences are removed and who are re- 
lieved from the pain of other births, O Ce'SAVA, assuming the form 
of PAras'U-RaIsia :'be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

7. With ease to thyself, with delight to the Genii of the eight 
regions, thou scatterest on all sides in the plain of combat the 
demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, assuming the form of Ra'Ma- 
Chandra : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe I 

8. Thou wearest on thy bright body a mantle shining like a 
blue cloud, or like the water of Yamund tripping toward thee 
through fear of thy furrowing plough sharCy O Ce sava, assuming 
the form of Bala-Ra^mA: be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Uni- 
verse ! 

9. Thou blamest, (oh, wonderful !) the whole Vida^ when thou 
seest, O kind-hearted, the slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacri- 
fice, O Ce SAVA, assuming the body of Buddha ; be victorious, O 
Heri, lord of the Universe I 

10. For the destruction of all the impure thou drawest tby ci- 
meter like a blazing comet, (how tremendous !) O Ce's^ava, assum- 
ing the body of Galci : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

These ten are by some arranged according to the 

thousands of divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arith- 
metical proportion from four to one ; and, if such an arrangement 
were universally received, we should be able to ascertain a very ma- 
terial point in the Hindu Chronology ; I mean the birth of Bitddha, 
concerning which the different PanditSy whom I have consulted, 
and the same Pandits at different times, have expressed a strange 
diversity of opinion. They all agree, that Calci is yet to come, and 
that Buddha was the last considerable incarnation of the Deity ; 
but the Astronomers at Vardnes place him in the third age, and 
Ra'Dha’Cant insists, that be appeared after ihtthotisonafk year of 
fourth : thfe learned and accurate author ol i\iQ Dnbistdf^t Whose 
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fhformktiOfi concerjimg the Hindus wonderfully correct, mentions 
an opinion of the Pandits^ with whom he had conversed, that 
beg^n his career ten years before the close of the third 
age ; and GO'VERDHANA of Cashmir, who had once informed me^ 
that Crishna descended two centuries \ydoxz BUDDHA, assured me 
lately, that the Cashmirians admitted an interval of twenty-four 
yeafs (others allow only Uvelve) between those two divine persons. 
The best authority, after all, is the Bhdgazmt itself, in the first 
chapter of which it is expressly declared, that “ BCJDDHA, the son 
“ of Jin A, would appear at Cicata, for the purpose of confounding 
** the demons, just at the beginning of the Caliyugy I have long 
been convinced, that, on these subjects, we can only reason satis- 
factorily from written evidence, and that our forensic rule must be 
invarriably applied, to take the declarations the Bra'hmans most 
strongly against themselves^ that is, against their pretensions to anti- 
quity ; so that, on the whole, we may safely place Buddha/wj/ at 
the beginning of the present age^: but what is the beginning of it ? 
When this question was proposed to Ra'dhacant, he answered : 
“of a period comprising more than four hundred thousand years, 
“ the first two or three thousand may reasonably be called the be- 
'^ginningP On my demanding written evidence, he produced a 
book of some authority, composed by a learned Gfiswdmi, and en- 
titled Bhdgawaidmrita, or, the Nectar of the Bhdgawat, on which 
it is a metrical comment ; ai.d the couplet, which he read from it 
deserves to be cited : after the ]Uot mentioned account of Buddha 
in the text, the commentator says, 

Asau vyactah caldrabdasahasradwitayi gati, 

Milrtik pd( alavernd' sya dwibhujd chicurdjf hitd. 

‘ He became visible, thc-thousand-and-second-year-of-the-CaH-rt^« 

^ being pB.st; his body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with- 
‘ two-arms, without-hair on his head: 

Cicaia^ named in the text as the birth place of Buddha, the 
Giswdmi supposes to have been Dhermdranya, a wood near Gayd^ 
where a colossal image ot that ancient Deity still remains : it seem- 
ed to me of black stone ; but, as I saw it by torch-light, I cannot be 
iKjsitive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed by 
time. 

Tbe Brahimns universally speak of the with all the 
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Vnalignity of an intoleralVt spirit ; yet the most orthodox among 
them consider BuDDHA himself as an incarnation of Vishnu : this 
is a contradiction hard to be reconciled ; unless we cut the knot, 
instead of untying it, by supposing with GlORGi, that there wgre 
^wo Buddhas, the younger of whom established the new religion, 
which gave so great offence in India, and was introduced into China 
in the first century of our era. The Cashmirian before mentioned 
asserted this fact, without being led to it by any question that im- 
plied it ; and we may have reason to suppose, that Buddha is in 
truth only a general word for a Philosdpher : the author of a celebrat- 
ed Dictionary, entitled from his name AmaracSsha, who was 

himself a Bauddka, and flourished in the first century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that signify heaven, 
and proceeds to those, which mean a deity in general ; after which 
come different classes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all hy generic 
names ; and they are followed by two very remarkable heads ; first, 
(not general names of BUDDII4, but) the names of a Buddha-in- 
general, of which he gives us eighteen, such as Muni, Sdstrf, 
Munindra, Vinciyaca, Samantabhadra, Dhermardja, Sugata, and the 
like ; most of them significative of excellence, zvisdom, virtue, and 
sanctity; secondly, the names of a-pai'ticular-Buddha-3funi-who-6e^^ 
cended-in-the-family-of-SA'CYA, (those are the very words of the 
original) and his titles are, Sdeyamuni, Sdcyasinha,Servdrfhasiddha, 
Saudhodani, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kinsman of the Sun, and 
Mdydddvisuta, or Child of Ma'Ya'"; thence the author passes to the 
different epithets of particular Hindu Deities, When I pointed out 
this curious passage to Ra'diia'^a^nt, he contended, that the first 
eighteen names were general epithets, and the following seven, 
proper names, or patronymics, of one and the same person ; but 
Ra'malo'chan, my own teacher, who, though not a Brdhman, is an 
excellent scholar and a very sensible unprejudiced man, assured 
me, that Buddha was a generic word, like D^va, and that the learn- 
ed author, having exhibited the names of a DIvatd in general, 
proceeded to those of a Buddha in general, before he came to parti- 
culars : he added, that Buddha might mean a Sage or a PhilosopJur^ 
though Budha was the word commonly used for a mere wise mm 
without supernatural powers. It seems highly probable, on the 
whole, that the Buddha, whom JayadeVa celebrates in his Hymn, 

M 
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was the Sdcyasmha^ or Lion ofSk^CYk^ who, tliough he forbade the 
sacrifices of cattle, which the VMcls enjoin, was believed to bo 
Vishnu himself in a human form, and that another Buddha, one 
perhaps of his followers in a later age, assuming his name and 
character^ attempted to overset the whole system of the Brdhmans, 
and was the cause of that persecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very distant regionsi May we not reconcile 
the singular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the 
time of Buddha’s appearance, by supposing that they have con- 
founded the Tivo Buddhas, the first of whom was born a few years 
before the close of the last age, and the second, when above a tluju- 
sand yeas of the present age had elapsed ? We knovVj from better 
authorities, and with as much certainty as edn justly be expected 
on so doubtful a subject, tiie real time, compared with our own cra^ 
when the ancient BUDDHA began to distinguish l)imself ; and it is 
for this reason principally, that I have dwelled with minute anxiety 
on the subject of the last Avatdv* 

•The Brdhinans, who assist'^d Abu’LFAZL in his curious, but 
superficial, account of Ins master’s Empire, informed him, if the 
figures in the Aylni Acbarl be correctly written, that a period of 
2962 years had elapsed from the birth of BUDDHA to the 40th year 
of ACBAR’s reign, which computation will place his birtl^ in the 
1366th year before that of our S iviour ; b.it, when the Chinese 
government admitted a new relii.don from India in first century 
of our era, they made particular inquiries concerning the age of 
the old Indiatt Buddha, whose birth, according to COUPLET, they 
place in the 41st year of their 28th cjxle, or 1056 years before 
Christ, and they call him, says he, FOE the son of MOYE or 
Ma'Va'; but M. De Guignes, on the authority of four Chinese 
Historians, asserts, tliat To was born abou: the year before Christ 
1027, in the kingdom of Cashmir : GrORGT, or rather Cassuno, 
from whose papers his work was compiled^ assures us, that, by the 
calculation of the Tibetians, he appeared only 959 years before the 
Christian epoch ; and M. Bailly, with some liesitation, places him 
1031 years before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract, with i\\^ first 
BuDHA, or Mercury, whom the Goths called Woden, and of whom 
I shall presently take particular notice. Now, whether we assume 
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the medium of the four last-mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on 
the authorities quoted by De GuigNES, we may conclude, that 
Buddha was first distinguished in tliis coimtry a thousand 
years before tlie beginning of oiir era ; and whoever, in so early an 
age, expects a certain epoch unqualified with abond or nearly, will 
be greatly disappointed. Hence it is clear, that, whether the fourth 
age of the Hindus began about thousand years before CHRIST, 
according to Goverdhan’s account of Buddha's birth, br t 7 uo 
thousand, according to that of Ra'dha'cant, the common opinion, 
that 4888 years of it arc now elapsed, is erroneous ; and here for 
the present we leave BudDHA, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time ; observing only, that, if the learned Indians differ 
so widely in tlieir accounts of the age, when their ninth Avatar ap- 
peared in their country, we may be assured, that they have no cer- 
tain Chronology before him, and may suspect the certainty of 
all the relations concerning even his appearance, 

Tlie received Chronology of the Hindus begins with an ab- 
surdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the whole system ; for, having 
established their period of seventy-one divine ages as the reign of 
each Me?in, yet thinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of impurity^ they Insist, that the Menu reigns only in every 
golden age, and disappears in the three human ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and einerg^ like a waterfowl, till the close of his 
Mamvantara : the learned author of the Pitrdndrl kapracdsa, which 
I will now follow step by step, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a serious face ; but, as he has not inserted it in his work, we may 
take his account of the seventh Menu according to its obvious and 
rational meaning, and suppose, that VaivaswaTA, the son of 
Su'^RYA, the son of C ASYA PA, or Uranns, \\\Q son oi Mari^CHI, or 
Light, the son of Brahma^ which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, 
reigned in the last golden age, or, according to the Hindus, three 
million eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned 
on earth one million seven hundred and tiventy-eight thousand years 
of mortals, or four thousand eight hundred years of the Gods ; and 
this opinion is another monster so repugnant to the course of nature 
and to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous^ 
and taken as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their Sun^^ 
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Menu, but his name and the principal event^of his life; I 
mean the universal deluge^ of which the three first Avatdrs are 
merely allegorical representations, with a mixture, especially in the 
second, of astronomical Mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to have 
descended ; for the seven Rtshis, who were preserved with him in 
the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families ; but, since 
his daughter was married, as iht Indiajts itW us, to the first 
Budha, or Mercury, the son of Ceiandra, or the Moon, a male 
Deit}^ whose father was Atri, son of Brahma'", (where again we 
meet with an allegory purely astronomical or poeitical) his posterity 
are divided into two great branches, called the Children of the Sun 
from his own supposed father, and the Children of the Moon, from the 
parent of his daughter's husband : the lineal male descendants in 
both these families are supposed to have reigned in the cities of 
Ayddhyd, or Audit, and Pratishfhdna, or VUora, respectively till 
the thousandth year of the present age, and the names of all the 
princes in both lines having been diligently collected by Ra DHa'- 
CA^NT from several Purdnds I exhibit them in two columns ar- 
ranged by myself with great attention. 

SECOND AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 

MOON. 

BaoMA, 

Pururavas, 

Ayush, 

Nahusha, 

Yaydti, 5, 

Puru, 

Janamdjajra, 
Prachinwat, 

Pravfra, 

Menasyu, lO. 

Charupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 


SUN. 

Icshwa'cu, 

V idles hi, 

Cucutst’ha, 

Andnas, 

5, Prtthu, 

Vis'wagandhi', 

Chandra, 

YuvanasVa, 

Srava, 

10. Vrihadas"vva, 
Dhundhumara, 
Dr!d''hds"wa, 
Heryas wa, 
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SUN. 

Nicumbha^ 

15. Cils'as'wa, 
Sena jit, 
YuvanasVa,. 
Maridhatrl, 
Purucutsa, 

20. Trasadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryas vva, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Tris'ancu, 
Haris1:handraj 
• Rdhita, 

Harita, 

30, Champa, 
Sud^va, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Asamanjas, 
Ans'urnat, 
Bhagirai ha^ 
40. Sruta, 

Nibha, 

Sindhudw/pa, 

Ayutayush, 

Ritaperna, 

45. Saudasa, 
As'maca, 
Miilaca, 
Das'araPha, 
Afd'abid'L 


lOI 

MOON. 

Sahyati, 

Ahahyati, 15. 

Raudras'wa, 

Rlt^yush, 

Raiitinava, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20. 

Dushmanta^ 

Bharata* 

(Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vtlhatcsh^tra, 25. 

Has tin, 

Ajarnid'^ha, 

Ricsha, 

Samwarana, 

Oirti, 30, 

Jahmiy 
SuraPha, 

VidiiraPha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayats^na, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayush, 

Acrddhana, 

DdvatiPhi, 

Ricsha, 40. 

Dilipa^ 

Pratfpa, 

Santanu, 

Vichitravirya^ 

Pandu, 45* 

YudhisMhirX 


CKtiiLDREN OF THE 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 

Jo. Vis\vasaha, 

CMiatvvinga, 

Dfrghabahu, 

Aja, 

55. Das'aratJCa^ 

Ra^ma, 

It is agrees? among all the. Pixndits^ that Ra^MA, their seventh 
incarnate Divinity, appeared as king of AySdhyh in the iftterval 
between the silver and the brazen ages ; and, if vve suppose iiim to 
have begun his reign at tlie very beginning of that interval, still 
three thousand three hundred ^ears of the Gods, or a imllion one 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand lunar years of mortals will re- 
main in the silver age, during which the fifty-five princes between 
VaiVASWata and Ra'ma, must have governed the world ; but, rec- 
koning thirty years for a gencr?.tion> which is rather too much for a 
long succession of eldest as they are said to have been, we can- 
not, by the course of nature, extend the seeend age of the Hindus 
beyond sixteen hundred and fifty solar years : if we suppose them 
not to have been eldest sons, and even to have I'n/ed longer than 
modern princes in a dissolute age, we shall find only a period of 
two thousand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting 
miracles, we must cease to reason, and ir.ay as well believe at once 
whatever the Brdhntans choose to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another absurdity equal- 
ly fatal to the credit of the Hindu system ^ as far as the twenty- 
second degree of descent from VaIVASW^Ta, the synchronism of 
the two families appears tolerably regular, except that the Chil- 
dren of the Moon were not all eldest sons ; for king Yaya'ti ap- 
pointed the youngest of his five sons to succeed him in India^ and 
allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, who had offended 
him ; part of the Dacskin or the South, to Yadu, the ancestor of 
Crishna ; the north, to Anu ; the east, to Druhya ; and the 
west, to Turvasu, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to 
believe, in compliment to our nation, that we arc descended, But 
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of the subsequent degrfees in the lunar line they know so little, 
that, unable to supply a considerable interval between BharAT 
and Vitat’HA, \vhom they call vhis son and successor, they are 
under a necessity of asserting, that the great ancestor of YUDHZSH- 
actually reigned seven and twenty thousand years ; a fable of 
the same class with that of his wonderful birth, which is the sub- 
ject of a beautiful Indian Drama : now, if we suppose his life to 
have lasted no longer than that of other mortals, and admit 
Vitat’ha and the rest to j^ave been his regular successors, we 
shall fall into another absurdity ; for then, if the generations in 
both lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, 
we shall find Yudhisht'^'HIR, who reigned confessedly at the dose 
of tlie brazen age, nine generations older than Ra"ma, before whose 
birth the silver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of 
Bharat, therefore^ I have set an asterisk to denote a considerable 
chasm in the Indian History, and have inserted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his iwenty-foiir successors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the follovvingage immediately before the war of the Mahi- 
bhirati The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the interval be- 
tween the jdf^st, and second ages, and the fifth which soon followed 
it, appear to be moral fables grounded on historical facts : the 
fourth was the punishment of an impious monarch by the Deity 
himself bursting from a marble Column in the shape of a lion ; 
and the fifth was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by so con- 
temptible an agent as a mendicant divarf After these, and imme- 
diately before Buddha, come three great warriors all named 
Ra'ma ; but it may justly be made a question, whether they are 
not three representations of one person, or three different ways of 
relating the same History : the first and second Ra‘"mas are said 
to have been contemporary ; but whetlier all or any of them mean 
RaIha, the son of Cu SH, I leave others to determine. The mother 
of the Second Ra'ma was named Cau SHALYa'^ which is a deriva- 
tive of CUSHALA, and, though his father be distinguished by the title 
or' epithet of Da'SAUat’ha signifiying, that his War-chariot bore 
him to all quarters of the world, yet the name of Cush, as the Cdsh- 
mirians pronounce it, is preserved entire in that of his son and 
successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor VlcucsHi ; nor 
can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal Ara-^ 
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hiM vowel in the word Rdmah mentioned by MOSKS, since the 
very word begins with the same letter, which the Greeks and 

Indians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to 
escpress it by the vowel, which most resembled it. On this ques- 
tion, however, I assert nothing ; nor on another, which might be 
proposed : “ whether the fourth and fifth Aimthrs be not allegorical 
stories of the two presumptuous monarchs, NiMRoD and Belus.'* 
The hypothesis, \}c\c\X. governntent was first established, laiOs enacted, 
and agriculture encouraged in India by RA'MA about three thousand 
eight hundred years ago, agrees witl\ the received account of 
NoaH’S death, and the previous settlement of his immediate 
descendants. 

THIRD AGR 


CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 


C7is ha ^ 


Atit’hi, 


Nishadha^ 


Nabhas, 


Pund'ai ica. 


CsheSmadhanwas, 

VitaPha, 

Ddvanica, 

Manyn, 

Ahirragu, 

Vrihatcsi.dtra, 

Pari pat ra, 

11 as tin, 

Ranach’liala, 

Ajamid^’ha, 

Vajranabha, 

Ricsha, 

Area, 

Samwarana, 

Sugana, 

Guru, 

Vidhrlti, 

Jahnu, 

Hiranyanabha, 

wSarat’ha, 

Pushya, 

Vid uraPha, 

Dhruvasahdhi, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Suders'ana, 

Jayatsena, 

Agniverna, 

Rad h ica, 

Sfghra, 

Ayutayush, 

Marti, supposed to be still alive. 

Acrddhana, 

Prasus^lmta, 

D^vatit’hi, 

Sandhi, 

Ricsha, 




lo. 


15. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Amers'ana, 

25, Mahaswat, 

VisVabhahu, 

Pras( 5 najit, 

Tacshaca, 

Vrihadbala^ 

30. Vrihadran'a, Y. B. C. 3400. 


MOON. 

Dilfpa, 

Pratfpa, 

Santanu, 

Vichitravfrya, 

Pandii, 

Yudhishf hira^ 
Paries hit. 


Here vve have only nine and twenty princes of the solar line 
between RaIma and Vrihadrana exclusively ; and their reigns, 
during the whole brazen age, are supposed to have lasted near eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years, a supposition evidently 
against nature ; the uniform course of which allows only a period 
of eight hundred and seventy^ at the very utmost, of a thousandy 
years for twenty-nine generations. PARresHiT, the great nephew 
and successor of Yuduisht’hir, who had recovered the throne from 
Dijrvo1)IIAN, is allowed without controversy to have reigned in the 
interval between the brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at 
the setting in of the Ca/iyug ; so thdit, if the Pandits of Cashmir 
and Vardnesixe^v^ made a right calculation of Buddha’s appearance, 
the present, or fourthy age must have begun about a thousand years 
before the birth of CHRIST, and consequently the reign of ICSHWA^CU, 
could not have been earlier than four thousand years before that 
great epoch ; and even that date will, perhaps, appear, when it shall 
be strictly examined, to be near two thousand years earlier than the 
truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues and 
vices of mankind are said to have been equal, without observing, that 
even the close of it is manifestly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of histbrical truth, than the tale of Troy or of the 
Argojiauts ; for Yudhisht’hir, it seems, was the son of Dhekma, 
the Genitis of Justice; Biil'^MA of Pavan, or the God of Wind; 
Arjun of lNDK^f or the Fir/na 7 nent ; Nacul and Sahade'va, of 
the two Cuma'rs, the CASTOR and PoLLUX of India; and Bhi shma 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of Ganga', or the Ganges, 
by Sa'ntanu, whose brother De'va'pi is supposed to be still 
alive in the city of Caldpa ; all which fictions may be charming 
embellishments of an heroic poem, but are just as absurd in civil 
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History, as the descent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon* 


FOURTH AGE. 


CHlLimEN OF THE 


SUN. 


MOON. 


U rucriy a, J anamijaya^ 

Vatsavrfddhay Satdnica^ 

Prativydma^ Sahasranfca, 

Bhaiiu^ As 'wam^dhaja, 

5. D^vaca^ Asfinacrlshna, 5^ 

Sahaddva, Ndmichacra, 

V£ra, tJpta, 

Vithadas'wa, Chitrarat'ha, 

Bhanumat^ Suchirat'ha, 

10. Pratjfc^s'vva^ Dhrttimat, lO.^ 

Supratfca, Sushdna, 

Maruddva^ Sun/t’ha, 

Sunacshatra, Nrichacshuh, 

Pushcara» Suc'hinala, 

15. Antarfcsha, Pariplava, 15, 

Sutapas, Sunaya, 

Amitra>it, Mt'dhdvin, 

Vrihadiaja,^ Nripanjaya, 

Barhi, Derva, 

Cittanjaya^ Timi, 20* 

Ran^anjaya, Vrihadrat'ha, 

Sanjaya, Sudasa, 

Sidcya, Satanfca, 

Suddhdda, Utrrmadana, 

25. Langalada^ Rahfnara, 25. 

Frasdnajit, Dand"apii/i, 

Cshudraca, Nimi, 

Sumitra, Y. B. C 2x00. Gsh6maca. 

In both families, we see, thirty generations are reckoned from 
YUDHISHT’hir and from Vrihadbala his contemporary, (who was 
, killed, in the war of Bhdrat, by Abhimanyu, son of Arjon and 
father of PaRI'CSHIT), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynas- 
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ties are believed to have become extinct in the present divine age ; 
and for these generations the Hindus allot a period of one thousand 
years only, or a hundred years for three generations; which 
calculation, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough, com- 
pared with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages : but they 
reckon exactly the same number of years for twenty generations 
only in the family of Jara'sandha., whose son was contemporary 
with Ycjdhisht’HIR, and founded a new dynasty of princes in 
Magadha, or Bahhr ; and this exact coincidence of the time, in 
which the three races are supposed to have been extinct, has the 
appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from imagi- 
nation than from historical evidence ; especially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thousand 
years, I, nevertheless, exhibit the list of them as a curiosity ; but 
am far from being convinced, that all of them ever existed : that, 
if they did exist, they could vfft have reigned more than seven hun- 
dred years, I am fully persuaded by the course of nature and the 
concurrent opinion of mankind. • 


KINGS OF MAGADHA, 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Csh^ma, 

Srutasravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayush, 

Dhermasiitra, 

Niramitra, 

Srama, 

Sunacshatra, 

Drld^^hasina, 

Vrihetsdna, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutahjaya, 

Sunfta, 

Vipra, 

Satyajit, 


Puranjaya, son of the twentieth king, was put to death by his 
minister Sunaca, who placed his own son Pradyo ta on the throne 
of his master ; and this revolution constitutes an epoch of the 
highest importance in our present inquiry ; first, because it happen- 
ed according to the BhdgawatdinrUa^ two years exactly before 
Buddha^S appearance in the same kigdom ; next, because it is be- 
lieved by the Hindus to have taken place three thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two thousand one hnudved 
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5r€ars before Christ ; and lastly, because a regular chronology, 
cording to the number of years in each dynasty, has been establish- 
ed from the accession of Pradyo"ta to the subversion of the 
genuine Hindu government ; and that chronology I will now lay 
before you, after observing only, that RaIoha'ca'nt himself says 
nothing of Buddha in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdrds in their proper places. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

Y.B.C. 

Pradydta, 2100 

Palaca, 

Vis"ac’hayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns = 138 years. 

Sis unaga, 19^2 

Cacaverna, 

Csh<fmadherman, 

Csh<^trajhya, 

Vidhisara, 5. 

Ajatasatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, 10^=360;. 

Nan DA, 1602 

This piince, of whom frequent mention is made In the Sans-- 
crit books, is said to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred 
years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindic- 
tive, whose name waj Cha nacya, and who raised to 

the throne a man of the Matirya race, nauied Chandragupta : 
by the death of Nanda, and his sons, the Cskatriya family of Pra- 
DYO"ta became extinct. 

MAURYA KINGS. 


Chandragupta, 

Virisara, 


Y.B.C. 

1502 
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MAURY KING S, — Continued. 

y.B.c 

As'^caverdhana, 

Suyas'as, 

Des'arat*ha, 5. 

Sangrata, 

Salis^uca, 

S6mas'arman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrlhadrat*ha, 10 y. 

On the death of the tenth Matirya king, his place was a5;siim- 
ed by his Commander-in-Chief, PUSHPAMITRA, of the Siutga 
nation or family, 

SUNGA KINGS. 

Y.B.C 

Pushpamitra, 1365 

Agnimitra, 

Sujydsht^ha, 

Vasumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5, 

Pulinda, 

Ghdsha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

D^vabhiiti, 10 112 y. 

The last prince was killed by his minister VaSUDeVa, of the 
Can n a race, who usurped the throne of Magadka^ 

GANNA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Vasud^va, ^^53 

Bhiimitra, 

Narayana, 

Susarman, 4 ;^«34S y* 

A Stidra, of the Andhra family, having murdered bis master 
SoSAHMAN, and seized the government, founded a new dynasty 
of 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Balin, 90S 

CHshna, 

SHs'antacarna, 

Paurnamisa* 

Lamb6dara, 5% 

Vivilaca, 

M^gbaswata, 

Vdtamina* 

Talaca, 

Sivaswatf, lo^ 

Purfshabh^ru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacdraca, 

Bataca, 

Gdmatin, 1$^ . 

Purfmat, 

M^das'iras, 

Sirascand^ha, 

Yajnyas'il, 

Vijaya, 

Chandrab/ja, 21 r=^4S6f. 

After the death of Chandrabt'ta, which happened, according 
to the J/i/it/us, 396 years before VjL\^i?ri.IvlA^DTTYA, or 452 B.C. we 
hear no more of Magadka as an independent kingdom ; but Ra*^- 
DHa"ca^NT has exibited the names of s£ven dynasties, in which 
seventy*six princes are said to have reigned one thousand three 
hundred and ntnety*nine years in Avabhrtti, a town of the Dacshin, 
or South, which we commonly call Decan ; the names of the seven 
dynasties, or of the families who established them, are Ahhira, 
Qardabhin,Canca^ Yavana, Turushcara, Bhnrunda^ Maula;o( which 
the Yavands are by some, not generally, supposed to have been 
lonians, or Greecks, but the liirushcars and Manias are universal- 
ly believed to have been Durcs and Moglus ; yet Ra'dha'ca'nt 
adds: ‘‘when the Mania race was extinct, five princes, named 
“ Bkinanda^ Bangira, ^is'unandi^ Yas'^dnandi^ and Pravlraca, reign- 
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^*ed an hundred and six years (or till the year 1053) in the city of 
“ Cilacildl' which, he tells me, he understands to be in the country of 
the Mahdrdshtrds^ ot Mahrdtd s and here ends his Indian Chrono- 
logy ; for ** after Pravi RaCA, says he, this empire was divided 
“among MUcKhas^ox \t\^di^\sr This account of the seven moderji 
nasties appears very doubtful in itself, and lias no relation to our 
present inquiry ; for their dominion ^^eems confined to the Decan^ 
without extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reason to believe, 
that a race of Greecian princes ever established a kingdom in either 
of those countries i as to the Moguls, their dynasty still subsists^ at 
least nominally ; unless that of Chengiz be meant, and his successors 
could not have reigned in any part of India for the period of ihree 
hundred years, which is assigned to the Manias ; nor is it probable, 
that the -word Turc, which an Indian could have easily pro- 
nounced and clearly expressed in the Ndgari letters, should have 
been corrupted into Turushcara. On the whole we may safely 
close the most authentic systerp of Hhidii Chronology, that I 
have yet been able to procure, with the death of Chandrabi^a. 
Should any farther information be attainable, we shall, perhaps, 
in due time attain it either from books or inscriptions in the 
Sanscrit language ; but from the materials, witli which we are at 
present supplied, we may establish as indubitable the two following 
propositions ; that the three first ages of the Hindus are chiefly 
mythological^ whether their mythology was founded on the dark 
•enigmas of their astronomers or on the heroic fictions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth, or historical, age cannot be carried far- 
ther back than about two thousand years before CHRIST. Even in 
the history of the present age, the generations of men and the reigns 
of kings are extended beyond the course of nature, and beyond the 
average resulting from the accounts of the Brahmans themselves; 
for they assign to an hundred a 7 id forty-two modern reigns a period 
of three thousand one hundred and fifty-three years, or about tiventy- 
tzuo years to a reign one with another ; yet they represent only four 
Canna princes on the throne of Magadha for a period of three 
hundred and forty-five years ; now it is even more improbable, that 
four successive kings should have reigned eighty-six years and 
three months each, than that Nanda should have been king a kun^ 
dred years and murdered at last, Neither account can be credited ; 
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but, that we may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hindu 
government, let us grant, that three generations of men were equal 
on an average to an hundred years, and that Indian princes have 
reigned, one with another, two and twenty : then reckoning thirty 
generations from Akjun, the brother of YudhisHT’HIRA, to the 
extinction of his race, and taking the Chinese account of BuddHA’S 
birth from M. DeGuignes, as the most authentic medium between 
Abu’lfazl and the Tibetians^ we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, supplying the word 
about or nearh, (since perfect accuracy cannot be attained and 
ought not to be required), before every date. 



Y.B.C. 

Abhimanyu son of Arjun, 

2029 

Pradybta, 

1029 

Buddha, 

1027 

Nanda, 

699 

Balin, 

149 

VrCRAMA'l)ITYA, 


Dl'vapa'la, king of Gaur, 

23 


If we take the date of Buddha\S appearance from Abo’LFAZL, 
we must place AbhiManyu 2;, 68 years before CHRIST, unless we 
calculate from the twenty kings or Magadl^i, and allow seven Jmn^ 
dred years, instead of a thoi 4 sand^hc\.\vQ,zx Arjun and Pradyo'ta, 
which will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the 
table ; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. 
As to Rdjh Nanda, if he really sat on the throne a whole century, 
we must bring down the Andhra dynast/ to the age of Vicrama'- 
DITYA, who with his feudatories had probably obtained so much 
power during the reign of those princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal sovereignty, which ended with Ciiandrabi JA in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era ; having, no doubt, 
been long reduced to insignificance by the kings of Gaur, descend- 
ed from Go'Pa'la. But, if the author of the Dabistdn be warranted 
in fixing the birth of Buddha ten years before the Caliyug^ we must 
.thus correct the Chronological Table ; 
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Y.B.C. 

Buddha, 1027 

Parfcshit, 10 1 7 

Prady6ta, (reckoning 20 30 generations), 317 or 17 

Y.A.C, 

Nanda, 13 or 313 

This correction would oblige us to place VicramaIditVa before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long posterior ; 
and, if this be an historical fact, it seems to confirm the Bhd'* 
gawatdinrtta^ which fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about a 
thousand years before BUDDHA ; besides that Balin would then be 
brought down at least to the sixth and ChanDRabi'ja to the tenth 
century after CHRIST, without leaving room fo|; the subsequent 
dynasties, if they reigned successively* 

Thus have we given a sketch of Indian History through the 
longest period fairly assignable to it, and have traced the founda- 
tion of the Indian empire above three thousand eight hundred years 
from the present time ; but, on a subject in itself so obscure, and so 
much clouded by the fictions of the Brdhmans, who> to aggrandize 
themselves, have designedly raised their antiquity beyond the truth, 
we must be satisfied with probable conjecture and just reasoning 
from the best attainable data ; nor can we hope for a system of 
Indian Chronology, to which no objection can be made, unless the 
Astronomical books in Sanscrit shall clearly ascertain the places of 
the colures in some precise years of the historical age, not by loose 
traditions, like that of a coarse observation by ChIRON, who pos- 
sibly never existed, (for “ he lived, says NewTON, in golden 
“age,"’ which must long have preceded the Argonautic expedition) 
but by such evidence as our own astronomers and scholars shall 
allow to be unexceptionable. 


O 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, according to one of 
the Hypotheses intimated in the preceding tract. 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

Years from 1788 

and MUSELMAN. 


of our era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age L 

5794 

NoaH, 

Menu II. 

4737 

Deluge, 


4138 

Nimrod^ 

Hiranyacasipu. Age II, 

4006 

Bel, 

Bali, 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama, Age HI, 

3817 

Noah's death, 


3787 


Pradydta, 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV. 

2S15 


Nanda\ 

2487 


Balin, 

1937 


Vicramdditya, 

1844 


Divapdla, 

1811 

Christ, 


1787 


Ndrdyanpdla, 

1721 


Saca, 

1709 

Waltd, 


1080 

Mahmud, 


786 

Chingiz, 


548 

Taiviiir, 


391 

Babur, 


276 

Nddirshhh, 


49 



VIII. 

On the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS. 

By At’har Ali' Kha'n of Delhi. 

I NT ROD UCTOR Y NO TE, 

^MONG the afflicting maladies, which punish the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there are few disorrier.s, of which the con.sequen-^ 
ces are more dreadful or the remedy in general more desperate than 
the judhdm of the Arabs or khSrah of the Indians ; it is also called 
m Arabia ddiiVdsad,^ name corresponding with the Leon ^^as is 
the Greeks, and supposed to have been given in allusion to the 
grim di.stracted and lionlike countenances of the miserable persons,^ 
who are affected with it. The more common name of the distemper 
is Elephantiasis, or, as LUCRETIUS calls it, Elephas, because it renders 
the skin, like that of an Elephant, cineven and wrinkled, with many 
tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint must not be confounded 
with the ddilPfil, or stvelled legSy described by the Arabian physic 
cians, and very common in this country. It has no fixed name in 
English, though HiLLARY, in his Observations on the Diseases of 
Barbados, calls it the Leprosy of the joints, because it principally 
affects the extremities, which in the last stage of the malady are 
distorted and at length drop off; but, since it is in truth a distem- 
per corrupting the whole mass of blood, and therefore considered by 
Paul of ^gina as an universal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Leprosy ; which 
term is in fV\ct adopted by M. BoiSSIEU de SauvagES and 
Gorrceus, in contradistinction to the White Leprosy, or the Beres 
of the Arabs and Leiice of the Greeks. 

This disease, by whatever name we distinguish it, is peculiar to 
hot climates; and has rarely appeared in Europe : the philosophical 
Poet of Rome supposes it confined to the banks of the Nile ; and it 
has certainly been imported from Africa into the West-India Islands 
by the black slaves, who carried with them their resentment and 
their revenge ; but it has been long known in Hindustan, and the 
writer of the following Dissertation, whose father was Pliysician ta 
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Na'DIRSHaIkl and accompanied Iiim from Persia to Delhi, assures 
me that it rages with virulence among the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, His observation, that it is frequently a consequence 
of the veneral infectio7t, would lead us to believe, that it might be 
radically cured by / which has^ nevertheless, been found 

ihefifectual, and even hurtful, as Hillary reports, in the West-’ 
Indies, The juice of hemlock^ suggested by the learned Michaelis, 
and approved by his medical friend Roederer, might be very 
efficacious at the beginning of the disorder, or in the milder sorts 
of it ; but, in the case of a malignant and inveterate jfudhdin^ we 
must either administer a remedy of the highest power, or, agreeably 
to the desponding opinion of Celsus, leave the patient to his fate, 
instead of teasmg hUn with fruitless medicines, and suffer him, in 
the forcible words of Aret^US, to sink fro7n inextricable slumber 
into death. The life of a man is, however, so dear to him by nature, 
and in general so valuable to society, that we should never despond, 
while a spark of it remains ; and, whatever apprehensions may be 
formed of future danger from the distant effects of arsenic, even 
though it should eradicate a [ resent malady, yet, as no such incon-t 
venience has arisen from the use of it in India, and, as Experience 
must ever prevail over Theory, I cannot help wishing, that this 
ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried ui>der the inspection of 
our EHropsa7i Surgeons, whose minute accuracy and steady atten-^ 
tion must always give them a claim to superiority over the most 
learned natives ; but many of our countrymen have assured me, 
that they by no means entertaiii a contemptuous opinion of the 
native medicines, especially in disease^ ot the skin. Should it be 
thought, that the mixture of sulphur must render the poison less 
active, it may be advisable at first to administer orpiment, instead 
of the crystalline arsenic. 



On the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS^ and other 
Disorders of the Blood, 

God is the all-powerful Healer* 

Jn the year of the Messiah 1783, when the worthy and res- 
pectable Matilavi Mi'R MuhamMED HuSAI‘*'n, who excels in every 
branch of useful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Richard Johnson 
from Lac'knau to Calcutta^ he visited the humble writer of this tract, 
who had long been attached to him with sincere affection ; and, in 
the course of their conversation, ‘ One of the fruits of my late ex^ 
'cursion, said he, is a present for you, which suits your profession, 

* and will be generally useful to our species: conceiving you to 
‘ be worthy of it by reason of your assiduity in medical inquiries, J 
‘ have brought you a prescription, the ingredients of which are easily 
^ found, but not easily equalled as a powerful remedy against all cor- 
^ ruptions of the blood, the judhdm, and the Persian fire, the remains 
‘ of which are a source of infinite maladies. It is an old secret of the 

Physicians ; who applied it also to the cure of cold and 

* moist distempers, as the palsy, distortions of the face, relaxation 
*of the nerves, and similar diseases : its efficacy too has been prov- 
’ ed by long experience ; and this is the method of preparing it 

* Take of white arsenic, fine and fresh, one told ; of picked 
‘black pepper six times as much : let both be well beaters at inter-* 

* vals for four days successively in an iron mortar, and then reduced 
‘to an impalpable powder in one of stone with a stone pestle, and 

* thus completely levigated, a little water being mixed with them. 

‘ Make pills of them as large as tares or small pulse, and keep them 
‘ dry in a shady place*. 

* The lowest weight in general use among the Hindus is the reti, called in Sanscrit either 
retticd or racficd, indicating redness, and crishnald from crishna, black ; it is the red and black 
seed of the gunjd^^WnX, which is a creeper of the same class and order at least with the 
^lycyrrhiza ; but I take this from reportj having never examined its blossoms. One ratticd 
IS said to be of equal weight with three barley-corns or four grains of rice in the husk ; and 
eight r^/«-weights, used by jewellers, are equal to seven carats. 1 have weighed a number of 
the seeds in diamond-scales, and find the average Apothecary’s weight of one seed to be a 
grain and Jive-sixteenths. Now in the Hindu medical books ten of the ratiicd'-^^^^ are one 
tndskaca, and eight mdshaca^s, make a tdlaca or tdld ; but in the law-books of Bengal a 
mdskaca consists of sixteen racticd^s^ and a tdlaca of five mashd's ; and, according to some 
authorities, reti’s only go to one tndshd, sixteen of which make a tdlaca. We may observe, 
that the silver r^/^-weights, used by the goldsmiths at Bandres^ are twice as heavy as the seeds / 
and thence it is, that eight reti’s are commonly said to constitute one tndshd, that is, eight 
silver weights, or sixteen seeds ; eighty pf wMch seeds, or 105 grains, constitute the q^uantity qf 
arsemo in the Hindu prescription. 
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* One of those pills must be swallowed morning and evening 
* with some or, in countries where betel is not at hand, with 

‘ cold water : if the body be cleansed from foulness and obstruc- 
‘ tions by gentle cathartics and bleeding, before the medicine is 
‘administered, the remedy will be speedier.* 

The principal ingredient of this medicine is the arsem^^ 
which the Arabs call Shucc, the Persians niergi mush^ or mouse-^ 
and the Indians, sand/iyd ; a mineral substance ponderous 
and crystalline : the orptment, or yellow arsenic, is the weaker 
sort. It is a deadly poison, so subtil, that, when mice are killed 
by it, the very smell of the dead will destroy the living of that 
species: after it has been kept about seven years, it loses much 
of its force ; its colour becomes turbid ; and its weight is 
diminished. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree : 
It causes suppuration, dissolves or unites, according to the quan- 
tity given ; and is very useful in closing the lips of wounds, 
when the pain is too intense to be borne. An unguent made of it 
with oils of any sort is an effectual remedy for some cutaneous 
disorders, and, mixed with rose-water, it is good for cold tumours 
and for the dropsy ; but it must never be administered without the 
greatest caution ; for such is its power, that the smallest quantity 
of it in powder, drawn, like dlcohol, between the eyelashes, would 
in a single day entirely corrode the coats and humours of the eye ; 
and fourteen reti's of it would in the same u'lne destroy life. The 
best antidote against its effects are the scrapings of leather reduced 
to aslics : if the quantit}^ of arsen >' taken be accurately known, 
four times as much of tliose ashcr, mixed with water and drunk by 
tlie patient, will sheath and counteract the poison. 

The writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, 
prepared the medicine ; and, in the same year, gave it to numbers, 
who were reduced by the diseases above mep.tioned to the point of 
death : GoD is his witness, that they grew better from day to dny, 
were at last completely cured, and are now living (except one or 
two, who died of other disorders) to attest the truth of this assertion. 
One of his first patients was a Pdrsi, named Menu'chehr, who had 
come from Surat to this city, and had fixed his abode near the 
writer’s house: he was so cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, 
here called the Persian^ Fire, that his hands and feet were entirely 
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ulcerated and almost corroded, so that he became an object of dis- 
gust and abhorrence. This man consulted the writer on his case, 
the state of which he disclosed without reserve. Some blood was 
taken from him on the same day, and a cathartic administered qn 
the next. On the third day he began to take the arsenic-pills, and, 
by the blessing of GOD, the virulence of his disorder abated by de- 
grees, until signs or returning health appeared ; in a fortnight his 
recovery was complete, and he was bathed, according to the prac- 
tice of our Physicians : he seemed to have no virus left in his blood, 
and none has been since perceived by him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the 
cure of the juzdin, as the word is pronounced in India ; a disorder 
infecting the whole mass of blood, and thence called by some fisddi- 
khtin. The former name is derived from an Arabic root signify- 
ing, in general, amputation, maiming, excision, and, particularly, the 
truncation or erosion of the fingers^ which happens in the last stage 
of the disease. It is extremely contagious, and, for that reason, 
the Prophet said : ferrti mind Imejdhumi canid teferrd mind I dsad, 
or, * P'lee from a person afflicted with the judhdm, as you would 
‘ flee from a lion.’ The author of the Bahhrd Ijaivdhir, or Sea of 
Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the measles, the small- 
pox, and the plague. It is also hereditary, and, in that respect, class- 
ed by medical writers with the gout, the consumption^ and the white 
leprosy, 

^ A common caUse of this distemper is the unwholesome diet 
of the natives^ many of whom are accustomed, after eating a quan- 
tity of fish, to swallow copious draughts of milk, which fail not to 
cause an accumulation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itself 
with the blood and corrupts it : but it has other causes ; for a 
Brdhmen, who had never tasted fish in his life, applied lately to the 
composer of this essay, and appeared in the highest degree affect- 
ed by corruption of blood \ which he might have inherited, or ac- 
quired by other means. Those, whose religion permits them to eat 
beef are often exposed to the danger of heating their blood intense- 
ly through the knavery of the butchers in the Bdzdr, who fatten 
their calves with Baldwer ; and those, who are so ill-advised as to 
tdkQ provocatives, z. folly extremely common in India, zt first zxt 
insensible of mischief, but^ as soon as the increased moisture is dis* 
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persed, find theii* whole mass of blood inflamed, and, as it were, 
adust ; whence arises the disorder, of which we now are treating. 
The Persian)^ or venereal, Fire generally ends in this malady ; as 
otle DeVi'^Frasa'd, lately in the service of Mr. Vansittart, and 
some others* have convinced me by an unreserved acconnt of their 
several cases. 

It may here be worth while to report a remarkable case, which 
was related to me by a man, who had been afflicted with the 
near four years ; before which time he had been disordered 
with the Persta7i fire, and, having closed an ulcer by the means of 
a strong healing plaister* was attacked by a violent pain in his 
joints : on this he applied to a Cabirdja, or Hindu Physician, who 
gave him some pills, with a positive assurance, that the use of 
them would remove his pain in a few days ; and in a few days it 
was* in fact, wholly removed ; but, a very short time after, the 
symptoms of the juzdm appeared, which continually encreased to 
such a degree, that his fingers and toes were on the point of drop- 
ping off. It was afterwards discovered, that the pills, which he 
had taken, were maae of cinnabar, a common preparation of the 
Hindus ; the heat of which had first stirred the humours, which, 
on stopping the external discharge, had fallen on the joints, atid 
then had occasioned a quantity of adust bile to mix itself with the 
blood and infect the whole mass. 

Of this dreadful complaint, however caused, the first symp- 
toms are a numbness and rednc.-^s cf the whole body, and princi- 
pally of the face, and impeded hoarse voice, thin hair and even 
baldness, offensive perspiration and breath, and whitlows on the 
the nails. The cure is best begun with copious bleeding, and cool- 
ing drink, such as a decoction of the niliifer, or Nymphea^ and of 
violets, with some doses of manna ; after which stronger cathar- 
' tics must be administered. But no remedy has proved so efflea- 
ctous as the pills composed of arsenic and pepper : one instance 
of their effect may here be mentioned, and many more may be add- 
ed, if required. 

In the month of Pehruary in the year just mentioned, one 
Shaikh Rama^a'HI^, who then was an upper-servant to the Board of 
Revenue, had so corrupt a mass of blood, that a black leprosy of 
bis jfints was approaching ; and most of his limbs began to be 
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ulcerated : in this condition he applied to the writer, and requested 
immediate assistance. Though the disordered state of his blood 
was evident on inspection, and required no particular declaration 
of it, yet many questions were put to him, and it was clear from his 
answers, that he had a confirmed Jusdm : he then lost a great deal 
of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arsenic-pills. After 
the first week his malady seemed alleviated ; in the second it was 
considerably diminished, and, in the third, so entirely removed, 
that the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he 
no longer needed a physician. 



IX. 

Ott the INDIAN GAME 0/ CHESS. 

By the President. 

evidence* be required to prove that chess was invented by the 
we may be satisfied with the testimony of the Persians* 
who, though as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the 
ingenious inventions of a foreign people, unanimously agree, that 
the game was imported from the west of India, together with the 
charming fables of VisHNUSARMAN, in the sixth century of our 
era : it seems to have been immemorially known in Hindustan by 
the name of Ckafuranga, tiiat i.s, the four angds, or members^ of an 
army, winch are said in tlie Amaracdsha to hasty as war at' hap 

ddtaiHy or elephants, horses, chariotp, and foot-soldiers ; and, in this 
sense, the word is frequent'y used by Epic poets in their descrip- 
tions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the pure Sanserit 
word, it was changed by the old Persians into Chatrang, but the 
Arabs, who soon after took possesfdon of their country, had neither 
the initial nor final letter of tliat wf'id in their alphabet, and conse- 
quently altered tt further into Shatranj, which found its way 
presently into the modern Persian, and at length into the dialects 
of India, where the true derivation of the name is known only to 
the learned : thus has a very significan:; word in the sacred lan- 
guage of the Brdhmans been transformed by successive changes into 
axedrez, scacchi, tehees, chess, and, by a whimsical concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, given birth to the English word check, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain, The beautiful simplicity and 
extreme periection of the game, as it is commonly played in Europe 
and Asia, convince me, that it was invented by one effort of some 
great genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, 
to use the phrase of lialian critics, by the first intention ; yet of 
this simple game, so exquisitely contrived, and so certainly invented 
in India, I cannot find any account in the classical writings of the 
Brdhmans, It is, indeed, confidently asserted, that Sanscrit books 
Oil Chess exist in this country, and, if they can be procured at 
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Bandns, they will assuredly be sent to us: at present I can only 
exhibit a description of a very ancient Indian game of the same 
kind ; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, than 
the simple Chess of the Persians. This game is also called Chatn^ 
ranga, but, more frequently CkaitirdjX or the four Kings, since it is 
played by- four persons representing as many princes, two allied 
armies combating on each side : the description is taken from the 
BhaimsJtya Purdn, in which YudhisHT’HIR is represented convers- 
ing with Vvta'sa, who explains at the king's request the form of 
the fictitious warfare and the principal rules of it : having marked 
“ squares on all sides, says the Sage, place the red army to 
the east, the green to tlie south, the to the west, and the 

black to the north : let the elefyJtant stand on the left o*f the king ; 
“ next to him, the horse ; then, the boat ; and, before them all, four 
foot-soldiers ; but the boat must be placed in the angle oi the board." 
From this passage it clearly appears, that an army, with its four 
angds, must be placed on each side of the board, since an elephant 
could not stand, in any other position on the /<f//handof each 
king ; and R\'DfIA^CA"^>fT informed me, that the board consisted, 
like ours, of sixty-four squares, half of them occupied b)^ the for- 
ces, and half, vacant : he added, that this game is mentioned 
in the oldest Liw-books, and that it was invented by the 
wife of Ra'Van, king of Land, in order to amuse him with an 
image of war, while his metropolis was closely besieged by Ra'ma 
in the second age of the world. He had not heard the story 
told by Firdausi near the close of the Shdkndmah, and it was 
probably carried into Persia from Cdnyacuvja, by BOUZU, the fa- 
vourite physician, thence called Vaidyapriya,ol the great Anu'"- 
SHIRAVa'N ; but he said, that the Brdhnmns of Gaur, or Bengal, 
were once celebrated for superior skill in the game, and that his 
father, together with his spiritual preceptor JaGannaVh, now living 
at Tribini, had instructed two young Brdhmans in all the rules of 
it, and had sent them to Jayanagar at the request of the late Rdjd^ 
who had liberally rewarded them. A ship, or boat, is substituted, 
we see, in this complex game for the rath, or armed chariot, which 
the Bengalese pronounce rofh, and which the Persians changed into. 
rokk, whence came the rook of some European nations ; as the 
vierge atid fol of the French are supposed to be corru|)tions of fii% 
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and fiU the ptime ministBV and elephant of the Persians and Arabs i 
-it were vain to seek an etymology of the word rook in the modern 
Persian language ; for, in all the passages extracted from FirdauSI^ 
and Ja^MI, where rokh is conceived to mean a hero^ or a fabulous 
hirdy it signifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a face ; as in the 
following description of a procession in Egypt : when a thousand 
“ youths, like cypresses, box-trees, and firs, with locks as fragrant, 

“ cheeks as fair, and bosoms as delicate, as lilies of the valley, were 
“ marching gracefully along, thou wouldst have said, that the new 
** spring was (not, as Hyde translates the words, 
f carried on rokhs) from station to station and, as to the battle 

of the duivdzdeh rokh^ which D’herbelot supposes to mean douze 
.preux ckevaiierSy I am strongly inclined to think, that the phrase 
only signifies a combat of twelve persons face to face, or six on a side. 
•I cannot agree witli my friend Ra^dHa'ca'nt, that a ship is proper- 
ly introduced in this imaginary warfare instead of a chariot^ in 
which the old Indian warriors constantly fought ; for, though the 
king might be supposed to sit in a cai\ so that the four angds 
would be complete, and though it may often be necessary in a real 
campaign to pass rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indiany?i.s it is on the Chinese^ chess-board, and the intermixture of 
ships with horses, elepliants, and infantry embattled on a plain, is 
an absurdity not to be defended. The use of dice may, perhaps, be 
justified in a representation of v/ar, in which fortune has unques- 
tionably a great share, but it seems to exclude chess from the rank, 
which has been assigned to it, among the sciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of whist, except that pieces are used 
openly, instead of cards which are held concealed : nevertheless we 
find, that the moves in the game flescribcd by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degiee regulated by chance; fo> he proceeds to tell his 
royal pupil, that, “ if cinque be tlirown, the king or a paum must be 
“moved; if quatre^ tha elephant ; \( trois^ the horse ; and if deux^ 

** the boat! 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the passes freely on all ' 
“ sides but over one square only ; and with the same limitation, the 
^\pawn moves, but he advances straight forward, and kills 
“enemy through an angle ; the elephant marches in all directions, 

“ as far as his driver pleases \ the horse runs obliquely, traversing 
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three squares ; and the goes over two squares diagonally.” 
The elephant, we find, has the powers of our qiieen^ as we are pleas- 
ed to call the minister, or general, of the Persians, and the ship has 
the motion of the piece, to which we give the unaccountable appcl-^ 
lation of bishop, but with a restriction, which must greatly lessen 
his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and superficial di- 
rections for the conduct of the game : the pawns and the skip 
“both kill and may be voluntarily killed ; while the king, the ele- 
phant, and the horse may slay the foe, but cannot expose them- 
“ selves to be slain. Let each player preserve his own forces with 
“ extreme care, securing liis king above all, and not sacrificing a 
“superior, to keep an inferior, piece.” Here the comrrientator on 
the Purdn observes, that, the horse, who has the choice of eight 
moves from any central position, must be preferred to the ship, who 
has only the choice of four ; but this argument would not have 
equal weight in the common game, where the bishop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of less value 
than a tower in action, or the bishop of that side, on which the 
attack is begun. “ It is by the overbearing power of the elephant, 
“ that the king fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, be 
“ abandoned, in order to secure the elephant : the king must never 
“ place one elephant before another, according to the rule of Go - 
“ TAMA, unless he be compelled by want of room, for he would 
“thus commit a dangerous fault; and, if he can slay one of two 
“ hostile elephants, he must destroy that on his left hand.” The 
last rule is extremely obscure; but, as Go'TAMA was an illustrious 
lawyer and philosopher, he would not have condescended to leave 
directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 
great estimation by the ancient sages of India, 

All that remains of the passage, which was copied for me by 
Radha1:a'nt and explained by him, relates to the several modes, 
in which a partial success or complete victory may be obtained by 
any one of the four players ; for we shall see, that, as if a dispute 
had arisen between two allies, one of the kings may assume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at separate conquest. First ; 
“ When any one king has placed himself on the square of another 
** king, which advantage is called Sinhdsana, or the throne, he wins 
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•‘a State ; which is doubled, if he kill the adverse monarch, when 
he seizes his place ; and, if he can seat himself on the throne of 
his ally, he takes the command of the whole army/' Secondl^ 
** If he can occupy successively the thrones of all three princes, he 
‘‘obtains the victory, which is named ChatiUrdjl^ and, the stake is 
‘^doubled, if he kill the last of the three, just before he takes pos- 
“ session of his throne ; but, if he kill him on his throne, the stake 
“ is quadrupled." Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real 
warfare, a kingf may be considered as victorious, when he seizes 
the metropolis of his adversary ; but, if he can destroy his foe, 
he displays greater heroism, and relieves his people from any 
further solicitude. “ Both in gaining the Sinhdsana and the 
“ Chaturdji, says Vva^Sa, the king must be supported by the 
^\elepfiitnts or by all the forces united." Thirdly ; ‘‘When one 
“ player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner 
** has been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can seize 
“ both the adverse kings ; or, if he cannot effect their capture, he 
“ may exchange his king for one of them, against the general rule, 
“ and thus redeem the allied piince, who will supply his place." 
‘'This advantage has the name of Nrtpdcrishta^ or recovered by the 
king ; and the Naucdcrishta seems to be analogous to it, but cotw 
” fined to the case of ships. Fourthly ; “If a pawn can march to any 
*' square on the opposite extremity of the board, except that of the 
** king, or that of the ship, he assumes whatever power belonged to 
“that square; and this promotk>r is called Shatpada^ or the 
“ six strides^ Here we find the rule, with a singular exception, con- 
cernitig the advancement of pawns^ whic’n often occasions a most in- 
teresting struggle at our common chess, and which has furnished the 
poets and moralists of Arabia and Persia with many lively re- 
flections on human life. It appears, that “ this privilege of Shat'- 
pad a was not allowable, in the opinion of Go'TaMA, when a player 
“ had tiiree pawns on the board \ but, when only one pawn and 
“ohe ship remained, the pawn might advance even to the square of 
“ a king or a ship, and assume the power of either " Fiftlily ; “ Ac- 
“ cording to the or (that is, the people of Lancd 

“ where the game was invented), there could be neither victory nor 
“defeat, if a king were left on the plain without force ; a situation 
^ which, they named CdcacdshCha^ Sixthly, ^ If three ships happen 
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** to meet, and the fourth ship tan be brought up to them in the re- 
inaining angle, tins has the name of Vrihannauc^ ; and the player of 
“ the fourth seizes all the others/' Two or three of the remaining 
touplets are so dark, either from an error in the manuscript or 
from the antiquit)^ of the language, that I could not understand 
the Pandit's explanation of them, and suspect that they gave even 
him very indistinct ideas ; but it would be easy, if it were worth 
while, to play at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
practice would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circums- 
tance, in this extract from the Ptirdn, seems very surprising : ail 
games of hazard are positively forbidden by MENU, yet the game 
of Chaturanga, in which dice are used, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
himself, whose lavvtract appears with that of Go'tama among the 
eighteen books, which form the Dhermasdstra ; but, as Ra^DHA- 
CaImt and his preceptor Jaganna't'H are both employed by 
government in compiling a Digest of Indian laws, and as both of 
tliem, especially the venerable Sage of Triblni^ understand the 
game, they are able, I presume, t6 assign reasons, why it should 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly 
taught by ancient and modern Erd/wtans, 



X. 

TWO INSCRIPTIONS from the VindhVa Mountains, 
translated from the Sanscrit by Charles Wilkins, Esq. 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, in a Cavern, called the Grot 
of the. Seven Rishi^s, 7iear Gaya. 

I, (^NANTA VARMA, master of the hearts of the people, who 
was the good son of Sree Saruoola, by his own birth and great 
virtues classed amongst the principal rulers of the earth, gladly 
caused this statue of Krekshna of unsullied renown, confirmed 
in the word like his own reputation, and the image of Kantee- 
MATEE* to be deposited in this great mountain-cave. 

Srei SardooLA, of established fame, jewel of the diadems 
of kings, emblem of time to the martial possessors of the earth, 
to the submissive the tree of the fruit of desire, a light to the 
Military Order, whose glory was not founded upon the feats of a 
single battle, the ravisher of female hearts, and the image of 
SMARAi*, became the ruler of the land. 

3. Wherever Sree Sardoola h wont to cast his own discord- 
ant sight towards a foe, and the fortunate star, his broad eye, 
is enflamed with anger between its expanded lids, there falleth a 
shower of arrows from the ear-drawn string of the bow of his son, 
the renowned Ananta Varma the bestower of infinite happiness, 


• Badha, the favourite Mistress of Krbsshna. 
+ Kama Peva the Cupid of the Hindoos, 



SECOND INSCRIPTION, in a Cave behind Nagarjeni. 

t. j^HE auspicious YajNA Varma, whose movement was 
as the sportive elephant*s in the season of lust, was, like Manoo^^, 
the appointer of the military station of all the chiefs of the earth. — 
By whose divine offerings, the God with a thousand eyes-f being 
constantly invited, the emaciated Powl&mcd\, for a long time, 
sullied the beauty of her cheeks with falling teai^. 

2. An ANTA Varma by name, the friend of strangers ; renowned 
in the world in the character of valour ; by nature immaculate as 
the lunar beams, and who is the offspring of Srie Sardoola : — 
By him this wonderful statue of Bhootapatee and of Devee§, 
the maker of all things visible and invisible and the granter of 
boons, which hath taken sanctuary in this cave, was caused to be 
made. May it protect the universe [ 

3. The string of his expanded bow, charged with arrows and 
drawn to the extremity of the shoulder, bursteth the circle*s centre. 
Of spacious brow, propitious distinction, and surpassing beauty, he 
is the image of the moon with an undiminished countenance. 
Ananta Varma to the end ! Of form like Smara|| in existence, 
he is seen with the constant and affectionate standing with their 
tender and fascinated eyes constantly fixed upon him. 

4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the crying Kddrard^^ 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force; from his expanded 
virtue he is a provoker ; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to 
afar ; he is a hero by whose coursing steeds the elephant is disturbed, 
and a youth who is the seat of sorrow to the women of his foes. He 
is the director, and his name is Ananta**. 

* The first legrislator of the Hindus. 

f Eindrd a deification of the Heavens. 

i The wife of Eindrd. 

§ Se^dt or Mdhddevd and his consort in one image, as a type of the deities, Genitor and 
Genitrix. 

jl The Hindoo Cupid. 

iT A bird that is constantly making a noise before rain. 

This word signifies eternal or infinite. 



XI. 

A DESCRIPTION of Asa'm hy Mohammed Cazii^, 
translated from the Persian by Henry Vansittart, Esq.* 


which lies to the north-east of Bengal, is divided into two 
parts by the river Brahmaputra^ that flows from Khat^, The north- 
ern portion is called Uttarcul, and the southern Dacshincul. Ut- 
tarcul begins at Goivakutty, which is the boundary of his Majesty’s 
territorial possessions, and terminates in mountains inhabited by a 
tribe called Meeri Afechmi, Dacshinatl extends from the village 
Sidea to the hills of Srtnagar. The most famous mountains to the 
northward of Uttarcul^ are those of Duleh and Landah ; and to 
the southward of Dacshincul are those of Namrupy (Cdmrup?) 
situated four days journey above* Ghergong^ to which the Rdja re- 
treated. There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited by a 
tribe called NanaCy who pay no revenue to the Rdjdy but profess 
allegiance to him, and obey a few of his orders. But the ZemleJt^ 
tribe arc entirely independent of him, and, whenever they find an 
opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to their mountains. 
Asdm is of an oblong figure : its length is auout 200 standard coss, 
and its breadth, from the northern to tlie southern mountains, about 
eight days journey. From Gowauitty to Ghergong are seventy- 
five standard coss ; and from thence it is fifteen days journey 
to Khoietiy which was the residence of Peeran Wiseh\y but is now 
called /I r^§, and is the capital of (he Rdja oi PegUy who consi- 
ders himself of the posterity of that famous General. The first 
five days journey from the mountains of Cdmriipy is performed 
through forests, and over hills, which are arduous and difficult to 

* This acccHint of Asitin was translated for the Society, but afterwards printed by the 
learned translator as an appendix to his Adlemgi.rndmah, It is reprinted here, because our 
government has an interest in being as well acquainted as possible with all the nations 
bordering on the British territories. 

t In another copy this tribe are called Dujleh, * 

^ According to Khondemiry Peeran Wiseh was one of the nobles of Afrasiah, King of 
Tnrdn, contemporary with JCairaus, second Prince of the Kiaftian Dynasty. In the Ferhung 
Jehangeery and Borhaun Kated (two Persian Dictionaries), Peeran is described as one of the 
Peklovan or heroes of Turdn, and General under A/rasiah, the name of whose father was 
Wiseh . 

§ This is a palpable mistake. KhoUtt lies to the north of Himdlaya ; and Pirdn Visah 
could never have seen 
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pass. You then travel eastward to Av^ through a level and smooth 
country. To the northward is the plain of Khatd, that has been 
before mentioned as the place from whence the Brahmaputra issues, 
which is afterwards fed by several rivers that flow from the sou- 
thern mountains of Asdm. The principal of these is the DhoneCy 
which has before occured in this history. It joins that broad river 
at the village Luckeigerek, 

Between these rivers is an island well inhabited, and in an 
excellent state of tillage. It contains a spacious, clear, and plea- 
sant country, extending to the distance of about fifty coss. The 
cultivated tract is bounded by a thick forest, which harbours ele- 
phants, and where those animals may be caught, as well as in four 
or five other forests of Asdm, If there be occasion* for them, 
five or six hundred elephants may be procured in a year. Across 
the DkoneCy which is the side of Ghergong, is a wide, agreeable, 
and level country, which delights the heart of the beholder. The 
whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and it 
presents on every side charming prospects of ploughed fields, har- 
vests, gardens, and groves. All the island before described lies 
in DacshincuL From the village Selagerek to the city of Ghergong 
is a space of about fifty coss, filled with such an uninterrupted 
range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit-trees, that it ap- 
pears as one garden. Within them are the houses of the peasants, 
and a beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, and of 
garden and wild flowers blowing together. As the country is 
overflowed in the rainy season, a high and broad caussey has been 
raised for the convenience of travellers from Selagerek to Ghergong, 
which is the only uncultivated ground that is to be seen. Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet, and are intertwined. Amongst the fruits which this country 
produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, pine- 
apples, and punialehy a species of amleh, which has such an excel- 
lent flavour, that every person who tastes it prefers it to the plum. 
There are also cocoa-nut trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, and the 
Sddij^y in great plenty. The sugar-cane excels in softness and 
sweetness, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is 


* The S&dij is a longf aromatic leaf, which has a pungr^nt taste, and is called in Sanscrit- 
Tija^atra, la our botanicail books it bears the name of Malatnthrufn, or the Indian, 
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gii^gCf ifrfOfrom fibres, and bete;! vines. The strength of vegetation 
apci fertility of the soil are such, that whatever seed is sown, or slips 
f)tanted> they always thrive. The environs of Ghevgoug furnish small 
apricots, yams, and pomegranates ; but as these articles are wild, 
and not assisted by cultivation and engraftment, they are very indif- 
ferent. The principal crop of this country consists in rice and 
ma$h^. Ades is very scarce, and wheat and barley are never sown. 
The sillcs are excellent, and resenable those of China ; but they 
manufacture very few more than are required for use. They are 
successful in embroidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet, 
and tautbund^ which is a species of silk of which they make tents 
and h^nau/sf. Salt is a very precious and scarce commodity. It 
is found at the bottom of some of the hills, but of a bitter and 
pungent quality. A better sort is in common use, which is extract- 
ed from the plantain tree. The mountainsi inhabited by the tribe 
called Nanac, produce plenty of excellent Lignum Aloes, which a 
society of the natives imports every year into Asdm, and barters 
for salt and grain. This evil-disposed race of mountaineers are 
many degrees removed from the line of humanity, and are, desti- 
tute of the characteristical properties of a man. They go naked 
from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, mice, rats, ants, 
locusts, and every thing of this sort which they can find. The hills, 
of Cdmri^p Sidea, and Luckigereh, supply a fine species of Lfgnum 
Aloes, which sinks in water. Several of the mountains contain, 
musk-deer. 

The country of Uttarcul whicli is on the northern side of the 
Brahfuaputra, is in the highest state of cultivation, and produces 
plenty of pepper and ylr^r<ri-nuts. It even surpasses Dacskmcul in 
population and tillage ; but^ as the latter contains a greater tract of 
wild forests, and places difficult of access, the rulers of Asdmh^vei 
chosen to reside in it for the convenienct. of control, and have 
erected in it the capital of the kingdom. The breadth of Uttarcul^ 
from the bank of the river to the foot of the mountains, which is a 
cold climate, and contains snow, is various, but is no where less 
than fifteen coss, nor more than forty-five coss. The inhabitants of 
those mountains are strong, have a robust and respectable appear- 

* Mash ia a species of grain, and Ades a kind of pea. 

t Kenauts ar^ walls made to surround tents. 
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ance, and are of a middling Their complexlonf?, like those of 

the natives of all cold climates, are red and white j and they have 
also trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of 
/urn DereK which is on the side of Gowahutty, is a chain of moun- 
tains, called the country of Dereng, all the inhabitants of which, 
resemble each other in appearance- manners, and speech, but are 
distinguished by the names of their tribes, and places of residence. 
Several of these hills produce katau^^*^ , bhoat\, peree, and 

two species of horses, called goont and tanyans. Gold and silver 
are procured here, as in the whole country of Asdm, by washing the 
sand of the rivers. This, indeed, is one of the sources of revenue. 
It is supposed that 12,000 inhabitants, and some say 20,000, are 
employed in this occupation ; and it is a regulation, that each of 
these persons shall pay a fixed revenue of a tdldl of gold to the 
Raja'. The people of Asdm are a base and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their 
own inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety ’of their actions. They do not 
adopt any mode of worship practised Heathens or Moham- 

medans ; nor do they concur with any of the known sects which 
prevail amongst mankind. Unlike the Pagans of Hindustdn^ they 
do not reject victuals which have been dressed by Muselmans ; 
and they abstain from no flesh except human. They even eat ani- 
mals that have died a natural death ; but, in consequence of not 
being used to the taste of ghee, they have such an antipathy to this 
article, that if they discover the least smell of it in their victuals, 
they have no relish for them. It is not their custom to veil their 
women ; for even the wives of the Rdja do not conceal their faces 
from any person. The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances exposed and heads uncovered. The men have 
often four or five wives each, and publicly buy, fell, and change 
them. They shave their heads, beards, and whiskers, and reproach 
and admonish every person who neglects this ceremony. Their 

* Kataus is thus descrit^d in the Borhaun Katea : ** This word, in the language of » 
“is a seacow ; the tail of which is hung upon the necks of horses, and on the summit of 
standards. Some say that it is a cow which lives in the mountains of ZiTAaM.’* It here means 
the mountain-cow, which supplies the tail that is made into ckowrieSf and in Sanscrit is called 
ckdmara. 

t Bhoat sicoA ^eree are two kinds of blanket, 

t Eighty /W<*weights, see page 117, note. 
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language has not the least affinity with that of Bengal^. Their 
strength and courage are apparent in their looks ; but their fero-^ 
cious manners, and brutal tempers, are also betrayed by their 
physiognomy. They are superior to most nations in corporal force 
and hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, fond of war, 
vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues of compassion, 
kindness, friendship, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, shame, 
and purity of morals, have been left out of their composition. 
The seeds of tenderness and humanity have not been sown in the 
field of their frames. As they are destitute of the mental garb 
of manly qualities, they are also deficient in the dress of their 
bodies. They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins^ and throw a sheet upon their shoulder ; but it is not 
customary in that country to wear turbans, robes, drawers, or 
shoes. There are no buildings of brick or stone, or with walls of 
earth, except the gates of the city of Ghergong^ and some of 
their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor construct their habi- 
tations of wood, bamboos, and ’straw. The Rdja and his cour- 
tiers travel in stately litters ; but the opulent and respectable 
persons amongst his subjects are carried in lower vehicles, called 
doolies. Asdm produces neither horses+, camels, nor asses ; but 
those cattle are sometimes brought thither from other countries. 
The brutal inhabitants, from a congenial impulse, are fond of see- 
ing and keeping asses ; and buy and sell them at a high price ; but 
they discover the greatest si rprise at seeing a camel ; and are so 
afraid of a horse, that if one tn oper should attack a hundred 
armed Asamians, they would all throw down their arms and flee ; 
or should they not be able to escape, they would surrender them- 
selves prisoners. Yet, should one of that detestable race encounter 
two men of another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 

The ancient inhabitants of this c'>untry are divided into two 
tribes, the Asamians and the Cultaiiians, The latter excel the 
former in all occupations except war, and the conduct of hardy 
enterprises, in which the former are superior, A body-guard of 
six or seven thousand Asamians^ fierce as demons, of unshaken 


* This is an error : young Drdkmens often come from Asdm to Nadiyd for instruction, and 
their vulgar dialect is understood by the Bengal teachers. 

t As the Author hns asserted that two species of horses, called goont and lanyans, are 
produced in Dereng, wt must suppose that Uiis is a different country from Asam. 
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courage, and well provided with warlike arms and accoutrements, 
always keep watch near the Rdjd*slsitimg and sleeping apartments ; 
these are his loyal and confidential troops and patrol. The martial 
weapons of this'eountry are the musquet, sword, spear, and arrow 
and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they have also plenty 
of cannon, zerbsen’^^ and ramchangee^ in the management of which 
they are very expert 

Whenever any of the Rdjds, magistrates, or principal men 
die, they dig a large cave for the deceased, in which they inter his 
women, attendants, and servants, and some of the magnificent 
equipage and useful furniture, which he possessed in his lifetime 
such as elephants, gold and silver, bddeask (large fans), carpets, 
clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer ; 
for they consider those articles as stoTes for a future state. They 
afterwards construct a strong roof over the cave upon thick timbers. 
The people of the army entered some of the old caves, and took 
out of them the value of 90,000 rupees, in gold and silver. But 
an extraordinary circumstance is said to have happened, to which 
the mind of man can scarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this": All the 
Nobles came to the Imperial General, and declared, with universal 
agreement, that a golden betel-stand was found in one of the caves, 
that was dug eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and fresh ; but the authenticity of this story rests upon 
report. 

Ghergong has four gates, constructed of stone and earth ; from 
each of which the RdjWs palace is distant three coss. The city is 
encompassed with a fence of bamboos, and within it high and 
broad caussejrs have been raised for the convenience of passengers 
during the rainy season. In the front of every man*s house is a 
garden, or some cultivated ground. This is a fortified city, which 
encloses villages and tilled fields. The Rdjds palace stands upon 
the bank of the which flows through the city. This river is 

lined on each side with houses, and there is a small market, which 
contains no shopkeepers except sellers of betel. The reason is, that 
it is not customary for the inhabitants to buy provisions for daily use, 
because they lay up a stock for themselves, which lasts them a year. 


* Swivels. 
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Tie i^’a*s palacfe is surrounded by a caussey, planted on each side 
with a close hedge of bamboos, which serves instead of a wall. On 
the outside there is a ditch, which is always full of water. ' The 
circumference of the enclosure is one coss and fourteen jereebs. 
Within it have been built lofty halls, and spacious apartments for 
the fiidjd, most of them of wood, and a few of straw, which arc 
called chuppers. Amongst these is a diwdn khdnah^ or public saloon, 
one hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which is sup- 
ported by sixty-six wooden pillars, placed at an interval of about 
four cubits from each other. The Rdjds seat is adorned with 
lattice-work and carving. Within and without have been placed 
plates of brass, so well polished, that when the rays of the sun 
strike upon them, they shine like mirrors. It is an ascertained 
fact, that 3000 carpenters atid 12,000 labourers were constantly 
employed in this work, during two years, before it was finished. 
When the Rdjd sits in this chamber, or travels, instead of drums 
and trumpets they beat the dhdlp and dand. The latter is a round 
and thick instrument made of copper, and is certainly the same as 
the drum-f*, which it was customary, in the time of the ancient 
kings, to beat in battles and marches. 

The Rdjas of this country have always raised the crest of pride 
and vain-glory, and displayed an ostentatious appearance of 
grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants and servants. They 
have not bowed the head of submission and obediendip, nor have 
they paid tribute or revenue to tjx^^ most powerful monarch ; but 
they have curbed the ambition, and checked the conquests, of the 
most victorious Princes of Hindus. dn. The solutiun of the diffi- 
culties attending a war against them, has baffled the penetiation of 
heroes, who have been stiled Conquerors of the World. Whenever 
an invading army has entered their territories, the Asamtans have 
covered tliemselves in strong posts, and nave distressed the enemy 
by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cutting off their pro- 
visions. If these means have failed, they have declined a battle in 
the field, but have carried the peasants into the mountains, burnt 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when the rainy season 
hgts set in upon the advancing enemy, they have watched their 

* The dhdl is a kind of drum, which is beaten at each end. 

t This IS a kind of ketlle-druxn, and is mado of a composition of several metaJs. 
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opportunity to make excurfions, and vent their rage ; the famished 
invaders have either become their prisoners, or been put to death. 
In this manner powerful and numerous armies have been sunk in 
that whirlpool of destruction, and not a soul has escaped. 

Formerly HuSAiN Sha'h a King of Bengal^ undertook an 
expedition against Asdm^ and carried with him a formidable force in 
cavalry, infantry, and boats. The beginning of this invasion was 
crowned with victory. He entered the country, and erected the 
standard of superiority and conquest The Rdjd being unable 
to encounter him in the field, evacuated the plains, and retreated to 
the mountains. HuSAIN left his son, with a large army, to keep 
possession of the country, and returned to Bengal, The rainy sea- 
son commenced, and the roads were shut up by the inundation. 
Tlie Rdjd descended from the mountains, surrounded the Bengal 
army, skirmished with them, and cut off their provisions, till they 
were reduced to such straights, that they were all, in a short time, 
either killed or made prisoners. , 

In the same manner Mohammed Shah, the son of ToGLUC 
Shdh, who was king of several of the provinces of Hindustdn, sent 
a well-appointed army of a hundred thousand cavalry to conquer 
Asdni ; but they were all devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment ; and no intelligence or vestige of them remained. 
Another army was dispatched to revenge this disaster ; but when 
they arrived in Bengal, they were panic-struck, and shrunk from 
the enterprise ; because .if any person passes the frontier into that 
district, he has not leave to return. In the same manner, none of 
the inhabitants of that country are able to come out of it, which is 
the reason that no accurate information has hitherto been obtained 
relative to that nation. The natives of Hindustdn consider them as 
wizzards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They say, that every 
person who sets his foot there, is under the influence of witchcraft, 
and cannot find the road to return. 

Jeidej Sing*, the Rdj'd of Asdm, bears the title of Swergt, or 
Celestial, Swerg, in the Hindustdni language, means heaven. That 
frantic and yain-glorious prince is so excessively foolish and mis- 
taken, as to beUf ve that his vicious ancestors were sovereigns of the 
* Properly yayadkwaja Sinha, or the Lion with Banners of Conquest. 
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aii4 lhat one of them, being incHned to visit the 
earthy dccendcd by a golden ladder. After he had been employ- 
ed some time in regulating and governing his new kingdom, he 
became so attached to it, that he fixed his abode in it, and never 
teturned. 

In short, when we consider the peculiar circumstances of Asdm; 
that the country is spacious, populous, and hard to be penetrated ; 
that it abounds in perils and dangers ; that the paths and roads are 
beset with diffkalties ; that the obstacles to the conquest of it are 
more than can be described ; that the inhabitants are a savage 
race, ferocious in their manners, and brutal in their behaviour ; that 
they are of a gigantic appearance, enterprising, intrepid, treacher- 
ous, well armed, and more numerous than Can be conceived ; that 
they "resist and attack the enemy from secure posts, and are always 
prepared for battle ; that they possess forts as high as heaven, garri- 
soned by brave soldiers, and plentifully supplied with warlike stores, 
the reduction of each of which would require a long space of time ; 
that the way was obstructed by thick and dangerous bushes, and 
broad and boisterous rivers : when we consider these circumstances, 
we shall wonder that this country, by the aid of GoD, and the aus- 
pices of his Majesty, was conquered by the imperial army, and be- 
came a place for erecting the standard of the faith. The haughty and 
insolent heads of several of the detestable Asa mians^ who stretch the 
neck of pride, and who are de\oid of religion, and remote from 
God, were bruised by the hoofs of the horses of the victorious 
warriors. The Muselman heroes experienced the comfort of fight- 
ing for their religion ; and the blessings of it reverted to the sover- 
eignty of his just and pious Majesty. 

The Rdjd^ whose soul had been enslaved by pride, and who 
had been bred up in the habit of presuming on the stability of his 
own government, never dreamt of this reverse of fortune ; but be- 
iog now overtaken by the punishment due to his crimes, fled, as has 
been before mentioned, with some of his nobles, attendants, and fa- 
mily, and a few of his effects, to the mountains of Cdmrdp. That 
spbt, by its bad air and water, and confined space, is rendered the 
w<^st place in the world, or rather it is one of the pits of helL The 
officers and soldiers, by his .orders, crossed the DhomCy'^nA 
aetttod in the spacioiis hlmd between thAt and the JBraAmdfi^tra^ 
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which contiains miiiterous thickets. A few took refuge 

111 other mountains ; and watched an oppoitunitjr of committing 
-hostilities. 

C4mri^p is a country on the side of Dacskin^ui, situated be- 
tween three high mountains* at the distance of four days journey 
from Gherg&Hg. It is remarkable for bad water, noxious air, and 
confined prospects. Whenever the used to be angry with 

any of his subjects, he sent them thither. The roads are difficult 
to pass, insomuch that a foot-traveller proceeds with the greatest 
inconvenience. There is one road wide enough for a iiorse ; but the 
beginning of it contains thick forests for about half a coss. After? 
wards there is a defile, which is stony and full of water. On each 
side is a mountain towering to the sky. 

The Imperial General remained some days in Ghergotig^ where 
he was employed jhi regulating the affairs of the country, encourag- 
ing the peasants, and collecting the effects of the Rdjct.. He re- 
peatedly read the Khotbehi or prayer, containing the name and titles 
of the Prince of the age. King of Kings, Alemqkkr, Conqueror of 
the World, and adorned the faces of the coins with the Imperial 
impression. At this time there were heavy showers, accompanied 
with violent wind, for two or three days ; and all the signs appeared 
of the rainy season, which in that country sets in before it does in 
Hindustdn, The General exerted himself in establishing posts, 
and fixing guards, for keeping open the roads and supplying the 
army with provisions. He thought now of securing himself during 
the rains, and determined, after the sky should be cleared from 
the clouds, the lightning cease to illuminate the air, and the swel- 
ling of the water should subside, that the army should again be 
set in motion against the Rdjd" and his attendants, and be employed 
in delivering the country from the evils of their existence. 

The Author then mentions several skirmishes, which happened 
between the Rdjels forces and the Imperial troops, in which the 
latter were always victorious. He concludes thus : 

At length all the villages of Dacskincul fell into the possession 
of the Imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peasants, 
from the diffusion of the fame of his M?ljesty's kintlness, tender- 
ness, and justice, submitted to his government, and were protected 
in their habitations and property. The inhabitants of UUarml also 
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became obedient to his commattds. His Majesty rejoiced, when he 
heard the news of this conqtiesti and rewarded the General with a 
^costly dress, and other distinguishing marks of his favour. 

The Narrative, to which this is a supplement, gives a concise 
l|iistory of the military expedition into Asdm. In this description 
the Author has stopped at a period, when the Imperial troops had 
possessed themselves of the capital, and were masters of any part 
of the plain country, which they chose to occupy or over-run. 
The sequel diminishes the credit of the conquest, by showing that 
it was temporary, and that the Rdjd did not forget his usual policy 
of harassing the invading army during the rainy season : but this 
conduct produced only the effect of distressing and disgusting it 
with the service, instead of absolutely destroying it, as liis prede- 
cessors had destroyed former adventurers. Yet the conclusion of 
this war is far from weakening the panegyiic which the Author 
has passed upon the Imperial General, to whom a difference of 
situation afforded an opportunity of displaying additional viitues, 
and of closing that life with heroic foititude, wJiich he Jiad 
always hazarded in the field with martial spirit. His name and 
titles were, JUMLEII, Moazzim K/idn, Khdm Khdndn, Stpdhl 
Sa^'la'r. 


REMARK. 

The preceding account of the AsiPmians, who are probably 
superior in all respects to the Moguls, exhibits a specimen of the 
black malignity and frantic intolerance, with which it was usual, 
in the reign of Aurangzi'b, to treat all those, whom the crafty, 
cruel, and avaritious Emperor was pleased to condemn as infidels 
and barbatians. 
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On the Manners, Religion, and Laws of the Cu'fcr's, or 
Mountaineers of Tipvdi —Communicated in 
Persian by John Rawlins, Esq. 

inhabitants of the mountainous districts to the east of Bengal 
give the name of Pa'tIYA'n to the Being, who created the Universe ; 
but they believe, that a Deity exists in every Tree, that the Sun 
and Moon are Gods, and that, whenever they worship tho^e subor- 
dinate divinities, Pa^TIVaIn is pleased. 

If anj^ one among them put another to death, the Chief of the 
Tribe, or otlier persons, who bear no relation to the deceased, have 
no concern in punishing the murderer ; but, if the murdered person 
have a brother,'or other heir, he may take blood for blood ; nor has 
any man whatever a right to prevent or oppose such retaliation. 

When a man is detected in the commission of theft or other 
atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recompense to be given to 
the complainant, and reconciles both parties ; but the Chief himself 
receives a customary fine ; and each party gives a feast of pork, or 
other meat, to the people of his respective tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a custom among them to cut off 
the heads of the women, whom they found in the habitations of 
their enemies ; but it happened once, that a woman asked another 
why she came so late to her business of sowing grain : she answered 
that her husband was gone to battle, and that the necessity of pre- 
paring food and other things for him had occasioned her delay. 
This answer was overheard by a man at enmity with her husband ; 
and he was filled with resentment against her, considering, that, as 
she had prepared food for her husband for the purpose of sending 
him to battle against his tribe, so in general, if women were not to 
remain at home, their husbands could not be supplied with provi- 
sion, and consequently could not make war with advantage. From 
that time it became a constant practice, to cut off the heads of the 
enemy's women ; especially, If they happen to be pregnant, and 
therefore confined to their houses ; and this barbaritj^ is carried sb 
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f<lr^ that, if >a Cdd assail the house of an enemy, and kill a woman 
with child, so that he may bring two heads, he acquires honour and 
celebrity in his tribe, as the destroyer of two foes at once. 

As to the marriages of this wild nation ; when a rich man has 
made a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gaydls 
(the cattle of the mountains) to the father and mother of the bride, 
whom he carries to his own house: her parents then kill the 
gdydls^ and, having prepared fermented liquors aJid boiled rice with 
other eatables, invite the father, mother, brethren, and kindred of 
the bridegroom to a nuptial entertainment When a man of small 
property is inclined to marry, and a mutual agreement is made, a 
similar method is followed in a lower degree ; and a man may 
marry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple 
livd cotdially together, and have a son, the wife is fixed and irre- 
movable ; but, if they have no son, and especially if they live to- 
gether on bad terms, the husband may divorce his wife, and marry 
another woman. 

They have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or 
the punishment of bad, actions ; but they profess a belief, that, 
when a person dies, a certain spirit comes and seizes his soul, which 
he carries away ; and that, whatever the spirit promises to give at 
the instant, when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed by the 
dead ; but that, if any one should take up the corse and carry it 
off, he would not find the treasure. 

The food of this people consi* U of elephants, hogs, deer, and 
other animals ; of which if they find the carcasses or limbs in the 
forests, they dry them and eat them occasionally. 

When they have resolved on war, they send spies, before hosti- 
lities are begun, to learn the stations and strength of the enemy^ 
and the condition of the roads after which they march in the 
uiglit and two or three hours before daylight, make a sudden 
assault with swords, lances, and arrows : if their enemies arc com- 
pelled to abondon their station, the assailants instantly put to death 
all the males and females, who are left behind, and strip the houses 
of all their furniture ; but„ should their adversaries^ having gained 
JjlteUigeoce of the intended assault, be resolute enough to meet 
them in battle, and should tliey find themselves over-matched, 
they speedily retreat and qfuktly retmm to tbeir own habitations.. 
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If at any time they see a ^ar very near the moon, they say, ‘to- 
-night we shall undonhted]y be attacked by some enemy ; ’ and 
they pass that night under arrtjs with extreme vigilance. They 
often lie in ambush in a forest near the path, where their foes are 
used to pass and repass, waiting for the enemy with different sorts 
of weapons, and killing every man or woman, who happens to 
pass by : in this situation, if a leech^ or a worm, or a snake should 
bite ope of them, he bears the pain in perfect silence ; and who- 
ever can bring home the head of an enemy, which he has cut off, is 
sure to be distinguished and exalted in his nation. When two 
hostile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and neither has 
hopes of putting the other to flight, they make a signal of pacific 
intentions, and, sending agents reciprocally, soon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill several head of gaydls^ and feast on their flesh, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witness of the pacification : 
but, if one side, unable to resist the enemy, be thrown into disorder, 
the vanquished tribe is considered as tributary to the victors ; who 
every year receive from them a certain number of gaydls^ wooden 
dishes, weapons and other acknowledgements of vassalage. Before 
they go to battle they put a quantity of roasted d/u^s (esculent 
roots \\\.^ potatoes) and paste of rice-flour into the hollow of bam- 
bu's and add to them a provision of dry rice with some leathern 
bags full of liquor ; then they assemble, and march with such cele- 
rity, that in one day they perform a journey ordinarily made by 
letter-carries in three or four days, since they have not the trouble 
and delay of dressing victuals. When they reacli the place to be 
attacked, they surround it in the night, and, at early dawn, enter 
it, putting to death both young and old, women and children ; 
except such as they choose to bring away captive : they put the 
heads, which they cut off, into leathern bags ; and, if the blood of 
their enenjies be on their hands, they take care not to wash it off. 
When, after this slaughter, they take their own food, they thrust a 
part of what they eat into the mouths of the heads, which they 
have brought away, saying to each of them ; ‘ Eat ; quench thy 
‘ thirst ; and satisfy thy appetite ; as thou hast been slain by my hand, 
‘ so may thy kinsmen be slain by my kinsmen T During their journey, 
they have usually two such meals ; and every watch, or two watches, 
they send intelligence of their prependings to their fomilies : when 
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any we of them sends word* that he has cat off the head of an 
enemy, tne .people of his family, whatever be their age or sex, 
express great delight, making caps and ornaments of red and black 
ropes; then hlling some large vessels with fermented liqtrors, and 
decking themselves with all the trinkets they posses, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror blowing large shells, and striking plates of 
metal, with other rude instruments of music. When both parties 
are met^ they show extravagant ]oy^ men and women dancing and 
together ; and, if a married man has brought an enemy’s 
head, his wife wears a head-dress with gay ornaments, the husband 
and wife alternately pour fermented liquor into each other’s mouths, 
and she washes his bloody hands with the same liquor, which they are 
drinking! thus they go revelling, with excessive merriment, to their 
place of abode ; and, having piled up the heads of their enemies 
in the court-yard of their chieftain’s house, they sing and dance 
round the pile ; after which they kill some gaydls and hogs with 
their spears, and, having boilq,d the flesh, make a feast on it, and 
drink the fermented liquor. The richer men of this race fasten the 
heads of their foes on a bamou, and fix it on the graves of their 
parents ; by which act they acquire great reputation. He, who 
brings back the head of a slaughtered enemy, receives presents 
frqm the wealthy of cattle and spirituous liquor and, if any cap- 
tiveA are brought alive, it is the prerogative oi those chieftains, who 
were not in the campaign, to strike off the heads of the captives. 
Their weapons are made by pat'tiv.ular tribes; for some of them 
are unable to fabricate instruments of war 

In regard to their civil institutions ; the whole management of 
their household affairs belongs to the women ; while the men are 
employed in clearing forests, building huts, cultivating land, making 
war, or hunting game and wild beasts. Vive days (they never reck- 
on by months or years) after the birth of a male child^ and three 
days after that of female, they entertain their family and kinsmen 
with boiled rice and fermented liquor ; and the parents of the child 
partake of the feast ; they begin the ceremony with fixing a pole 
in the court yard ; and, then, killing a gaya/ or a hog with a lance, 
they consecrate it to their deity ; after which all the party eat 
the flesh and drink liquor, closing the day with a dance and with 
song«. If any one among them be so deformed, by nature or by 
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up all thought of keeping boppo» ^ *»«6# % ¥# S5W9>tepfP, 41 sf. 
a religious mendicant, from djpdr tO continually dancing and 
singing. When such a person goes to the house of m rich and ii|>&r-* 
a! man, the owner of the house Usually strings together ^ number 
of red and White stones, and fixes one end of the string on a lon^ 
cane, so that the other end may fiahg dowh to the ground ' then, 
paying a kind of superstitious homage to the pebbles, he gii^eS 
alms to the beggar ; after which he kills a gaydl and a hog, and 
some other quadrupeds, and invites his tribe to a feast : the giver 
of such an entertainment acquires extraordinary fame in the nation ; 
and all unite in applauding him with every token of honour and 
reverence. 

When a Ciicl dies, all his kinsmen join in killing a hog and a 
gaydl ; and, having boiled the meat, pour some liquor into the 
mouth of the deceased, round whose body they twist a piece of 
cloth by way of shroud : all of* them taste the same liquor as an 
offering to his soul ; and this ceremony they repeat at intervals for 
several days. Then they lay the Jaady on a stage, and, kindling a 
fire under it, pierce it with a spit and dry it : when it is perfectly 
dried, they cover it with two or three folds of cloth ; and, enclosing 
'it in a little case within a chest, bury it under ground. All the 
fruits and flowers, that they gather within a year after the burial, 
they scatter on the grave of the deceased ; but sbrrte bury their 
dead in a different manner ; covering them first with a shroud, 
then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them on a high tree. 
Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash the bones, and keep them 
dry in a bowl, which they open on every sudden emergence ; and, 
fancying themselves at a consultation with the bones, pursue whaN 
ever measures they think proper ; alledging, that they act by the 
command of their departed parents and kinsmen. A widow is 
obliged to remain a whole year near the grave of her husband ; 
where her family bring her food : if she die within the year, they 
mourn for her ; if she live, they cany her back to her house, where 
all her relations are entertained with the usual feast of the CdcVs, 

If the deceased leave three sons, the eldest and the youngest 
ahare all his property ; but the middle son takes nothing : if be 

s 
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have QO iOtls^his estate goes to his brothers, aod, if he have no bro> 
thttts, it escheats to the chief of the tribe. 

NOTE. 

A party of Ctid's visited the late Charles Croftes Esq. at 
JAfarab^ in the spring of i77^> end entertained him with a 
dance : they promised to return after their harvest, and seemed 
oiMb pleased with their reception. 
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On th0 SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 
0/ the CHINESE. 

By the President. 

*^HE vicinity of China to our Indian territories, from the capital 
which there are not more than six hundred miles to the province 
of Yu'na^N, must necessarily draw our attention to that most an- 
cient and wonderful Empire, even if we had no commercial inter- 
course with its more distant and maritime provinces j and the 
benefits, that might be derived from a more intimate connexion 
with a nation long famed for their useful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are too apparent to require any proof 
or illustration. My own inclinations and the course of ray studies 
lead me rather to consider at present their laws, politics, and m(h 
rals, with which their general literature is closely blended, than their 
manufactures and trade ; nor will I spare either pains or expense 
to procure translations of their most approved law~tracts ; that I 
may return to Europe with distinct ideas, drawn from the fountain- 
head, of the wisest Asiatic legislation. It will probably be a long 
time before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concern- 
ing the Chinese Laws ; and, in the interval, the Society will not, 
perhaps, be displeased to know, that a translation of a most vene- 
rable and excellent work may be expected from Canton through 
the kind assistance of an inestimable correspondent. 

According to a Chinese Writer, named Li YaNG PiNG, ‘ the 

* ancient characters used in his country were the outlines of visible 
‘ objects earthly and celestial ; but, as things merely intellectual 

* could not be expressed by those figures, the grammarians of China 

* contrived to represent the various operations of the minc^by meta- 

* phors drawn from the productions of nature : thus the idea of 
‘ roughness and of rotundity, of motion and rest, were conveyed to 

* the eye by signs representing a mountain, the sky, a river and the 
‘ earth ; the figures of the sun, the moon, and the stars, differently 
‘ combined, stood for smoothneila and splendour, for any thing art- 
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^ fully irl4l|ghtt or woven with dfelicate workmanship ; extension, 

‘ growth, increase, and many ^olher <|«alities were painted in charac- 
‘ ters taken from clouds, froift the fifrtlament, and from the vegetable 

* part of Ihr ereition ; the dMOTereot ways of moving, agiUty and 

* "»lowness, idleness and diligence, were expressed by various insects, 

‘ birds, fish, and quadtUp^d^ : in tiiis nianti^ir passions and senti- 

* ments were traced by the bnd ideas not subject to any 

‘ sense were exhibited to the sight ; until by degrees new combint* 
‘tibftS ^r8 hfiw fekplrfesfelonS add^d ; th^! Characiets de^ 

^ iiWpd«bep«!!)lj^ rtdfti Hifelt pHfhitiVe shApe. and the 

^ bediW^fe dot dftiy fel^at hnd forcible, but ^Ich arid eWgant 

' hi ihk Wghb^t degWe/ 

tfi khh llartiguagO, so ahcieut ahd so Wbhderrulfy COrftpOSed, 
iii^e h idtlittiWdd bf bOdte aboiihdihg in Useful, hS Well as agreeable, 
khOUdedgfe ; bUt the highest class consists of works J 006 of 
whifcb Ut Ibiiit every who aspires to Htferary hoftOurS, must 

read lagaih khd agaih, until he pdssess ft perfectly. 

The fiVsi h purely HistoncAl, containing aOhals of the empire 
froth thfe fivb thousand three-hundred tkirty-stvMh yeulf before 
(iHlliST; it is entitled SHORING, and a version Of ft hai been 
published in / to which country wC are^ indebted fOr the 

mobt authentic and most valuable Specimeria of Chines^ HfetOry 
and Literature, from the compositions, wliich preceded those of 
Homer, to the poetical works ctf the present Emperor, who seems 
to be a mah of the brightest genius and the most amiable affec- 
tions. We may smile, if we please, at the fevity of the French^ 
Us they laugh without scruple at pur Seriousness ; but let us not 
BO far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny them 
their just cdmm^fendation, Or to relax our efforts in that noble strug- 
gle, by which alone we can preserve our own eminence. 

^ The second Classical Work of the Chinese contains three 
%Hnrdred Dies, or short Poems, in praise of antient sovereigns 
an^ legislators, or descripfM'e 5f ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imititfon of theih in the discharge of all public and 
dotnestic duties: they abound in wise maxiins, and excellent 
precepts* * theft’ whole doctrine, according to Cun-fit^tsu, in the 
» lag'll jfO'' or Ueral biscourset, being redticiblfe to this ]gis|^d rule, 
' we AloaU hot even entertain h thbtight of any tSiittg 
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w cnlpkUt;' but tfie cdj^iet df the SttfKiifG, fof thatis the 
title bf the book, are ^up|)ose<i te have been mtreh rffafigared, 
iiftte the time of that great fbfldsdpher, bjr ^parfons passages 
and exceptionable interpolatidne ; and the style of the Poems 
is in some parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of other parts 
renders them obscure; though many' think even this obscurity 
sublime and venerable, Like that of ancient clpysters and temples, 

* Shedding^ as MiLTON expresses it, a dim religious lightl There 
is another passage in the Lu'nyu', which deserves to be set down 
at length : * Why my sons, do you not study the book of Odes ? 
‘ If we creep on the ground, if we lie useless and inglorious, 

those poems will raise us to true glory ; in them we see, as in 
‘ a ratrror< what may best become us, and what will be iinbecom- 
by their influence we shall be made social, affable, bene- 
^ volent ; for, as music combines sounds in just melody, so the 

* ancient poetry tempers and composes our passions : the Odes 
^ teach us our duty to our parents at home, and abroad to our 
‘ prince ; they instruct ua also delightfully in the various produc- 
'tions of nature.* ‘Hast thou studied, said the Philosopher to 
‘ his son Peyu, the first of the three hundred Odes on the nuptials 

* of Prince Ve'nva'm and the virtuous Tai-su? He, who studies 
‘ them not, resembles a man with his face against a wall, unable 
‘ to advance a step in virtue and wisdom.* Most of those Odes 
are near tAree thousand years old, and some, if we give credit 
to the Chinese annals, considerably older ; but others are some- 
what more recent, having been composed under the later Em- 
perors of the third family, called Sheu. The work is printed 
in four volumes ; and, towards the end of the firsts we find the 
Ode, which COUPLET ^bas accurately translated at the beginning 
of the Ta^ Hio, or Great Science^ where it is finely amplified by 
the Philosopher : I produce the original from the Shi' King 
itself, and from the book, In which it is cited, together with a 
double iNtrsion, one verbal and another metrical ; the onl;^ method 
of doing justice to the poetical compositions of the Asiatics. 
It is a panegyric on VucuV, Prince of Gue}f in the province of 
Honang^ who died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year of 
the Emperor PiktgvahG, seven hundred and fifty-six years before 
the birth of Chmst, or am hundred and fortf-eight according 
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to Sir Isaac Newton, after th e taking of Troy, so that the t^nese 
Poet niiglht have been contemporary with Hesiod and Homer, 
or at least must have written the Ode before the Iliad and Odyss^ 
were carried into Greece by Ltcurgus. 


A CHINESE ODE. 
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The verbal translation of the thirty-two original characters 
is this : 

* Behold yon reach of tke rivet Kl ; 

ft e T • , 

' Its green reeds how luxuriant 1 how luxuriant I 

9 11 19 10 

* Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ; 

IS 14 IS IS 

‘ As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

IT 18 10 so 

* As a cutter^ as a polisher^ of gems. 

t 

' O how elate and sagacious ! O how dauntless and composed I 

it ai 

' How worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 

II ar 18 18 

'We have a Prince adorned with, virtues, 

' Whom to the end of time we can not forget • 

The PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides. 

And frolic in the gale : > 

So shines our Prince I In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

And sweetly smil’d th' auspicious day. 

That rais’d Him o’er our State, 

As pliant hands in shapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and smoothe, 

His Ltma thus mould each ductile miud, 

And every pasra soothe. 
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In sparkling ranks to beam, 

With Manners lllus he forms the heart, 
And spreads a gen’ral gleam. 


What ^ft, yet • 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 
What sweetness dances in his eye, 
And blossoms in hisiacej 


So shines our Prince ! A sky-borjn (Crojvd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er shall Oblivion's irturky cloud 
Obscure hia*de«c|thless!|ii»if^. 


The prediction Of the Poet has hitherto been accomplished ; 
but he little imagined, that his composition would be admired, 
and his Prince celebrated lan^g^tage sipt idlest 4br4ii«d, and by 
the natives of regions so remote 


In the /en^A leaf of t^ie Ta" IHtW a beautiful comparison is 
quoted from another Ode in the Sn/ KiNCi, which d^erv#S to be 
exhibited to the same^form iMth the preceding : 

‘The peach**tree, how fair4%ow‘graeeftlH 
' Its leaves, how blooming 1 ‘lunrpl>a|mHatil,' 

It 0 10 ^ iia 

* Sach is a bride, wheb <she eotefs her bridegrootp’s.lipuie, 

' Aod pays doe attenUoa to her* 
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The simile may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving sight : 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green 1 
Its blossoms how divinely bright 1 

So softly smiles the blooming bride 
By love and conscious Virtue led 

O’er her new mansion to preside, 

And placid joys around her spread. 

The next leaf exhibits a comparison of a different nature, rather 

sublime than agreeable, and conveying rather censure than praise ; 

1 d s 4 

O how horridly impends yon southern mountain t 

(6 t a 

Its rocks in how vast, how rude a heap I 

a 10 11 12 

Thus loftly thou sittest, O minister of YN ; 

11 13 15 15 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrased : 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The sunny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 

Above the torrent frowns 1 

So scowls the Chief, whose will is law, 

Regardless of our state ; 

While millions gara with painfol awe. 

With few allied to bat^ 
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It a very ancient practice in China to paint or engrave 
moral sentences and approved verses on vessels in constant use ; as 
the words Renew Thyself Daily were inscribed on the bason of 
the Emperor Tang, and the poem of Kien Long, wlio is now on 
the throne, in praise of Tea, has been published on a set of porcelain 
cups; and, if the description just cited of a selfisli and insolent 
statesman were, in the same manner, constantly presented to the 
eyes and attention of rulers, it mij^dit produce some benefit to 
their subjects and to themselves ; especially if the comment of 
Tsem TscJ, who may be called the XENoniON, as CuN Fu'^Tsu' 
was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the Plato, of China, were 
added to illustrate and enfoVee it. 

If the resf^^ of the t/ire^ hundred Od^is be similar to the speci- 
mens adduced by those great moralists in their works, which the 
French have made public, I should be very solicitous to procure 
our nation the honour of bringing to light the second Classical 
book of the Chinese. The third,^ called YiSKiNG, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, the Hermes of 
the East, and consisting of.right lines variously disposed, is hardly 
"intelligible to the most learned Mandarins ; and CUN Fu*^ Tsu' 
himself, who was prevented by death from accomplishing his 
design of elucidating it, was dissatisfied with all the interpretations 
of the earliest commentators. As to the fifth, or LlKI, which that 
excellent man compiled from old monuments, it consists chiefly of 
the Chinese ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties ; but the fourth 
entitled CriUNG Ciexj, or Spring Autumn, by which the same 
incomparable writer meaned the flourishing o{ an Empire, un- 
der a virtuous monarch,, and the f.all of kingdoms, under bad 
governors, must be an interesting work in every nation. The 
powers, however, of an individual are so limited, and the field of 
knowledge is so vast, that I dare not promise more, than to procure, 
if any exertions of mine will avail,, a complete translation of the 
Shi' King, together with an authentic abridgement of the Chinese 
Laws, civil and criminal A. native of Canton, whom I knew some 
years ago in England, and who passed his first examinations with 
credit in his way to literary distinctions, but was afterwards 
allured from the pursuit of learning by a prospect of success m 
trade,, has favoured me with the TJ^ree Hundred Odes in the origf- 
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mT, together with the Lu"n Ytr^, a faithful version of which was 
published at Parts near a century ago * but he seems to think, that 
ft would require three 6r four years to complete a translation of 
them ; and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the Chinese, to whom 
he has possess leisure and perseverattce enough for such a 

task; yet he hopes, with the assistance of Whang AtoNG, to 
send me next season some of the poems translated into English. 
A little encouragement would induce this young Chinese to visit 
India, and some of his countrymen would^ perhaps, accompany 
him ; but, though considerable advantage to the public, as well 
as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity 
of such emigrants, yet we must wait for a time of greater national 
wealth and prosperity, before such a measure caiFbe formally re- 
commended by us to our patrons at the helm of governments 
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A Letter to the President from a young Chinese* 
SIR, 

^ RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th March 1784 
by Mr. COX. I remember the pleasure of dining with you in company 
with Capt. Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and I shall always 
remember the kindness of my friends in England, 

The Chinese book, Shi' King, that contains three hundred 
Poems, with remarks thereon, and the work of Con-fu-tsu^ and his 
grandson, the Tai Ho^ I beg you will accept ; but to translate the 
work into English will require a great deal of tirne ; perhaps three 
or four years ; and I am so much engaged in business, that I hope 
you will excuse my not undertaking it. 

m 

If you wish for any books or other things from Canton, be so 
good as to let me know, and I v'Ui take particular care to obey 
your orders. 

Wishing you health, 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 


To Sir William Jones. 
Dec, 10, i;84. 


WHANG ATONG. 
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ADVERT I SEM EN T. 


Examples of derivatives from Arabic quadriliterals rarely 
occur in the Persian language ; and from the 9th, nth, j:2th, and 
13th conjugations of triliterals there are none to be met with. 1 
have, therefore, confined my observations to the nine conjugations 
included in the Table. And although particular senses and uses are 
assigned to each of these by grammarians, (which^ may be seen 
in Mr. Richardson's Qteiva. p. 65) it is at the same time to be ob- 
served, that they arc nevertheless frequently used in other senses ; 
many of them retaining the simple signification of their premitives : 
atid that every root does not extend through every conjugation, 
but that sqme are used in one form, tnany lo several, none in all. 

These observations are applicable to the pi^b^unt subject ; and 
the derivatives of such conjugations as arje rngre frequently used 
in the Arabic, seem also to be more frequently than any other 
introduced into the Persian. 


Where no example of any particular form is to be found in 
Golius and Meninski, I have left a blank in the Table, which lHay^ 
be filled up whenever any can be met with. 

With regard to the examples which I have brought to illiijste 
trate the following rules, they are such as came first to hand ; and ons 
example of an infinitive or participle is intended as a representa- 
tion of the infinitives and participles of every species and conju; 
gallon. To have atteinpted a complete system of examples would 
have ca4rried me far beyond the limits of my present undertaking. 

V 
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OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
Substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject to the same rules of construction as substantives origi- 
nally Persian. 

Ex. 

1. governing a sub. fol. demonstrations of 

' unanimity 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. *1*5 great haste 

3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. writing 

4. nominatives to verbs, ^^1 jj ^ my view was this 

5. governed by verbs, he received great 

' delight 

6. governed by a preposition, jnu after performing 

^ the duties 

7 . united by conjunction, j Jl.^1 prosperity and 

splendor 

8. rendered definite by ^ the uni6n that was 

affixing ^ ' between 

II. Their Masculine Plurals are used in the Persian as substan- 
tives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are sub- 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Persian, 

Ex. 

olUl the dispositions of 
men. 


2. governing & sub. fol. 
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Ex. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol, JUi) good actions 

✓ 

3, agreeing with a part, pas* foK ) the qualifications 

described 

HI. Their Feminine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject to the same rules of coastructioo as substantives ori« 
glnally Persian. 


Ex. 


1, nominatives to verbs, 

2, governing a sub. fol. 

3, agreeing with an ad. foi. 


, / 


there is permis- 
sion 

the business of 
the empire 

a bloody battle 


4. agreeing with a part pas. fol. 


a letter written 
in friendship 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are used in the Persian as substan- 
tives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are sub- 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Persian. 


Ex. 


1. governing a sub. fol. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 




the civilities of 
friends 


m 

o)UU«. public affairs 


3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. )fjya 0U4UI the said burthens 

V. The Infinitives of the first conjugation of transitive verbs 
are regularly of the the form exhibited in the Table. But thbse of 
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Intransitlves are reducible to no proper rule without innumerable 
exceptions. Grammarians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, which may be seen in Mr, Richardson’s Gramar, p. 92 : but 
for these irregularities, he justly observes, that a dictionary is the 
only proper guide. These Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, 
are introduced freely into the Persian as Substantives, 

Ex. 

governing another sub. fol. the arrival of the 

^ letter & ca & ca. 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1, as participles with a verb fol. • he remained ex- 

pecting 

^ shining and 

blazing 

2, as sub. governing another sub. fol. governor of the 

^ city 

causing gladness 
— the cause of 
gladness 

u. 

composing this 
book — the author 
of this book 

k— following the no- 
' ' ble law — follower 

of the noble law 

3, as an ad. qualifying a sub. J.'IJ an able man 

4, following another sub. signifying 

the same thing God the creator 
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Ex, 


5. agreeing with an ad. fob 

y 

a good agent 

6. agreeing with a part, pas, 

fob 

absolute judge 

7. governed by a verb, 


he put the mur- 


derer to death 

8. nominatives to verbs, 1 


if the lover be sin- 


y 

cere 

9. with a preposition, fob an 

un- 


common construction. 


containing friend- 
ship 


II. Their masculine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives in the form of the oblique case which terminates in 
^3 . But they do not seem to be used in the form of the nomi- 
native which terminates in , 

Ex. 

I. governed by a sub, going the knowledge of 

before, ^ the moderns and 

ancients 

(.jJ the sect of the 

^ faithful 

III. Their masculine imperfect plurals are used in the Persian 
as substantives. 

Ex. 

u, 

1. governing a sub. fob /•Ka. officers of the pre- 

sent and future 

2. agreeing with an ad. fob j jUc the new and old 

agents 

IV. Their feminine singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

I. as a part. act. with a verb fob v^-nl she is pregnant 
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Ex. 

2, as a sub,, governing another fol. iXiU queen of the em- 

pire 

3, as an ad. qualifing a sub. going aJUt^. a pregnant wo- 

before, ^ man 

4, as a sub, qualified by an ad. friend 

following, 

as a sub. qualified by a part. accomplished 

pas. following, lady 

V. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives expressing things without life. . 

Ex. 

/ 

1. governing a sub. fol. the incidents of 

^ time 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. objl, unforeseen events 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

I, Their masculine singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples passive, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as a part. pas. (£•** the sum of my 

“ desire is bestowed 

on that 

be the shade of 
' clemency extend- 
ed 

2, as a sub. governing I make it the 

another fol. it> ’ '' perception (i.e. 

the thing perceiv- 
ed) of your en- 
lightened soul ; 
i. e. I represent 
it, &c. 
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Ex. 



✓ 

the desire, (i. e. 
the thing desired) 
of the souls 

3. as an ad. qualifying a 
before. 

sub. going fjlh* 

the injured slave 

4. joined with another sub. by a 
conjunction, 

intention and de- 
sign 

5, governed by verbs, 

iXxiljji Idj I; 

make the people 
glad 

6. nominatives to verbs. 

/ 

their intention 
was this 


II. Their masculine perfect plural does not seem to be used in 
the Persian, either in the form of the nominative or the oblique 
case. 

III. Their feminine singulars are used in the Persian as subs- 
tantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex, 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it, ^ tijXM my beloved, i. e. 

the beloved of me 

2. as a sub. agreeing with a part. the said beloved 

pas. following, woman 

3. as an ad. agreeing with a sub. lueyiae^ tjJlj respected mother 

going before, 

IV. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives, to express things without life. 

Ex. 

governing a sub. fol. the demands of 

that friend 

law affairs\ 


2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 
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V. The active and passive participles of transitive verbs form, 
With a following substantive having the article prefixed to 
it, conapounds corresponding to that of which are used 

in the Persian as substantives and as adjectives, 

Ex. 

1. as a sub. a nominative he evades a de- 

to the verb, ? cision 

" ^ / fi 

2. as an ad. qualifying a sub. ulsua)l a person deserv- 

ing respect 

J / 

a pen, .cilt sliort 
y in the point 

OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES resemlling PAR- 
TICIPLES. 

mfk / An ^ «i / / 

I, The forms represent three species of 

/ 

Arabic words which are derived from intransitive verbs; and 
called by Arabic grammarians, adjectives resembling participles. 
The singulars of these forms are lased in the Persian both as ad- 
jectives and substantives. 

Ex. 


1. as a sub. qualified by the 
pronoun dem. 

■ nrJ 

that respectable 
person 

2. with a verb, ‘ 


he is wicked 

3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. 

/‘U 

an old friend 

II. Their plurals are used in the Persian as substantives. 

Ex. 

1. governing a sub. fol. 

i 

the, learned men 
of Greece 

2, agreeing with an ad. fol. 


noblemen of in- 
teerritv 
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ni. These tliree forms of adjectives, resembling particif>les, 
form, with a following substantive having the article J) prefixed 
to it, compounds corresponding to that of which are used 

in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

Ex. ^ 

I. as a sub. qualified by the Jf that beauty 

pro. demon. 

Jf that old servant 

2>as a sub. qualified by the said old ser< 

an ad. fol. ^ vant . 

3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. a man of long 

gmng before, , service 


OF PARTICIPLES expressing the Sense of their 
PRIMITIVES in a stronger i)egree. 

«/ • «*«/ a / nw ^ 0 It / 

I. The forms /x^i are participles which 

✓ y 

express the sense of their primitives in a stronger degree ; and are 
^sometimes used in the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. agreeing with a sub. going before, flUi a poisonous medi- 

. cine 

2. agreeing with a verb fol. j j** he is full of pa- 

tience 

is the form of a participle expressing the sense of the 
primitive in a less degree ; but it does not seem to be used in the 
Persian. 

OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. The Arabic noun of time and place are frequently employ- 
ed in the Perrian ; and the following list exhibits the forms of such 
as are derived from the first conjugations of the different species 
of triliterals. 


V 
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CONJUGATION FIRST. 


the time and place of writing, 


jsu* a place of rest — residence, 

fl / / 

a place of safety, 

laA>« the place and time of beginning, 
place— opportunity, 
the place and time of standing. 


Roots 


trjw» the place or object of desire, 


the plac6 and time of selling, 

/ 

the place and time of throwing, 


oU the place of return — the center, 


the time of coming — arrival. 


XVIL b* U the place, the viray of approaching, 

XVIII. 1^^ the place of looking, beholding, 

ft «i y y n / 

XIX. j the place of power — and thus lord, 

master, &c. 

XXI. a place of division — the interval, 

y • y 

XXII. the time and place of living, 

« y y y 

XXIII. a place of habitation-— refuge, ^,) 

To express the place more particularly, o is sometimes 

added to the common form, as a burning place. 
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II. The noun of time and place from the derivative conjuga- 
tipns is exactly the same with the participle passive ; and is also 
used in the Persian, 

Ex. 

I. a part, pas. from the loth con. deposited — also a 

plaee^of deposit 

III. The Persian language has terms prdper to itself for expres- 
sing the instrument of action ; it docs not however reject the use of 
the Arabic instrumental noun, which is represented by the forms, 

n / t> y 9 ></*.> 

j,*a.x9 or 
Ex. 

I. governing another he weighed in. 

sub. fol. ^ scale of reason 

the key of his in- 
, / tention 

IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of things, are 
introduced into the Persian at pleasure, 

« . M, 

Ex. Mai|^, Mecca, the eye, flesh, an ances- 
tor, &c. &c. 

OF AHA BIO ADJECTIVES, 

I. Besides the Arabic participles which we have already ob- 
served are used as adjectives, there is also a plentiful source of leal 
adjectives formed by affixing ^ to substantivps of almost every 
denomination, which are freely introduced into the Persian. 

Ex. ^^it^il humane, earthly, Egyptian, &c. &c. 

II. The masculine singulars of Arabic superlatives are Used 
in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

Ex, 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it the most fortu- 

^ nate of times 

2 . as an ad. qualifying a sub, jd at a most lucky 

going before, / time 
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III. The masculioe plurals of Arabic superlatives are used 10 
the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

Ex, 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it, tsJi, ^ Ifl the great men of 

^ the age 

2. as an ad. qualifying a sub, ylfl most illustrious 

going before, ^ personages 

IV. The feminine singulars of Araluc superlatives are used in 
the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. I. qualifying a sub. going prosperity most 

before, ■' '' great 

V. Arabic ordinal numbers are used in the Persian as ad- 
jectives. 

Ex. I. qualifying a snb. before, J^f the first chapter. 


Of the FORM of ARABIC WORDS when used in the 

PERSIAN, 

I. All arable infinitives, participles, substantives, and adjec- 
tives, are introduced into the Persian in ihe form of the nominative, 
which throws away from the last letter every species of nunnation 
( / ), or short vowel ( ), which they may possess as Arabic 

words, and remain without motion ; but when their construction 
in the Persian requires them to assume the termination of another 
case, receive it in tlie same manner as if they were originally 
Persian words j with the following exceptions. 

1 st. When an Arabic word terminating in that must be 

pronounced as 1 * , becomes the first substantive in construction 
with another substantive following it, ^ is actually changed into t, 
to ’which short ) is afterwards affixed to shew the construction. 

^ See Ricliardson’s Arabic Gram. p. 109. Canon. HI. 
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Ex. in construction becomes as c^^lAi the 

petition of intercession, and so also See. 

2d. Feminine Arabic substantives terniinating in 5, when intro- 
duced into the Persian, change s, sometimes into %, and sometimes 
into o. 

Ex. friendship, being found written by the same author 

iUs^ and 

3 <f. Feminine Arabic adjectives and participles terminating in 
O, when introduced into the Persian, always change o into i. 

1 

Ex. pure, is always written ji.dJU.,as vs^xs'* pure 

friendship. 

4#A. Arabic participles plural terminating in , although in- 
troduced into the Persian as nominatives, are originally the 
oblique case. 


Ex. fit the learned ancients thus 

said. 


^tk. When an Arabic infinitive is used in the Persian lan- 
guage as an adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic 
accusative without any change. 

Ex. IjiUJl accidentally, &c. &c. 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, seem to 
be introduced into the Persian language at pleasure. Of these 
Mr. Richardson has made a very useful collection in his chapter 
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of separate particles, to whicli I beg leave to refer ] observing, at 
the same time, that a knowledge of such as are most frequently 
employed, will easily be acquired from experience without any 
particular instructions. 

OF ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 

I, The manner in which different Arabic parts of speech 
are employed to form a variety of compounded words made 
use of in the Pcr^^ian, is well explained by Sir William Jones 
in his Persian Grammar ; and wHh respect to phrases purely 
Arabic, and whole sentences, which are often met with in Persian 
authors, th*ey require a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, 
*and do not belong to this place. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINI- 
TIVES, PARTICIPLE’S, SUBSTANTIVES, 

AND ADJECTIVES. 

I. In the Persian language, when Arabic adjectives or partici- 
ples are made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives sin- 
gular, they agree with them in gender and number, 

Ex. 

♦ 

1. an Arabic sub. ma<?. qualified by said lover 

an Arabic part. pas. mas. 

2. an Arabic sub. fern, qualified respected mother 

by an Arabic part pas. fein. 

3. a Pers, sub. mas. qualified by an old friend 

an Arabic ad. mas, 

4. a Pers. sub. fern, qualified by dear sister 

an Arabic ad, fern. 

II. When Arabic adjectives and participles are made use of 
to qualify Arabic and Persian substantives masculine and plural, 
they remain in the masculine singular. 
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Ex. 

1. an Arabic .sub. mas. plu. with the said officers 

an Arabic part. mas. sing. 

2. a Pers. sub. mas. plu. with an H brethren 

Arab. part. mas. sing. 

III. When Arabic adjectives and participles are made use 
of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives feminine and plural, 
they are put in the feminine singular ; and often, though not so 
properly, in the masculine singular. 

Ex. 

r. an Arabic sub. fern. plur. 
with Arabic part. sin. 

both fem. masc. the said burthens 

2. a Persian sub. fem. plur. 
with Arabic part. sing. 

both fem, and mas, accomplished wo- 

men 

IV. An Arabic substantive, in the Persian, is often rendered 
definite by a following Arabic adjective or participle having the 
article Jl prefixed. 

Ex. a sub. with a part. pas. the prophet elect 

For an account of the genders of Arabic words, and of their 
perfect and imperfect plurals, I must again refer to Mr. Richardson's 
Arabic Grammar ; and to that of Erpenius, where the latter subject 
is treated at still greater length. 

Of the INTEODFOTION of the ARABIC into the 
LANGUAGE of HINDOSTAN. 

I. All the different species of infinitives, participles, substantives, 
and adjectives, which we have enumerated j and all compounds form- 
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ed by Arahk and Persian words, are introduced into the language 
of Hindostan^ In the same form, for the same pu1*poses, and with the 
same freedom as in fhe Persian: submitting themselves to the differ- 
ent rules of regimen and concord that are peculiar to fiat language ; 
in the same manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are also used 
in the language pf Hindostan ; but I think less frequently than in 
the Persian. 


FRANCIS BALFOUR, M. D. 



XV. 

On the ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 
oj the Hindus. 

By Samuel Davis Esq, 

Bkdgalpury i$th Feb. 1789. 

is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the 
Astronomy of the Hindus may lead to much curious information, 
besides what relates merely to the science itself ; and that attempts 
to ascertain the Chronology of this ancient nation will, as they 
have hitherto done, prove unsatisfactory unless assistance be 
derived from such researches* 

The following communication is not expected to contribute 
towards so desirable a purpose ; but, with all its imperfections, it 
may have the useful effect of awakening the attention of others in 
this country who are better qualified for such investigations, and 
of inciting them to pursue the same object more successfully, by 
showing that numerous treatises in Sanscrit on Astronomy are pro- 
curable, and that the Brdhuiens are extremely willing to explain 
them. As an encouragement to those who be inclined to 
amuse themse'ves in this way, I can farther venture to declare, from 
the experience I have had, that Sufiscrit books in this science are 
more easily translated than almost any others, when once the 
technical terms are understood ; the subject of them admitting 
neither of metaphysical reasoning nor of metaphor, but being 
delivered in plain terras and generally illustrated with examples in 
practice, the meaning may be well enough made out, by the help 
of a Pandit,^ through the medium of the Persian or the Hindi 
language. 

Moreover, it does not appear that skill in the abstruse parts 
of modern mathematics is indispensably necessary ; but that, 

w 
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with as much knowledge of geometry and the circles of the sphere 
as, it may be supoosed, most of tlie members of this society 
possess, a considerable progress might be made in revealing many 
interesting particulars, which at present lie hid to Europeans in the 
Jydtish^ or Astronomical, Sdstra. 

Tlie prediction of eclipses and other phenomena, published in 
the Hindu Vatra^ or Almanac, excited my curiosity long ago to 
know by what means it was effected ; but it was not until lately 
that I had any means of gratification. I had before this been 
inclined to thinir, with many others, that the BrdJunens possess no 
more knowledge in astronomy than tiicy have derived from their 
ancestors in tables ready calculated to their hands,' and that few 
traces of the principles of the science could be found among them ; 
but by consulting some Sanscrit books, I was induced to alter my 
opinion. To satisfy myself on this subject, I began with calcu- 
lating, by a modern Hindu formula, an eclipse which will happen in 
ViQXl November ; the particulars of . which process, although in some 
measure interesting, were not sufficient for my purpose, as it yet 
remained to be learnt on what grounds some tables used in it were 
constructed ; and for this information I was referred to the SiUya 
Siddhdnta, an original treatise, and reputed a divine revelation, 
For a copy of the Snrya Siddhduta 1 am indebted to Sir Robert 
Chambers, who procured it among other books at Benares ; but the 
obscurity of many technical ^erms made it some times difficult to 
be understood even by the Pandit I employed, who was by no 
means deeply versed in the science lie professed. By his diligence, 
however, and through the obliging assistance of Mr. Duncan at 
Benares^ who procured for me the Tied, or Commentary, this difficulty 
was at length surmounted ; and a compiualion of the above- 
mentioned eclipse, not merely on the principUts, but strictly by the 
rules, of the Su^ya Siddhduta, is what I propose now to present 
you with, after such preliminary observations as may be necessary 
to make it intelligible. 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindu division 
of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c. is the same as ours ; that 
their astronomical year is sydereal, or containing that space of time 
in which the sun, departing from a star, returns to the same ; that 
it commences on the instant of his entering the sign Aries^ or 
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rather the* Hindu constellation Mhhd^ ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even daj^s and fractional parts as he stays 
in each sig^n ; and tliat the civil differs from the astronomical 
account of time only in rejecting^ those fractions, and beginning the 
5^ear and month at sunrise, instead of the intermediate instant of 
the artificial day or niglit. Hence arises the unequal portion of 
time assigned to each month dependent on the situation of the 
sun^s apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure from 
tiie beginningof Mhha in the Hindu sphere ; and by these means 
they avoid those errors which Europeans^ from a different 
mctiiod of adjusting their calendar by intercalary days, have been 
subject to. An ex[)lanation of these matters would^ lead me 
beyond my present intention, which is to give a general account 
only of the method by which .the Hindus compute eclipses, and 
thereby to show, tliat a late French aiitlior was too hasty in assert- 
ing generally that tliey determine them by set forms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, &(•.*(*”. So far are they from deserving the 
reproach of ignorance, which Mons. SONNlikAT has implied, that 
on inquiry, I believe, the Hindu science of astronomy will be found 
as well known now as it ever was amotig them, although, per- 
haps, not so generally, by reason of the little encouragement men 
of science at present meet with, compared with what they formerly 
did under tlieir native princes. 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some epoch, 
fiom which, as from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; 
and the ancient Hindus chose that point of time counted back 
when, according to their motions as they had determined them, 
they must have been in conjunction in the beginningof ATishci or 
Aries; and coeval with which circumstance tlicy supposed the 
creation. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have pro- 
duced a moderate term of years compared with the enormous 
antiquity, that will be hereafter stated ; but, having discovered a 
slow motion of tlie nodes and apsides also, and taking it into the 
computation, they found it would require a length of ,timc 
conesponding with 1955884890 years now expired, when they were 


P<irticular, on hh entcrinnrthe or \m.iv mansion. fAs7vini} 

comorehend 10“^ > ind and /fid 'liic.se three in their order 

^ th.. Zodiac: tlie rest conipiehenU 13 ' 20' each, 

t See the translation of Mons. Sonni^kat’s Voya-c. 
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SO situated, and 2364115110 years more, before they would return to 
the same situation again, forming together the grand anomalistic 
period denominated a Ca/pa, and fancifully assigned as the day of 
Brahma*^ The Calpa they divided into ManwanteraSy and greater 
and less Yugas, The use of the Mamvantera is not stated in the 
Surya Siddhdiita ; but that of the Mah^^ or greater, Yug is suffi- 
ciently evident, as being an anomalistic period of the sun and 
moon, at the end of which the latter, with her apogee and ascend- 
ing node, is found, together with the sun, in the first of Aries ; the 
planets also deviating from that point only as much as is their 
latitude and the difference between their mean and true ariomal}^ 

These Cycles being so constructed as to contain a certain 
number of mean solar days, and the Hindu system assuming that 
at the creation, when the planets began their motions, a right line, 
drawn from the equinoctial point Lanca through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have passed through the centre of the 
sun and planets to the (irst star vw Aries : their mean longitude for 
any proposed time afterwards may be computed by proportion. 
As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the number 
of days composing it, so are the days given to its motion in that 
time ; and the even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if 
any, shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lanca : for places cast or west of that meridian a 
proportional allowance is made for tlje difference of longitude on 
the earth’s surface, called in Smr.C} It Di^sdntara. Tlie posi- 
tions of the apsides and nodes aie computed in the same manner ; 
and the equation of the mean to the true place determined on 
principles, wliich will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of the MaM Yug into the Satya, Tr^td, Divdpar, 
and Cali ages does not appear from the Surya Siddhdnta to answer 
any practical astronomical purpose, but to have been formed on 
ideas similar to the golden^ silver, brazen, and iron ages of the 
Greeks. Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the Manwantera 
and Calpa to the same foundation : either way the latter will be 
found anomalistic as has been described, if I rightly understand 
the following passage in the first section of the Siirya Siddhdnta, 
the translation of which is, I believe, here correctly given. 
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“ Time, of the denomination Murin'^ ^ is estimated by 

** respirations ; six respirations make a Vicala^ sixty Vtcalcis a 
Danda^ sixty Dandas a Nacshatra day, and thirty Nacshatra 
days a Nacshatra month. The Sdvan month is that contained 
between thirty successive risings o{ Surya and varies in its length 
“according to the Lagna Bhiija. Thirty Tifhis compose the 
“ Clidndra month. The Saura month is that, in which the sun des- 
cribes one sign of the Zodiac, and his passage through the twelve 
“ signs is one year, and one of those years is a Dhm day, 
or day of the Gods. When it is day at As 7 ira’\, it is night with 
“the Gods; and when it is day with the GodSy it is niglit at 
'' Asunr. Sixty of the De^va days multiplied by six give the D/va 
“year, and twelve hundred of the Di^va years form tiie aggregate 
*‘of the four Yagas, To determine the Saura years contained 
“in this aggregate, write down the following numbers 4,3,2, 
“ which multiply by TO, 000 ; the product 4,320,000 is the aggregate 
“or MaJul Yaga^ including th6 Sandhi and Sa 7 idhyansa\, This 
“ is divided into four YugaSy by reason of the different propor- 

“ tions of Virtue prevailing on earth, in the following manner : 

“ Divide the aggregate 4,320,000 by 10, and multiply the quotient 
“ by four for the Satya Yugy by three for the Tr^ta^ by two for the 
“ Dwdpary and by one for the Cali Yug. Divide either of the 
“ Yugs by six for its Sandhi and Sandhyansa, Seventy-one Yugs 
“make a Mamvantera ; and at the close of each Manwantera 
“ there is a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yugy during which there is 
“ an universal deluge. Fourteen ManwanieraSy including the 
“ Sandhiy compose a CalpUy and at the commencement of each 
“ Calpa there is a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, or 1,728,000 Saura 
“ years. A Calpa is therefore equal to 1000 Mahd Yugs. One 
“ Calpa is a day with Brahma"^ and his night is of the same length ; 
“ and the period of his life is lOO of his years. One half of the 
“ term of BRAHMANS life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the re- 

* This is mean sydereal time : — A Nacshatra^ or sydereal, day is the time in which the 
earth makes a turn upon its axis, or, according to the Hindus, in which the stars make one 
complete revolution. This is shorter than the Sdvan or solar day, which varies in its length 
according to the Lagna Bhuja or right ascension, and also from the sun's unequal motion in 
the ecliptic ; for both which circumstances the Hindus have their equation of timey as will 
appear in the calculation of the eclipse. 

t Asuroy the south pole, the habitation of the A sura Locuy or Demons, with whom the 
Divasy who reside at Sutniruy the north pole, wage eternal war. 

X Sand/ii and Sandhyansay the morning and evening twilight. The proper words, I 
believe, are Sundhya and Sandhyansa, 
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mainder the first Catpa is begun ; and six Mamvanteras^ includ- 
ing the Sandhi^ are expired. The seventh Mamvantera^ into 
which we are now advanced, is named Vaivasivata : of this 
** Mamviuntera twenty-seven Mahcl are elapsed, and we are 

now in the Satya Vug of the twent>’-eighth, whicii Satya Yug 
“ consists of 1,728,000 Saura years. The whole amount of years, 
“ expired from the beginning of the Calpa * to the present 
^‘time, may hence be computed ; but from tlie number of years 
“so found, must be made a deduction of one hundred times 
“ four hundred and seventy-four divine years, or of that product 
“multiplied by three ‘ hundred and sixty for human years, that 
“being the term of Braiima'’s employment in the creation; 
“after which the plaiietary motions commenced. 

“ Sixty Vica/ds make one Qt/dy sixty Cn/ds one B/idga, thirty 
“ Bhdg(xs one Rdsiy and there are twelve Rdsis in the Bhagana “f“. 

“ Ifi one Yifg. Sdry^y Bx/d/Uy <\ud Sncra performed 4320000 
Madhya itia x^mo\\x\\q\\?> through the Zodiac. Mangahiy Vrthas- 
patiy and Sani make the same number of Sighra revolutions 


* Construction of the Calpa, 





Years. 

Catty 

4320000 


433000 

10 




thvdpary 

43 2 (WOO 


2 — 8C4000 

ro 





4320000 



Ttitdy 

ID 

X 

3 =1296000 

Satya, 

4320000 


4 =» 1728000 

10 




Aggregate 

or Mahd 



Yug, 

... 


4320000 


7 > 


hfaii'ivanfera, ... ... 306720000 

With a So7idhi equal to the 
Satya Yugy ... ... 1738000 


Computation of the period elapsed of the 
Cnlpa at the end of the last Satya age, when 
the SiUya Skldhdiita is supposed to have 
been written. 

Years^ 

Sandhi at the begiun’ngf of 

the C.z/Ar, ... 172800a 

6 Ma 7 no 4 ntera!,,ov 30R448000 X 6 - 1850CSS000 
27 Jifahd Yvgs of the 7th 
Maiiwa?}tera ox 4320000x27= 11C640000 
Satya: Age of the 28th 
Mahd Yugt ... = 1728000 

ig7o7S400o 


30844S000 

14 


Calpa, ... ... 4318272000 

With a .S‘.7«<fAZ equal to the 
Satya Yug, ... ... 1728000 


Whole duration of CaJpa, ... 4320000000 1 

t The division of tlie Bhagana, or Zodiac, into Signs, Degrees, &c. 

Z Sdrva, the Sun ; Budha, Mercury ; Surra, Vemis , Mangala, Mars \ Vn'haspati, 
Jupiter ; Sani, Saturn ; Cha?fdra, the Moon ; the Chandra Uchcha, or Chandrdchcha, the 
Moon’s Apogee ; Chandra Pdta, the Moon’s ascending Node. 'I'he Madkyama revolutions 
of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the Sighra revolution! of Venus and Mercury aniwer to 
their revolutions about the Sun. 
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* through it; Chandra 57753336* Madhyama revolutions; 

*' Man^n/a 22g6S^2 Madhyama revolutions; Budha's Sighras are 
“i7937<^6o; Vrihaspatis Madhyamas 364220; Sncras Sighras 
**7022376; Sani's Madhyamas are 146568. The CluxndrSchcJta 
“ revolutions are 488203 ; the retrograde revolutions of the Chan- 
drapita are 232238. 

** The time contained between sunrise and sunrise is the Bhumi 
“ Sdvaii day : the number of those days contained in a Yng is 
*‘ 1 5779 1 7828 f. The number of Nacshatra days 1582237828 j' ; of 
‘‘ Chandra days 1603000080 ; of Adkt months 1593336 ; of Cs/iaya 
“ Tifhis 25082252 ; of Saura months 51840000. Frpm either of the 
** planets, Nacshatra days deduct the number of its revolutions, the 
*‘ remainder will be the number of its Sdvan tlays contained in a Yng, 
“ Tlie difference between the number of the revolutions of Surya and 
“ Chandra gives the number of Chdndra months ; and the difference 

• 57753336— 4320000 = 53433336 lunar months, or lunations in a Yus;; 

^ ‘ D. D. P. 

• 15779T7S28 

and ' -39 31 50, 6, &c. 

53433336 , 

D. H. Af, S. 

in each mean Innation, or in English time 29. 12. 44. 2 47"' 36' " 53433336 — 51840000 = 
1593336 Adhi or intercalary lunar montlis in 4320000 solar sydefeal years. 

1577917S28 

^ 265. 15. 31. 31. 24. diurnal revolutions of the Sun, the lenth of the 

4J2 0000 Hi.idu year. 

1582237823 

j 365, 15. 31, 31, 24. diurnal revolutions of the stars in one year. 

4320000 

1577917828 

■ ■ ■ ■-— = 27. 19 18. I. 37. &c. the Moon’s periodical month. The 1603000080 Chdndra, 

57753336 or lunar days, called also Tit'his^ are each on j)irt of the in >on’s 

synodical month or relative period, and vary in length according to th(‘ inequality of her motion 
from the sun. The Cshaya Tit'his and Ad/ii, or intercalary lunar nioiuhs, are snfticienliy 
evident. 

The sun and planets preside alternately over the d iys of tlie week, which are nanierl 
accordingly '1‘he first day after the creation was or Sundav : it began at midnight, 

under the meridian of Lnncd ; and the Ravivar of the Hindu: corresponds with our Sunday. 
The sun and planets in the same manner govern the years ; hence th< y may he said to have 
weeks of years Daniel'' s prophecy is supposed to mean 7 vccks of years. 

The Hindu cycle of 60. supposed by some to be the Chaldean Soso<:, is referred to the 
planet J ipiter : *' one of the.se years is equal to the time in which by the mean motion, he 

“ I advances one degree in his orbit ” (Commentary on the 5 / 7 / w 5 / ////i/.) 

This cycle is, I believe, wholly applied to astroloiry. Neither this cycle of 60 nor the Pitri's 
day are mentioned in this part of the Siirya Siddhdnta^ where tiuy might be expected to 
occur. Perhaps on inquiry there may be found some reason tor supposing them both of a 
later invention, “ ’riie Pitris inhabit behind Chandra., and their mid-day happens when 
Chandra is in conjunction with Sdrya ; and their midnight, when Chandra is in opposition 
•* to Sdrya ; their morning, or sunri.se, is at the end of half the Cnshna Pacdia ; and their 
sunset at the end of half the / this is declared in the Sanhiia, Their 

names are Aj^ni, Swtii, &c. their day and night are therefore tOir<;ther equal to one Chdndra 
month." (Commentary). — Hence, it app 'ars, the Hindus have observed that the moon 
rev ives once on her axis in a lunar month, and consequently has tl'C same sidi- always opposed 
to the earth. Th^v have also notic -d the diffv:renc * of her appar oit magiutu .e m the horizon 

and on the meridian, and endeivoured to explain tlie cause of a phenomenon, which 

Europeans as well as themselves are at a loss to account for. 
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between the Sauru months and Chdndra months gives their number 
“ of Adki months. Deduct the Sdvan days from the Chdndra days, 
“the remainder will be the number of Tithi Cshayas. The number 
“of Adhi months, Tit hi CshayaSt Nacshatra^ Chdndray and Sdvan 
“days, multiplied severally by 1000, gives the number of each 
“ contained in a Calpa. 

The number of MandSchcha revolutions, which revolutions 
“are direct, or according to the order of the signs contained in a 
“ Calpa^ is of Surya 387 ; of Mangala 204 ; of Budha ; of 
** Vri/taspaii 900 \ of Sucra 535 ; of Sant 39. 

“ The number of revolutions of the Pdtas, which revolutions 
“are retrograde, or contrary to the order of the signs contained in 
“ a Calpa^*\% of Mangala 214 ; of Budha 488 ; of Vrishaspati 174 ; 
“of Sucra 903 ; of Sani 662. The Pdta and Uchcha of Chandra are 
“ already mentioned,’' 

It must be observed, that, although the planetary motions as 
above determined might have served for computations in the time 
of Meya^ the author of the Surya Siddhdnta, yet for many years 
past they have not been found to agree with the observed places 
in the heavens in every instance ; and that corrections have accord- 
ingly been introduced, by increasing or reducing those numbers. 
Thus the motions of the moon’s apogee and node are now in- 
creased in computations of their places by the addition of four 
revolutions each in a Yngto their respective numbers above given. 
The nature of tliese corrections, Hchominated in Sanscrit Blja^ is 
explained in a passage of the IHcds or Commentary, on the Silrya 
Siddhdnta^ wherein is maintained the priority of that Sdstra in point 
of time to all others. The translation of that passage, together with 
the text it illustrates, is as follows ; 

{Surya Siddhdnta), "‘Area (the Sun) addressing Meya, who 
“ attended with reverence, said, let your attention, abstracted from 
“human concerns, be wholly applied to what I shall relate, Suryn 
“in every former revealed to the Munis the invariable science 
“of astronomy. The planetary motions may alter; but thp 
“ principles of that science are always the same.” 

The Commentary. — “Hence it appears, that the Surya Siddhdnta 
“ was prior to the Brahma Siddhdnta and every other Sdstra ; 
“because this must be the same th?it was revealed in every 
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^ former Yugy although the motions of the planets mignt have 
been different This variation in the planetary motions is 
“ mentioned in the Vishnu Dhermotter^ which directs that the 
planets be observed with an instrument, whereby their agree- 
ment or disagreement may be determined in regard to their 
“computed places ; and in case of the latter, an allowance of Bija 
accordingly made. VtLsisktha in his Siddhdnta also recommends 
“ this occasional correction of Bija^ saying to the Muni Mandavya^ 

I have shown you how to determine some matters in astronomy ; 
but the mean motion of S?irya and the other planets will be found 
** to differ in each Accordingly Aryabhatta^ Brahmagupta^ 

and others, having observed the heavens, formed rules on the 
principles of former Sdstras^ but which differed from Ccich other 
“in proportion to the disagreements which they severally observed 
“of the planets, with respect to their computed places. 

Wliy the Munis, who certainly knew, did not give the. parti- 
“ ciilars of those deviations, may -^eem unaccountable, when the 
“ men Aryabhatta^ Brahmagupta-y and others have determined them. 

“ The reason was, that those deviations are not in themselves uni- 
“ form ; and to state their variations would have been endless. It 
“was therefore thought better, that examinations at different times 
should be made, and due corrections of the Bi/a introduced. A 
“ Ganita Sdstra, whose rules are demonstrable, is true ; and when 
“conjunctions, oppositions, and other planetary phenomena, calcu- 
“ lated by such Sdstras, are found not to agree with observation, a 
“ proportionable Bija may be introduced without any derogation 
“from their credit. It was therefore necessary, that this Sdstra 
“(the Surya Siddhdnta) should be revealed in each Yug, and tiiat 
“ other Sdstra should be composed by the Munis. 

“ The original Sdstra then appears to be the Siuya Siddhdnta ; ' 
“ the second, the Brahma Siddhdnta ; the third, the Panlastya 
“ Siddhdnta ; the fourth, the S6ma Siddhdnta'' 

In the following table are given the periodical revolutions of 
the planets, their nodes and apsides, according to the StYrya Std- 
dhdnta. The corrections of Bija at present used, are contained 
in one column*, and the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic 

• This I must, however, at present omit, not havinigf as yot discovered the corrections of 
this kind that will bring even the Sun’s place, computed by the Siirya Siddhdntay exactly 
to an agreement with the astronomical bool^ in present use. Of these books, the principal 

X 
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in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is inserted according to 
the same Sdstt'a. Its dfiminution does not appear to have been 
noticed in any subsequent treatise. In the tables of Macaraftda 
and also in the Gf^athdld^kctvct^ the latter written only 268 years 
ago, it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanscrit the Crdnti^ 
and spoken of in the Ticd^ or commentary, on the Surya Siddhdnta 
as the Sun’s Pdta or node, is not noticed in the foregoing passage 
of that bo6k ; and, as the Hindu astronomers seem to entertain an 
idea of the subject different from that of its revolution through the 
Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of what is men- 
tioned, both in the original and commentary, concerning it. 

The next requisite for the computation of the eclipse is the 
portion of the Calpa expired to the present time, which is deter- 
mined in the following manner : 

The Stirya Siddhdnta is supposed to have been received, through 
divine revelation, towards the closb of the Satya age, at the end 
of which, 50 of the years of Brthnid were expired, and of the next 
Calpa^ or day, 6 Manivanteras, 27 greater Yugs^ and the Satya 
age of the 28th Yug^ together with the Sandhyd or twilight at the 
beginning of the Calpa ; the aggregate of which several periods is 
1970784000 years elapsed of the Calpa to the beginning of the 
last Tritd age \ to which add the Tr^td and Dwdpar ages, together 
with the years elapsed of the present Cali age, for the whole 
amount of sydereal years from the begiijning of the Calpa^ to the 
present Bengal year. But in the foregoing quotation it is observed, 
from that amount of years must be made a deduction of 4740x3 
divine, or 17064000 human or sydereal years, the term of Brahmd's 
employment in the work of creation ; for, as the universe was not 
completed, the planetary motions did not commence until that 
portion of the Calpa was elapsed. 

Tin's deduction appears to have been intended as a correction, 
which, without altering the date of the Calpa as settled, probably, 
by yet more ancient astronomers, might (joined perhaps with other 
regulations) bring the computed places of the planets to an agree- 
ment with their observed places, when the Su'rya Siddhdnta was 

tH® Gr’akaidifipa.vay cowponed^ about 26R vears 0^0, the tables of Macaranda used at 
Btn^r$s and TVfjkw/j, and the Siddhdnta Rahasya^ used at Nadiya ; the last written in 1513 
Saca^ or 19S years afifo. 



TABLE, See page 183. 
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The Cacshds are explained farther on. 
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written ; aifd, as the arguments of its commentator in support of 
the propriety of it, without prejudice to other authors, contain some 
curious particulars, I hope I may be excused for departing from my 
immediate object to insert a translation of them, 

“ In the S'Arya Siddhdnta^ S6ma Siddhdnta^ Prajdpati^ 
** Vasisfha^ and other SdstraSy this deduction is required to be made 
from the Calpd^ because at the end of that term the planetary 
“ motions commenced. The son of Jishnu, who understood four 
** V^das, and Bhdscardchdrya, considered these motions as com- 
“ mencing with the Calpa. It may seem strange that there should 
“ be such a disagreement. Some men say, As it is written that the 
** Calpa is the day of Brahfnd^ and as a day is dependent on the 
“rising and setting of the sun^ the motion 'of the sun and planets 
“ rhust have begun with the Calpa ; and therefore Brahmagtipia 
should be followed; but I think otherwise. The Calpa or 
Brahmd's day is not to be understood as analogous to the solar 
“day otherwise than as containing- a determined portion of time 
“ neither is it at all dependent on the commencement of the 
“ Calpa ; but, being composed of the same periods as the latter, it 
“will not end until the term of years here deducted shall be expired 
^‘of the next Calpa, The motions of the Grahas mustTherefore 
“ be computed from the point of time here stated, as the beginning 
“ of Brahmds day, and not as Brahmagupta and others direct, from 
the heginningof the Calpa ; which wih not be found to answer. 

Other men say, that rules defived from the Ganita Sdstra 
“ and agreeing with observation, are right ; that any period de- 
“ duced from such a mode of computation, and the planets deter- 
mined to have been then in the first of Mchha, may be assumed ; 
“ that it will therefore answer either way^ to consider these motions 
** as beginning with the Calpa^ or after the above-mentioned period 
“of it was expired. This however is not true ; for in the instance 
“of Mangala there will be found a great difference, as is here 
“shown. The revolutions of Mangala in a Calpa, according to 
** Brahmagupta, are 22^6828^22, and, by the rule of proportion, the 
“ revolutions of Mangala in 17064000 years are 9072472 7-^ 28° o' 
“ 16"*. For any other planet, on trial, a similar disagreement will 

2296828522 X 1 7064000 Revolutions 
♦ Because - 9072472 28^ o' 16'’'. 


3*0000000 
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“be found, and the proposition of computing from either period 
“ must be erroneous. Moreover, of what use is it to make compu- 
“ tations for a space of time, when the planets and their motions 
“ were not in being ? 

“ It might, however, from the foregoing circumstances, be im- 
“ puted to Brahmagupta and the rest, that they have given precepts 
“ through ignorance, or with intent to deceive — That, having stated 
** the revolutions of the planets different from the account revealed 
“ by Surya^ they must certainly have been in error — That Brahma- 
gup t a could not have counted the revolutions from the beginning 
“ of the Calpa ; neither could he from the mean motion of the 
“ planets have so determined them. — He was a mortal, and there^ 
“ fore could not count the revolutions. — Although the rule of 
“ proportion should be granted to have served his purpose for the 
“ revolutions of the planets, yet it certainly could not for those of 
“ their Manddchcha^ because it was not within the term of a man^s 
“life to determine the mean motion of the Mand6chcha ; and this 
“assertion is justified by the opinion of Bhdscardchdrya. But the 
“ rule of proportion could not have answered even for the planets ; 
“ for, although their mean motion be observed one day, and again 
“ the next, how can a man be certain of the exact time elapsed 
“ between the two observations ? And if there be the smallest 
“ error in the elapsed time, the rule of proportion cannot answer 
“ for such great periods. An error of the lo-millionth part of a 
“second (Vicala) in one day, amounts to forty degrees^ in the 
“computation of a Calpa; and the mistake of i-tenth of a res- 
“ piration in one Saura year, makes a difference in the same period 
“ of 20000 days. That it is therefore evident, Brahmaguptas 
“ motive for directing the planetary motions to be computed as 
‘ commencing with the Calpa^ was to deceive mankind, and that 
“ he had not the authority of the Munis^ because he differs from 
“the Surya Siddhdnta, Brahma Siddlidnia^ S6ma Siddkdnta ; 
“ from Vasisfha^ and other Munis. 

“ Such opinions would have no foundation, as I shall proceed 
“ to show. Brahmagupta's rules are consistent with the practice 
“ of the Pandits his predecessors ; and he formed them from the 
'^Parana Vishnu Dhermottara^ wherein is contained the Brahma 

• The error would be more than 43°. 
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Siddhdnta ; and the periods given by Aryabhatta are derived 
“from the Pardsera Siddhdnta : the precepts of the Mtmis are 
“ therefore the authorites of Brahmagupta^ Aryabhatta^ and Bhds- 
“ cardchdrya whose rules cannot be deceitful. The Mnnu them- 
“ selves differed with regard to the number of Sdvan days in a 
“ Yug^ which is known from the Pancha Siddhdnta^ composed by 
“ Vara Achdrya ; wherein are proposed two methods of computing 
“ the sun^s place, the one according to the Surya Siddhdnta^ the 
‘ other according to the Komacd SiddJidnta ; whence it appears 
‘that there were different rules of computation even among the 
“ Munis. It is also mentioned in the IHcd on the Vardha Sanhitd, 
4.‘that-, according to the Patdastya Siddhdnta^ there was formerly a 
“different ‘number of Sdvan days estirhated in a Yug, The 
“ maxims therefore of Brahmagupta and the other two, agreeing 
“with those of the Munts, are right; but, should it even be sup- 
“ posed that the Munis themselves could be mistaken, yet Brahma^ 
*'gupta and the other two had the sanction of the V/das^ which 
“ in their numerous (branches) have disagreements of the 

“same kind; and, according to the Sdcalya Sanhiid, Brahmd^xW 
“ tlie revelation he made to Ndred^ told him, although a circum- 
“ stance or tiling were not perceptible to the senses, or reconcileable 
“ to reason, if authority for believing it should be found in the 
“ VtUias, it must be received as true. 

“ If a planet’s place, computed both by the Surya Siddhdnta 
“ and Pardsera Siddhdnta^ should fee found to differ, which rule 
“ must be received as right ? I answer, that which agrees with his 
“ place by observation : and the Munis gave the same direction. 
“ If computations from the beginning of the Calpa, and from the 
“period stated in the Silrya Siddhdnta give a difference, as appears 
“ in the instance of Mangala, which of tVie two periods to be 
“computed from founded in tiuth ? I say, it is of no consequence 
“ to us which, since our object is only to know which period 
“ answers for computation of the planetary places in our time, not 
“at the begiiitning of the Calpa. The difference found in com- 
“ puting according to Brahmagupta the Munis, must be corrected 
“by an allowance of bija, or by taking that difference as the 
^'esh^pa ; but the books of the Munis must not be altered, anti the 
“rules given by Brahmagupta, Vardchdrya^ and Aryabhatta may 
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be used with such precautions. Any person may compose 
“a set of rules for the common purposes of astronomy; but, 
“ with regard to the duties necessary in eclipses, the computation 
“ must be made by the books of the Munis, and the MJa appUe'd ; 
“ and in this manner it was that Vardha, Aryahhattix^ Brahma- 
and Chava Sami^atsara,)\vc 9 ’^n^ ohs^^tvtd, the planets and 
made due allowance of bija, composed their books. 

“ Gan^sa mentions^ that the Grahas were right in their com- 
** puted places in the time oC Brahmd, Achdrya^ Vasisfka, 
** Casyapq, and others, by the rules they gave, but in length of time 
“they differed; after which, at the close of the Satya Sdrya 
“ revealed to a computation of their true places. The rules 
“ then received answered during the and Divdper ages, as 

“also did other rules formed by the during those periods. 

“ In the beginning of the Cali Vug, Pardserd* s book answered ; but 
Aryabhatta, many years after, having examined the heavens, 
“found some deviation, and introduced a correction of blji. After 
“ him, when further deviations were observed, Durgd Siuha, 
“ Mihira, and others, made corrections. Aftr^r them came the son 
“of Jistnu and Brahmagupta^ and made corrections. After them 
“ Chava settled the places of the planets ; and, sixty years after 
“ Chava, liis son Ganha made corrections.^^ 

We have now, according to the Hmdu system, the mean motion 
of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and the elapsed time since 
they were in conjunction in the first of Mhha, with which, by the 
rule of proportion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year. It is, however, observed in 
the Sdrya Siddhdnta, that to assume a period so great is unneces- 
sary; for use, the computation may be made from the beginniitg 
of the Trhd age, at which instant all the Grahas, or moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjunction in except 

the apogees and ascending nodes, which must therefore be computed 
from the creation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
Cali age ; for the greatest common divisor of the number of days 
composing the Mahh Yug and the planetary revolutions in that 
period, is four, which quotes 39^4479457 days, or 1080000 years ; 
and the Trhd and Dwdpar ages contain together twice that number 
of years. The present Hindu astronomers therefore find it unneces- 
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sary to go farther back than the beginning of iht Cali 
determining the mean longitude of the planets themselves ; but for 
the position of their apsides and nodes, the elapsed time since the 
creation must be used; or at least in instances, as of the sun, 
when the numbers 387 and 432,0000000 are incommensurable but 
by unity, I have however in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which 
the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be 
considered, the Hindus make use of a canon of sines, constructed 
according to the Siirya Siddhdnta^ in the following manner: — 
‘‘ Divide the number of minutes contained in one sine 1800 by 
“ eight, the*quotient 225' is the first Jydpinda, or the first of the 
twenty-fourth portions of half the string of the bow. Divide the first 
Jydpinda by 225', the quotient i' deduct from the dividend, and 
** the remainder 224' add to the first for the second Jydpinda 449'. 
“ Divide the second Jydpinda by 2^', the quotient being i' and the 
“ fraction more than half a min*:te, deduct 2' from the foregoing 
“ remainder 224', and add the remainder so found to the second for the 
“third Jydpinda 6 yL\ Divide this by 225', the quotient 3' deduct 
“from the last remainder 222! ; the remainder so found 219', add to 
“ the third for the fourth Jydpuida 890'. Divide this by 225', and the 
quotient deduct from the last remainder ; the remainder so found 
“ add to the fourth for the fifth JydpinJa 1105, and proceed in this 
“ manner until the twenty-four Crahmjyds\ are completed, which 
12345 <5 7 8 

“will be as follows: 225, 449, 671, 890, 1105, i3i5> 1520, 1719, 

9 10 II 12 13 14 T5 16 17 18 19 

‘‘1910, 2093. 2267, 2431, 2585, 2728. 2859, 2978. 3084, 3177, 3256, 

«20 21 22 23 24 

“ 3321, 3372. 3409* 343^1 343 ^- Yor the utcramnjyd\, the twenty- 
“ third cramajyd deducted from the tnjyd or twenty-fourth 

♦ Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go farther back than 
to some assigned date of the sera Saca; but, having the planets’ places determined for that 
point of time, they compute their mean places and other requisites for any proposed date 
afterwards by tables, or by combinatjehs of figures contrived to facilitate the work ; as in 
Grahaldghavat Siddhdnta Rahasya^ And many other bo^JIS. An inq^airer into Hindu astro- 
nomy having access to such books only, might easily be led to assert that the Brdhmans 
compute eclipses set putms, couched in enigmatical verses ^nt of which it would be difficult 
to develop their system of astronomy ; and this I apprehend was the case with Mons. 
Sonnerat. The Jydtish Pandits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy than 
fhey learn from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant of the principles of the 
science ; but there are some to be met with who ase better informed. 

T Cramajyds, right sines, 
i UtcramajydSf versed sines. 
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leaves the first utcrama/yd; the twenty-second de- 
" ducted from the twenty*third, leaves the second uUramaJyd ; 
" the twenty^first from the twenty-second, leaves the third ; the 
« twentieth from the twenty-first, leaves the fourth. In the same 
“ manner proceed until the uieramajj/ds are completed ; which 

14345 6 7 89 10 

'' will be as follows ; 7-, 29, 60, 117, 182, 261, 354. 460. 579, 710. 

II I 4 13 14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 

‘'853, 1007, 1171, l34Si 1528, 1719. 1928, 2123, 2233, 2548,2767, 

22 82 24 

** 2989, 3213, 3438.’* So far the SArya Siddhdnta on the subject of 
the siness The commentator shows how they are geometrically 
constructed : “ With a radius describe a circle, the periphery 
“of which divide into 21600 equal parts, or minutes* Draw north 
“ and south, and east and west, lines through the centre : set off 
contrariwise from the east point, 225 on the periphery, and draw 
“ a string from those extremities across the trijyA.^ The string 
“ is the yji, and its half the ardhajyd^ called jiva!'. The Pandits 
“say, a planct^s place will coi*respond with the ardhajyd ; by 
“which, therefore, computations of their places are always made; 
“ and by the term jyd is always understood the ardhajyd. The first 
“jy/i will be found to contain 449 minutes, and the operation, 

“ repeated to twenty-four divisions, will complete the cramaj'y^, 

“ In each operation, the distance contained between the jy^ and 
“ its arc, or that line which represents the arrow of a bow, must be 
“ examined, and the number of minutes therein contained taken 
“ for the utctamajyh* The circle may represent any space of 
“ land ; the bhujajyd\ is the bhuja ; the cStify^X the cdti, and the 
“ trijy^ the carna. The square of the bhtijajyh deducted from the 
“ square of the trijyh, leaves the square of the cStijyh ; the root 
“ of which is the cdtijyA; and, in the same manner, from the cdtijym 
** is determined the bhujajyA, The cbtyuicramajyh deducted from 
“ the trijyit, leaves the bhujacramajyi. The bhujStcrafmjyb^ de- 
“ducted from the trijyc^^ leaves the c 6 ticramajya\ When the 
“ hhujajyct is the first division of the trijya\ the cStiJyd" is the 
“ twenty-three remaining divisions ; which cdtijyd deducted from 
“ the tfijyd^ leaves the bhujdtcramajayk On this principle are the 

* THjyd,^ tfce Radius, 
t Bkufa/ytt, the Sine. 
t CdHjyd, the Sine complement. 

y 
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**/>aV given In the text they rany be determined by ealedlation 
** ftW, fts follows 1 

" The trifyi take as equal to 3438 minutes, and containing 
"twenty-four jydphtdasj its half is the j^dof one sine or 1719'; 
“ which is the eighth jydpituia, or the sixteenth cSitJydpiuda, Tlie 
" square of the fry >4 multiply by 3, and divide the product fay 4, 
" the square rqot of the quotient is the jyd of two sines, pr 2977'. 
" The square root of half the square of the trtjyet is the jyct of one 
“sine an half (45°) or 2431'; which deducted from the 
" leaves the ntcrm^ajffyd' 1907', 3y tl'is Utcramajaya' multiply the 
" trmptk ! the square root of half the product is the jpa' pf 30', 
“or t3t5'. The square of this deduct from the square of the 
"irijya't the square root of the difference is the of 67®, 30', or 
" 3177', which is the cSftjya^ of 22“ 30' equal tp 1315'. The bhr^ja-. 
“ Jyd and c 6 tyya' deducted severally from the trtjya', leaves the 
“ utcramjpd of each 2i?3' and 2617— 

This is sufficient to show, that- the Hpidus have the right con- 
struction of the sines, although they do npt appear, from any thing 
I can jearp, ever to have carried it farther than to twenty-four 
divisions of the quadrapt, as in the following table, Instances of 
the like inaccuracy will pecur in the course of this paper, The 
table of sines mny perhaps h? more clearly represepted in the 
following manner I 


Rig;ht Sines, the Ra,dii{^ contaming 3438 MimUf. 



* A diagram might here be adde^f^ foy M ft be unnecessary to any one 

atho has the smallest ^owledge of (ireoitietry. 





or tur wmms. 




V'ersed Siftes, 


Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine, 

7 

9th = *o2S«*33‘’.4S 

579 

1701=3825 =63“ 45 

1928* 

29 

ioth = 2250 = 37 ,30 

710 

18th =4050 =67 ,30 

2123 

66 

nth=. 2475 =441 1*5 

853 

t9th = 4275 = 7i ,15 

*233 

117 

tith =27006=45 

1007 

20th •* 4500 m 75 , — 

2548 

182 

i3th = 2925=48 .45 

ti7t|2Tst •-4725«78 ,45 

2767 

261 

i4th=jr5o = S2 ,30, 

1345 22d =4950 = 82 ,30 

*989 

354 

15^11 = 3275-56 »i5ii528 

23d *«=5*7S = ^6 ,15 

3*13 

460 

1 6th = 3600 tt= 60 , — 1 

I7i9l24rh = 5400 = 90 | 

^438 


Arc, 


ist = 225' 
2d e= 450 

3<^ = 67s 
4th = 900 
5 th = 1125 
6ih = T350 

7tb-=i57S 
8th = 1800 


= 3 .45 
= 7.30| 

:II ,i5 

= 15 .H 

= 18 ,45 
s22 ,30 
= 26 ,15 
= 30 ~ 


For the sines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean propor- 
tion of the tabular difference, as for the sine of 14°, which is 
between the third and fourth tabular arcs, or 165 minutes exceed- 
ing the third ; therefore 225' being the difference of those arcs, and 

219 the difference of their sines, t 6 o\ 36*^, Or k meart 

proportional number, to be added to the sine of the third tabular 
arc, for the sine required of 14"" or 831' 36^ In the sexagesimal 
arithmetic, wliich appears to be universally used in the Hindu 
astronomy, when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is usually taken 
as a whole number: thus, 831', 35^ 35'", would be written 831' 36. 

To account for the apparent unequal motion of the plantes, 
which they suppose to move in their respective orbits through equal 
distances in equal times, the Hindus have recourse to excentric 
circles, and determine the excentricity of the orbits of the sun and 
moon with respect to that circle, in which they place the earth as 
the centre of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations, and accordingly that the delineation of the 
path of either may be made in the following manner : 

Describe a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into signs, degrees, 
and minutes ; note the place of the MandSekeha^ or higher apsis, 
which suppose in Draw a diameter to that point, and set off, 
from the centre 0 towards the place of the apogee, the excentri- 
city equal to the sine of the greatest^equation, which of the sun is 
tyd 32^ Here the excentricity is represented much greater, that 
the figure may be better understood. Round the point E, as the 
centre, describe tiic excentric circle FGHI, which i$,the suti*^ orbit, 
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a 


(? 

B 


and fn the point H, where it is cut by the fine © 8 prolonged^ h 
the place of the MafidScJicIta^ or higher apsis^ and ii> the opposite 
point Fis the lower, Fronti the place of the apogee H, set off it» 
longitude in reverse, or contrary to the order of the signs^ for the 
-beginning of Aries, and divide this circle, as the former, into signs 
and degrees. Note the sun’^s mean longitude in each circle, as 
suppose in Gemini, and from both points draw right lines to the 
earth at ©‘.according to the system^ which appears to be 

the same as the Ptolemaic, the angle C, will be the mean ano- 
maly, the angle b^C the trde anomaly, and the angle aob their 
difference, or the equation of the rrffean to the true place ; to be 
^subtracted in the first six signs of anomaly^ and added in the 
last six. The Europeans, in the old astronomy found the angle 
?© C, by the following proportion, and which subtracted from a^C 
left the equation, which as the Hindus, they inserted in tables cal- 
culated for the several degrees of the quadrant ; — as the co^sine 
of the mean angtomly ©5«iSrf added to the excentricity E^, is 
to the sine of the mean anomaly ae^hd; so is the radius to the tan- 
gent of the true anomaly : or, in the right angled triangle d^b^ 
in which are given and bd, if «/© be made radius, bd will be 
the tangent of the angle ^©rf, required. The Hindus, who have 
not the invention of tangents, take a different method, on princi- 
ples equally true. They Imagine the small circle or epicycle, cdef, 
drawn round the planet^s mean place a with a radius equal to the 
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excentricity, which in this ca$e, of the sun, is 1 30' and whose 
circumference in degrees, or equal divisions of the deferent ABCD, 
wiirbe in propbrtian as their senaWiameters ; or, as 0C’=«3438', to 
ABCD = 36 o®, so ^^= 3 s 130' 32^ to efgd^i'i^ 40', which is called the 
paridhi-ansa^ or parid^i degrees. In the san:^e proportion also will 
be the correspondent sines he and an4 th^ir co*-sines cb and Ik^ 
which are therefore known by computation, in minutes or equal 
parts of the radius a®, which contains, as before mentioned 3438^ 
In the right angled triangle right angled at A, tliere are given 
the sides A®, ( = ^© +cbt because cb^ka), and kc ; to find the hy* 
potenuse ^®, by means of which the angle may be deter- 
mined ; for its sine is / and, in the similar triangles Ac® and 



e 
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/ ;« ® , as c ® is to ® , so is A c to / w, the sine of the angle of 
equation. From the third to the ninth sine of ^nomally, the 
co-sine cb must be subtracted from the radius 3438' for the side A®, 
It is, however, only in computing the retrogradations and 
other particulars respecting the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars^ 
Jupiter, and Saturn, where circles greatly excentric are to be 
considered, that the Hindus find the length of the carna or hypo- 
tenuse c ® ; in other cases, as for the anomalistic equations of the 
sun and moon, they are satisfied to take he as equal to the sine 
Im, their difference, as the commentator on the Si^rya Siddhdnta 
observes, being inconsiderable. 


ig 6 ^ ON THB ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 

U{lcm tbis bjrpotbesis are th^ Hindu tables of aROibaly 
pilted Witb the aid of an adjtistmenti which, aiS far as I know, 
may be pechtiar to themselves. Finding that, in the first degree 
of anomaly both from the higher and tower apsis, the difference 
between the mean and observed places of the planets was greater 
than betame thus accounted for, they enlarged the epicycle in the 
hpogee and perigee, proportionably to that observed difference for 
each planet respectively, conceiving it to diminish in inverse propor* 
tion to the stne of the mean anomaly, until at the distance of 
three sines, or half-way between those points, the radius of the 
epicycle should be equal to the eccentricity or sine of the gratest 
equation. This assumed difference In the magnitude of the 
epicycle, they called the difference of the paridhi ansa^ between 
vishama and sama ; the literal meaning of which is odd and even. 
From the first to the third sign of anomaly, or rather in the third, 
a planet is in vishama / from the third to the sixth, or in the 
perigee, in sama ; in the ninth sign, in i>ishama ; and in the twelfth, 
or the apogee, in sama. The paridhi degrees, or circumference 
of the epicycle in sama are, of the sun 14^ ; in vishama 13^ 40' ; of 
the moon in sama 32^ ; in vishama 31*^ 40^ ; the difference assigned 
to each between sama and vishama^ 2 o\ * 

To illustrate these matters by examples, let it be required to 
find the equation of the sun’s mean to his true place in the first 
degree of anomaly. The sine of 1° is considered as equal to its 
arc, or 60. — The circumference or^the eqicycle in sama^ or the 
apogee, is 14°, but diminishing in this rase towards vishama, in 
inverse proportion to the sine of anomaly, — Therefore, as radius 
3438 is to the difference between sama and vishama 20% so is the 
sine of anomaly 60' to the diminution of the epicycle in the point 

of anomaly proposed, which, subtracted from I4^ 

^ 343® 

leaves 13° 59' 40*. Then, as the circumference of the great circle 
360° is to the circumference of the epicycle 13® 59' 40*, so is the 
sine of anomaly 60' to its correspondent sine in the epicycle Ac; 
whicl), as was observed, is considered as equal to / m, or true sine of 

the angle of equation 2' ig" 56"' which, in the 

Hindu canon of sines, is the same as its arc, and is therefore the 
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e«)6ation of the tneAh to the tvde {ilace in l^^ ol anomaly^ to be 
added in the fitet six sines atid^subtraeted in the last six. 

F^or the e(}naldon of the mean to the true place in 5® 14'' of anomaly^ 
The sine of 5“ 14' is 313^ 36*' 8"' and >" 4°": ^ 


l' 49* to be deducted from the pmridhi degrees in %* 

49»*13=> 58' II* and s's'* sg”* ^ »"-=4S79'. S9*.a7_ ^ 

the sine of the angle of equation, which 4 eqnal to i 4 are* 

F^r the same in 14' of anomaly, The sine of 14“, is SJf 
^ 50 ^ and, 3;*' 9" thy sine of 

the angle of equation. 


For the same In two sines of anomaly. The sine of 60° is 
2978' «2Z!^ - 17'. 19^ ; and 
sine of equation, equal to its arc. 


For the equation of the mean to the true place of the moon 
in 1° of anomaly. The paridki degrees of the moop in are 

3?°, in vishama 31°, 40', the differeooe »q\ The sin? of f is da' and 
~4W° ~~ deducted from theparid/fi degree in sama, 32°— 

21" = 31° 59' 39*^. = 5', 20*, the equation, required. 


For the same in ten degrees of anomaJ5\ 
597' 3' 28', and 5/ 

required. 


The sine of 10° is 
58“, the equation 


For the same in three sines of anomaly. The sine of 90“ is 
the radius or 3438', and = 20', 302', 25', tlw 

sine of the greatest angle of equation, equal to the radius of the 
epicycle In this point of anomaly, the arc corresponding with which 
is 302' 45*, the equation required. 


For the equation of the mean to the true motion in these 
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several points of anoinaly» say, as radius 3438^ is to the mean 
motion, so is the co-sIne c i of the anomalistic angle ^ in the 
epicycle, to the difference between the mean and apparent motion* 
or the equation required* to be subtracted from the mean motion 
in the first three sines of anomaly j added in the next six ; and 
subtracted in the last three. 


Example, for the sun* in 5® 14^ of anomaly. The co-sine of P' 
14' in the Hindu canon is 3422' 17^ 52''^ The paridhi circle hi 
this point found before, ts 13® 58^ ; and 342eij7^„52 =i 


132' 48" the co-sine c b\n the epicycle ; theh, as radius 3438' is to 
the sun’s mean motion 8^ per day, or sg" 8'" per danda ; so ii 
the co-sine ^ ^ =s 132' 48'^ to the equation required, 2! if per day, or 
2" 17'" per danda. The motion of the sun’s apsis is so slow 
as to be neglected in these caldilations ; but that of the moon 
Is considered, in order to know her mean motion from her apogee, 
which is 783' 54^ 

In this manner may be determined the equation of the mean 
to the true anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant ; 

and which will be found to agree with the tables of Macaranda, 

\ 

The following tables are translated from that book : 
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Solar Equations, Ravi p'hala. 
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Lunar Equations, Chdndra fhala. 
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Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and the place of 
the node determined by the methods explained, it is easy to judge, 
from the position of -the latter, whether at the next conjunction 
or opposition there will be a solar or a lunar eclipse ; in which case 
the or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be comput- 
ed from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight of 
her full or change. Her distance in longitude from the sun, divided 
by 720', the minutes contained in a *//«', or the thirtieth part of 
360“, tlie quotient sliows the tit'hi siie has passed, and the fraction, 
if any, the part performed of the next ; which, if it be the fifteenth, 
the difference between that fraction and 720' is the distance she 
has to go to her opposition, which will be in time proportioned to 
her actual motion ; and that time being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude of the sun, and place of the node may be known for 
the instant of full moon, or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindu 
method of computing these particulars is so obvious in tlic accom- 
panying instance, as to require rKp further description here ; and 
the same may be said with respect to the declination of the sun and 
the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the Pandits, 
learned in i\\c Jj'o’tish Sdstra, have truer notions of the form of the 
earth and the economy of the universe than are ascribed to the 
Htndus in general : and that they must reject the ridiculous belief 
of tire common Brdhmens, that eclipses are occasioned by the 
intervention of the monster Rdhn, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is founded on 
explicit and positive declarations contained in the V^das and 
Purdnas, the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindu 
can dispute, the astronomers have some of them cautiously explain- 
ed such passages in those writings as disagree with the principles 
of their own science ; and, where reconciliation was impossible, 
have apologized, as well as they could, for propositions necessarily 
established in the practice of it, by observing, that sertain thing-?, 
as stated in other Sdsims, “ miglit have been so formerly,* 

‘‘ and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical 
“rules must be followed.” Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked 
and refuted unphilosophical opinions. Bhdscara argues, tliat it 
IS more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced in 
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Infinite space, than that it should be supported by a series of 
animals, with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; 
and Nerasviha, in his commentary, shows that by Rdhu and Cdtu^ 
the head and tail of the monster, in the sense they generally bear, 
could only be meant the position of the moon^s nodes and the 
quantity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rdhu and Cdtu : on 
the contrary, he says, that their actual existence and presence in 
eclipses ought to be believed, and may be maintained as an article 
of faith, without any prejudice to astronomy. The following Sio^ca^ 
to which a literal translation is annexed, was evidently written by 
a Jyotish^ and is well known to the Pandits in general : 

Vip'haldnyanyaddstrdni, vivddasthhn ccvalain : 

Safhalain jyotishain ddstram^ chandrdrean yatra s^deshinau. 

“ Fruitless are all other Sdstras ; in them is contention only : 
Fruitful is the Jydtish Sdstra^ where the sun and moon are two 
witnesses/^ 

The argument of Vardha achdrya concerning the monster 
Rdhu, might here be annexed, but, as this paper will without it 
be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed to show how the astro- 
nomical Pandits determine the mooids distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for the prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider a.- spherical, and imagine its diameter 
divided into 1600 equal parts, or V (Janas, An ancient method of 
finding a circlets circumference was to multiply the diameter by 
three ; but this being not quite enough, the Mums directed that it 
should be multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for the 
equatorial circumference of the earth in round numbers 5059 Y 6 - 
janas, as it is determined in the Surya Siddhdnta. In the table of 
sines, however, fmmd in the same book, the radius being made to 
consist of 3438 equal parts or minutes, of whicli equal parts the 
quadrant contains 5400, implies the knowledge of a much more 
accurate ratio of the diameier to the circumference' for by the 
first it is as i. to 3. 1627, &c. by the last, as i. to 3. 14136 ; and it 
is determined by the most approved labours of the Europeans^ as 
I. to 3. 14159, &c. In the Piirdnas the circumference of the earth 
is decl^irec} to be 500,000,000 Y^jans ; and, to account for this 
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amazing difference the commentator before quoted thought, ** the 
“ Ydjaii stated in the Surya, Siddkdiita contained each 100,600 of 
those meant in the 'Pnrdnas ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the 
'"earth was really of that size in sorpe former Calpa. Moreover, 
“ others say, that from the equator southward, the earth increases 
“in bulk: however, for astronomical purposes, the dimensions 
“given by Surya must be assumed.*’ The equatorial circumference 
being assigned, the circumference of a circle of longitude in any 
latitude is determined. As radius 3438 is to the Lambajya or sine 
of the polar distance, equal to the complement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5059, to the 
dimension in required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, 
one is by an observation of the palab/ick^ or shadow, projected from 
a perpendicular Gnomon when the sun is in the equator. The 
SancUyOx Gnomon/x?, angulas^ox digits, in length divided, 

each^into sixty ; and th'?^ shadow observed at Benares is 

5» 45- Tlien,^ by^ the proportion of a right angled triangle 

\/i2.2 +5,45. = 13 18 the aesha-carna (hypotenuse) or distance 
from the top of the Gttonion to the extremity of the shadovv j which 
take as radius, and the projected shadow will be the sine of the 
zenitli distance, in this case equal to the latitude of the place 

^ arc corresponding with which, in the canon 

13 18 

of sines, is 25° 26 the latitude of Benares. The sine complement of 

Y 

the latitude is 3101' 57" and again by trigonometry = 

4S(5S, 4 Yajans the circumference of a circle of longitude in the 
latitude of Benares, 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation of lunar 
eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which the Surya Sid- 
describes as passing over Lancd, RShitaca, Avanti, and 
Sanmhita-saras, Avanti is said by the commentator to be " now 
called UJjayini," or Ougetn, a place well known to the English in 
the Mahratta dominions. The distance of Benares from this 
meridian is said to be sixty-four Ydjan eastward, and as 4565 
Y 6 jaii^ a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty dandas the 
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natura,! day, so is sixty-four Ydjan^ to o, 50, the difference of lon- 
gitude in time, which marks the time after midnight, when, strictly 
speaking, the astronomical day begins at Benares^, A total lunar 
eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one palas later 

than a calculation gave it for La7icd, and sixty-four 

Ydjana^ the difference of longitude on the earth’s surface. 

According to Renners Map, in which may be found Ougein^ 
and agreeably to the longitude assigned to Benares^ the equinoctial 
point Lancd falls in the eastern ocean southward from Ceylon and 
the Maldiva islands. Lancd is fabulously represented as one of four 
cities built by Devaids at equal distances from each other, and also 
from Snnidru and Bddatvdnaly the north and south poles, whose 
walls are of gold, &c. and with respect to Meyas performing his 
famous devotions, in reward of which he received the astronomical 
revelations from the sun recorded in the Surya Siddlidnta, the 
commentator observes, “ he performed those devotions in Sdlmala 
a country a little to the eastward of .* the dimensions of 

Lancd are equal to one twelfth part of the equatorial circumfer- 
ence of the earth,” &c. Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found 
whether by Sdbnala is not meant Ceylon, In the history of the 
war of Rdnia with Rdwan the tyrant of Lancd, the latter is said 
to have married the daughtc. of an Asura named Meya : but 
these disquisitions are foreign to my purpose. 

For the dimensions of the moon’s caeshL (orbit) the rule in 
the Sanscrit text is more particular, than is necessary to be ex- 
plained to an}’' person, who has informed himself of the methods 
used by European astronomers to determine tlie moon’s horizontal 
parallax. In general terms, it is, to observe tlie moon’s altitude, and 
thence with other requisites to compute the time of her ascension 
from the sensible cshitija, or horizon, and her distance from the 
sun when upon the rational horizon, by which to find the time of 
her passage from the one point to the other; or, in other words, 

iti * ( iUtronomkal day ) is accounted to begin at midnight under the 

‘ (meridian) of Lancd ; and at all places east or west of that meridian, as much sooner or 
•later as their ddsdvfera (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Sdrya Slddkdnta, 
^Brahma Siddhdnta, Vasishtha Siddhdanta^ Sdma Siddhdnta^ Pardscra Siddhdnia and 
According to Brahmagupta and others, it begins at sunrise ; according to 
y and others It begins at noon ; and according to the A rska Siddhdnia at sunset.’' 

( I ud on the Sdrya Siddhdnia J, 
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‘ to find the difference in time between the meridian, to which the 
*eye referred her at rising', and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which difference of time she will have passed through a space 
equal to the earth's semidiameter or 800 Ydjan : and by propor- 
tion, as that time is to her periodical month, so is 800 Ydjan to be 
circumference of her cacskh 324000 Ydjan. The errors arising 
from refraction, and their taking the moon's motion as along the 
sine instead of its arc, may here be remarked ; but it does not 
seem that they had any idea of the first*, and the latter tliey per- 
haps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Hence it appears, 
tliat tliey made the horizontal parallax 53' 2 q!' and her distance 

from the earth’s centre 51570 Ydjan ; {ox 20'' \ and 

as 90° or 5400' is to the radius 3438', so is one-fourth of her orbit 

81000 Ydjan to and 220184, the same d 

in geographical miles. Europea}i^'^\.xowQ)Xx\tx’^ compute the mean 
distance of the moon about 240000, which is something above a 
fifteenth part more than the Hindus found it so long ago as the 
time of Hleya, the author of the Surya Siddhdnta, 

By the Hindu system the planets are supposed to move in 
their respective orbits at the same rate ; the dimensions therefore 
of the moon’s orbit being known, those of the other planets are 
determined, according to their periodical revolutions, by propor- 
tion. As the sun’s revolutions in a MaJud F7/^4320000 are to the 
moon’s revolutions in tlie same cycle 5753336, so is her orbit 
324000 Ydjan to the sun’s orbit 4331500 Ydjan ; and in the same 
manner for the caeshds or orbits of the other planets. All true 
distance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of ihe 
question ; but the Hindu hypothesis will be found to answer their 
purpose in determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed to 
observe the time between the appearance of the limb upon 
the horizon and the instant of the whole disk being risen, 
when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, or when in three 
signs of anomaly ; then, by proportion, as that time is to a natural 

A are not wholly ignorant of optics : they know the angles of incidence and 

rejiectton to oe equal, and compute the place of a star or planet, as it would be seen reflected 
from water or a mirror, 
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day, so arc their orbits to their diameters respectively, which of the 
sun is 6500 Yojan ; of the moon, 480 Ydjan, These dimensions 
are increased or diminished, as they approach the lower or higher 
apsis, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls short 
of the mean, for the purpose of computing the diameter of the 
earth’s shadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps be 
made more intelligible by a figure. 


T 



Let the earth’s diameter be //// ^ ; the distance of the 
moon from the earth AB, and her diameter CD. By this system, 
which supposes all the planets moving at the same rate, the di- 
mensions of tlie sun’s orbit will exceed the moon’s, in proportion 
as his period in time exceed hers ; let his distance be AE, and 
EFG part of his orbit. According to the foregoing computation 
also, the sun’s apparent diameter/?, at this distance from the 
earth, is 6500 Ydjan ; or rather, the angle his diameter subtends 
when viewed in three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 
circumference of a circle consisting of 4331500, and described 
round the earth as a center with a radius equal to his mean distance, 
which is properly all that is meant by the vishcambha^ and which, 
therefore, is increased or diminished according to his equated 
motion. This in three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 32' 24"; for, 
s's 433^5^0 3^0°) 65^^ 32^ 24/ The Europeans determine 

the same to be 32 22 \ In the same manner, the sun’s vishcanihhct 
jn the mean caeshd of the moon, or the portion of her orbit in 
Ydjans^ included in this angle, is found, as 4331500 is to 324000, so 
is 6500 to 486 Ydjan or 0, of use in solar eclipses ; but Uds I am 
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endeavouring to explain a lun^r one. It fs evident, that the 
diameter of the earth's shadow at the moon will be c, rf,— r, a + 

Qt a 6 when her distance’ is A e ; and that c a and b d will be found 
by the following proportion : SiS A k Is to /i — ^ h^f g+k i, so is 
A e to c (1+6 d. But it has been observed that A k and f i are 
proportioned by the Hindus according to the moon's distance A 
the apparent motion of the sun and moon and the angles subten- 
ded by their diameters. The Hindu rule therefore states, As the 
sun's vishcambha or diameter is to the moon's, so is the difference 
of the diameters of the sun and earth, in Ydjans, to a fourth number, 
equal to ^ + ^ ^ to be subtracted from the siHckl^ or linked to 
find d b ; also, that the number of Ydjans, thus determined as the 
diameters of the moon and shadow, may be reduced fo minutes 
of a great circle by a divisor of fifteen. For, as the minutes con- 
tained in 360^ = 21600, are to the moon's orbit in Ydjan 324000, 
so is one minute to fifteen Ydjan, 

The diameter of the moon' 5 "<iisk, of the earth's shadow, and the 
place of the node being found, for the instant of opposition or full 
moon, the remaining part of the operation differs in no respect 
that I know of from the method of European astronomers to com- 
pute a lunar eclipse. The translation of the Formula for this 
purpose, in the Stlrya Siddhdnta^ is as follows : The earth's 

“ shadow is always six signs'l!listant from Surya, and Chandra is 
“eclipsed whenever at the pArnimd the pdta is found there ; |as is 
“also Surya, whenever at the end of arndvasyd the pdia is 
“ found in the place of SArya ; or, in either case, when the pdla 
“ is nearly so situated. At the end of the amdvasyd Mhi the signs, 
“ degrees, and minutes of Su'rya and Chandra are equal ; and at the 
“ end of the pu^rnimd tit hi the difference is exactly six signs ; take 
“ therefore the time unexpired of either of those tit his, and the 
motion for that time add to the madhyama, and the degrees and 
^‘minutes of Sdrya and Chandra will be equal. For the same 
instants of time compute the place of the pdta in its retrograde 
“ motion, and, if it should be in conjunction with Sttrya and 
“ Chandra, then, as from the intervention of a cloud, there will be 
“ an obscurity of Stirya or of Chandra. Chandra, from the west, 
“approaches the earth's shadow, which on entering, he is 
« obscured. For the instant of the pu'rmmh, from the half sum of 

A 1 
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** the chctndraifldnd and the iafftSliptctfndna subtract the vicshipctf 
** the remainder is the cHchanna, If the cKchunna is greater^ 

** than the grakyamdna, the eclipse will be • total ; and if less, 
♦‘the eclipse will be proportionably less. The grahya and 
grdhaca and also add; square the difTerance and the 

“ surn severally ; subtract the square of the vicsh^pct frono each of 
“ those squares, and the square root of each reujainder multiply 
by sixty ; divide each product by the difference of the gati of 
“ Su'rya and Chandra ; the first quotient will be half the duration 
“of the eclipse in dandas and palas ; and tlie second quotient 
“ will be half the vunarddrdha duration in dandas and palasP 
&c. The clichanna^ or portion of the disk eclipsed, is here 
found in degrees and minutes of a great circfe r it may also be es- 
timated in digits; but the angulas or digits of the are of 
various dimensions in different books. 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse may now be 
supposed found for the time in Hhyin hours, when it will happen 
after midnight ; but^ for the corresponding hour of the civil day, 
which begins at sunrise^ it is further necessary to compute the 
length of the artificial day and nfght ; and, for this purpose, must 
be known the ayandnsa or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of mislux, the sun’s right ascension and declination ; which 
several requisites slvall be mentioned it\ their order. 

Respecting the precession of the equinoxes and place of the 
colure, tlie following is a translation of ad I can find on the subject 
in the Sdrya Siddhdnta and its commentary : — 

Text “ The ayandnsa moves eastward thirty times twenty in 
“each Makd Yug ; by that number {600) iht afmrgana 

“ (number of mean solar days for which the calculation is made) 
•‘and divide the product by the sdvan days in a Yng^ and of the 
“ quotient take the bhnja^ which multiply by three, and divide the 
** product by ten ; the quotient is the ayandnsa. With the ayandnsa 
coxxtQiWifs graha^crdnti^^\^ cHhdyii chmradala, other requf- 
“ sites to find the pushti and the two vishuvas. When the carna is 
“ less than the su*rya ch'hdya\ the prdcchacra moves eastward, and 
“ the ayandnsa must be added ; and when more, it moves westward, 
“and the ayandnsa must be subtracted. 

* Or, when the ch^thanm and grahyumdna are equal, the eclipse is Mat 
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Cifmmentary. " By the text, the nyana hhagma is understood 
to consist of 600 hfmganat (periods) in a Mallei' Yug ; but some 
persons say, the meaning is thirty b/mganas only, and according- 
•^iy that there are 30000 bkagmas. Also that Bhdscar Achdrya 
observes, that, agreeably to what has been delivered by Su'rya, 
there are 30000 bhaganas of the ayandnsa in a Calpa. This is 
•‘erroneous ^ for it disagrees with the Sdstras of the Rtshis. The 
“ Sdcalya Sanhkk states that the iha^geinas of the Crdnti pita in a 
Mdhci Yug are 600 eastward. The same is observed in the 
^ Vasistha Siddhdntay and the rule for determining the ayandn^a 
‘‘is as follows : — The expired years divide by 600, of the quotient 
“ make the bhuj\ which multiply by three, and divide the product 
“ by ten. The meaning of Bhdscar Achdry a was not, ^uiya gave 
“ 30000 as the bhaganas of the ayandnsa in a Cdlpa^ the name he 
** used being Satira rmt 5 «'/jit,and applied to some other book. From 
“ the naidnsa is known tlie erdntyansay and from the crdntij'yd the 
“ bhujajydy the arc of which is frije bkujdnsa of Surya, including the 
“ ayandnsa ; tins for the first three months ; after which, for the 
“ next three months, the place of SArya^ found by this mode of 
‘‘calculation, must be deducted from six signs. For the next three 
^ months the place of Siirya must be added to six signs, and for the 
“ last three montiis the plac-e of Siirya must be deducted from twelve 
** signs. Tiius, from the shadow may be computed the true place of 
^Su'rya, For the same instant of time compute his place by the 
** akarganay from which will appear whether the ayandnsa is to be 
“ added or subtracted. If tlie place found by the akargana be less 
“ than the place found b}^ the sliadow, the ayandnsa must be added, 
“In the present time th^ ayandnsa is Sidd^d, According to the 
“ author of the Varasanhitdy it was said to have been formerly 
‘‘ deducted* ; and the southern ayana of Siirya to have been in 
“ the first half of the naeshatra AsUshd\ ; and the northern ayana 

* '* It was said to have been formerly rina." In the Hindu specious arithmetic, or al- 
gebra, dkana signifies afiirraation or addition, and rina negation or subtraction ; the sign of 
the latter is a point placed over the figure> or the quantity noted down ; thus, 4 added to 7. 
is equal to 3, See ganitay where the mode of computation is explained thus : When 

a man has four pieces of money, and owes seven of the same value, his circumstances re- 
duced to the form of an equation, or his books balanced, show a deficiency of three pieces, 
t This describes the place of the solstitial colure ; and, according to this account of 
ayandnsa ^ the equinoctial colure must then have passed through the tenth degree of the 
naeshatra Bharani and the 3® 20' of Visdc*hd. The circumstance, as it is mentioned in the 
Vara Sanhitd, is curious and deserving of notice. I shall only observe here, that, although 
it does not disagree with the present system of the Hindus in regard to the motion of the 
equinoctial points, yet the commentator on the Varasanhitd siij^oses that it must have been 
©wing to some preternatural cause. The place here described of the colurei is on comparison 
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** in the beginning of Dhanishtii : that in hfs time the southern 
ayana was in the beginning of Carcata^ or Cancer ; and the nor- 
them in the beginning of Macara, or Capricorn, 

“ The bkaganas of the ayandnsa in a MahcC Yug are 6oo, the 
years in the same period 4,320,000 ; one bhagana of the 
ayandnsa therefore contains 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are 
^ four pddas^ First pdda : — When there was no ayandnsa ; but the 
** ayandnsa beginning from that time and increasing, it was added. 

•* It continued increasing 1800 years ; when it became at its utmost, 
“ or twenty-seven degrees. Second pdda : — After this it diminished ; 
“but the amount was still added, until, at the end of 1800 years 
“ more, it was diminished to nothing. Third pd ia The aya- 
“ ndnsa for 4 he next 1800 years was deducted ; and the amount de- 
“ ducted at the end of that term was twenty-seven degrees. Fourth 
pdda : — The amount deduction diminished ; and at the end of 
“ the next term of 1800 years, there was nothing either added or 
“subtracted. The Munis, having^bserved these circumstances, 

“ gave rules accordingly : if in the sdvan days of a Mahd Yug 
“there are 600 bhaganas, what will be found in the ahargana pro- 
“ posed? which statement will produce bhaganas, sines, &c. ; reject 
“the bkaganas, and take the bhuja of the remainder, which multi- 
“ ply by three and divide by ten, because there are four pddas in 
“ the bhagana ; for if in 90® there is a certain number found as the 
bhuja, when the bhuja degrec/J are twenty-seven, what will be 
“ found ? and the numbers twenty-s»ven and ninety used in tlie 
“computation being in the ratio of three to ten, the latter are used 
“ to save trouble. 

‘‘ There is another method of computating the ayandnsa : The 
“ crdnti-pdta-gaii is taken at one minute per year ; and according 
“ to this rule the ayandnsa increases to twenty-four degrees ; the 
“ time necessary for which, as^7«^ pdda is 1440 years. This is the 
gati of the naeshatras of the cvdnti manda/a, 

“ The naeshatras Rivatl rises where the ndri vtandala and the 
eshitija intersect* ; but it has been observed to vary twenty-seven 

of the Hindu and European spheres about 3^ 40' eastward of the position, which it is sup- 
posed by Sir haac Newton^ on the authority of Eudoxus, to have had in the primitive sphere 
at -the time of the Argunautic expedition. 

• I'his can happen only when there is no ayandnsa. The ndri mandala is the equator. 
The ydga star of Rivati is in the last of Mina (Pisces) or, which is the same, in the first of 
MifsAa (Aries) and has no latitude in the Hindu tables. Hence, from the ayandnsa and 
time of the hc^mning 01 the Miiodu year, may be their xodiocol stars. Rivati is the 
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** degrees north and south. The same variation is observed in the 
“other nftcshatras : it is therefore rightly said, that the chacra 
“ moves eastward. The thacra means all the nacshatras. The 
“ planets are always found in the nacshatras^ and the crdnti’-pdta^^ 
gati is owing to them, not to the planets ; and hence it is ob- 
“ served in the text, that the pdta draws chandra to a distance 
“ equal to the crdnti degrees/' 

Here, to my apprehension, instead of a revolution of the equi- 
noxes through all the signs in the course of the Platonic year, which 
would carry the first of Vaisdc'h through all the seasons, is clearly 
implied a libration of those points from the third degree of Pisces 
to the twenty-seventh of Aries^ and from the third of Virgo to 
the twenty-seventh of Libra, and back again in 7200 ye^rs ; but, 
as this must seem to Europeans an extraordinary circumstance to 
be stated in so ancient a treatise as the Siirya Siddhdnta, and be- 
lieved by Hindu astronomers ever since, I hope the above quota- 
tions may attract the attention those who are qualified for a 
critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to 
be found in other Sdstras, on the same subject. Whatever may 
be the result of such an investigation, there is no mistaking the 
rule for determining the ayandnsa, which was at the beginning of 
the present year 19° 21', and consequently the vernal equinox irt 
Pisces 10° 39' of the Hindu sphere ; or, in other words, the sun 
entered Mhha or Aries, and the Hindu year began when he was 
advanced 19° 2i' into the northern signs, according to 
expression. 

The ayandnsa added to the sun's longitude in the Hindu sphere, 
gives his distance from the vernal equinox : of the sum take the 
bhuja, that is, if it exceeds three sines, subtract it from six sines ; if it 
exceeds six sines, subtract six from it ; and if it exceeds nine sines, 
subtract it from twelve. The quantity so found will be the sun's 
distance from the nearest equinoctial point from which is found his 
declination — as radius is to the paranidpacrantajyh, or sine of the 
greatest declination 24®, so is the sun's distance from the nearest 

name of the twenty-seventh /u/tar mansion, which comprehends the last 13® *0' of Mina, 
When the ayandnsa was o, as at the creation, the beginning of the Cali Vug, &c. the 
colure p^sed through the star of It is plain, that in this passage Sivaii ap- 

plies either to the particular star of that name or to the last, or twenty-seventh lunar 
inansion, in which it is situated. (See a former note.) In each naeshatra, or planetary man- 
sion, there \% one star called the whose latitude, longitude, and right ascension the* 

Hindus have deter mined and inserted in their astronomical tables. 
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equinoctial point to the declination sought ; which will agree 
with the table of declination in present use, to be found in 
the tables of Mticaranda^ and calculated*for the several degrees of 
tiie quadrant The declination thus determined for one sign, two 
signs and three signs, is 1 43^ 20® 38', and the greatest declina- 
tion or the angle of inclination of the ecliptic and equator 24*, 
The co-sincs of the same in the Hindu canon are 3366', 3217' and 
3141' ; and, as the co-sine of the declination for one sine, is to the 
co-sine of the greatest declination, so is the sine of 36° to the sine 
of the right ascension for a point of the ecliptic at that distance 
from eitlier of the two vishuvas^ or equinoctial points. In this 
manner is found the right ascension for the twelve signs of the 
ecliptic reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and also, by the same 
management of triangles, the ascensional difference and oblique 
ascension for any latitude : which several particulars are inserted 
in the Hindu books, as in the following table, which is calculated 
for Bhdgalpur on supposition ,^hat the palabJtd or equinoctial 

A V 

shadow is 5 30. By the Lagna of Lanch^ Madhyama^ or mean 
Lagnw^ the Hindus mean those points of the equator which rise 
respectively with each thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted 
from Aries in a right sphere, answering to the right ascension in 
any latitude ; by the Lagna of a particular place, the oblique 
ascension, or the divisions of the equator which rise in succession 
with each sign in an oblique sphe;C| and by the chara the ascen- 
sional difference. 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE. 

Let it be premised that the position of the sun, moon, and 
nodes, by calculation, will on the first of next Vaisdc'h be as here 
represented in the Hindu manner, excepting the characters of the 
signs. 

By inspection of the figure, and by considering the motion of 
the sun, moon, and nodes, it appears that, when the sun comes to 
the sign TulA, Libra, corresponding with the month of Cdrtic, the 
descending node will have gone back to Aries; and that conse- 
quently a lunar eclipse may be expected to happen at the end of 
the pu'rnimd tifhi, or time of full moon, in that month. 

FIRST OPERATION. 

To find the number of mean solar days from the creation to 
some part oP the pu'rnmd tit'hi in Cdrtic, of the 4891st year of the 
Cali Ytig. 
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Years expired of the Calpa to the end of the Satya 

Yug, .... ... ... 1970784000 

Deduct the term of Brahmd's employment in the 


creation, * ..v ... ••• ... 17064000 


From the creation, when the planetary motions 

began, to tile end of Satya Yug, ... 1953720000 

Add the Trc^td Yi/g, ... ... 1296000 

Divdpar Vug, ... ... ... 864000 

Present year of the Ca/i Yag, ... 4^90 


From the creation to the next approaching Bengal 
year. 

Or solar montlis^ (x 12) 

Add seven months, 

23470618680 


i955"-4-90 

2 34706 I 0680 
72 


As the solar months in a Yng, 51840000, are to the intercalary 
hinar months in tliat cycle, 1593336, so are the solar months' 
2347061 S687, to their corresponding intercalary lunar months 
721384677; which added together, give 24192003364 lunations. 
Tin's number multiplied by thirty produces 725760100920 tifhis, or 
lunar days, from the creation to the new moon in Cartic ; to which 
add fourteen titJiis for the same, to the purniind tif/iis in that 
month 725760100934. Then, as the number of tifhis in a Yug 
1603000080, is to their difference exceeding the mean solar days in 
that cycle (called csJiaya tifhis) 25082252, so arc 725760100934 
to their excess in number over the solar days I13560179S7, 
.which subtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the number of mean 
solar day^. from the creation, or when the planetary motions began, 
to a point of time which will be midnight under the first meridian 
of Lanccl, and near the time of full moon in Cdriic"^, The first day 
after the creation being or divide the number of 

days by seven for the day of the week, the remainder after the 
division being two, marks the day S6uia-vdr, or Monday, 

* the year of ihc CaU yu^4Sgi, correspondinpr with ngf) fa/ style, and with the 
mont h 01 October or November (hereafter to be determined) in the year of Christ 17S9. 

B I 
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SECOND OPERATION. 


For the mean longitude of the sun, moon, and the ascending 
node. Say, as the number of mean solar days in a Mah^ Yug is 
to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle, so are the days from 
the creation to even revolutions, which reject, and the fraction, if 
any, turned into sines, &c. is the mean longitude required. 

1st. Of the Sun. 


7 144040S2947 X 4330000 
1577917828 

3d. Of the Tiloon. 
714404082947x57753336 


Krmlutims, Situs, ° ' * 

— (1955^^84890) 6 22 44 3 12 


= (36147888255) O 21 21 58 56 


1577917828 

3d. Of the Moon's Apogee. 
714404082947 X 488203 


1577917828 


(221034460) II 5 31 15 35 


Correction of the Bija add. 


714404082947x4 

1577917828 


(...» ) o 37 37 52 28 


II 7963 

4th. Of the Moon’s ascending Node. 
714404082947 X 232238 


1577917828 

Correction of the Bija add. 
714404082947x4 


(105147017) 4 27 49 48 — 


1577917828 


- ( ) o I 37 52 28 


4 29 27 40 28 


5th. Of the Sun's Apogee. 
714404082947x387 


= (.... 17s ....) 2 17 17 15 — 


1577917828 
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Mean longitydi far 
midnight under the 
. mureiUnn ^ Landi. 

Deduct far the lon- 
giindt ef BhAgul- 
pur as * 8 ^ 50' 0/ 
the equates east. 

Mean longitude for 
midnight at Bhi- 
galpur. 


^ 0 t 0 Iff 

t 9 


Of the Sun, 

Moon, 

Node, 

Sun’s Apogee, 
Moon’s Apogee, 

6 21 44 a la 
— 21 ai 58 56 

4 29 27 40 a8 

2 17 17 15 — 
II 7963 

X 27 
*9 34 

— 4 

inconsiderable 
~ 9 

6 21 42 35 12 
—21 2 25 — 

4 29 27 j 6 — 

2 17 17 16 

II 7 8 57 — 


THIRD OPERATION. 

For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &c, 
isf. Of the Sun, 

The mean longitude of the sun is & 21® 42' 35^^ 12'" ; of the 
apogee 2 17 17 15, the difference, or mean anomaly, 4^ 4® 25' 20"; 
its complement to 6 signs or distance from the perigee 25° 34' 
40^ the equation for which is required. This may either be taken 
from the foregoing table, translated from Macaranda, or calculated 
in the manner explained as follows 1 

The sine of 25'" 34' 40^" is 2835' 31 ' and = 14 ' 30* 

to be subtracted from the partdhi degrees In sama ; 14 ^ — 14 ' 30* 
= 13** 53^ 30^ the circumference of the epicycle in this point of 
anomaly ; and ^ 108' 61'' the sine of the angle of 

equation, considered as equal to its arc, or i® 48' 6", to be deducted 
from the mean, for the true longitude ; 6^ 21® 42' 35'' — 1° 4S' 6"=^ 
& 54' 2^ for midnight agreeing with mean time ; but as, in 

this point of anomaly, the true or apparent midnight precedes that 
estimated for mean time, for which the computation has been made, 
a proportionable quantity must be deducted from the sun’s place, 
which is thus found : Say, as the minutes contained in the ecliptic 


* J*’’® longitude, assigned to Bhdgalpur, is erroneous : but the error not in the 

least affect the main object of the paper. 
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are to the sun’s mean motion in one day 59' 8", so is the equation 
of his mean to his true place 180' 6", to the equation of time re- 
quired, o' 18^ ^ and 6^ 19° 54'’ 29"— 18" = 6^ 19° 54' 

ii" the sun’s true longitude for the apparent midnight 

For the sun’s true motion. The co-sine of the sun’s distance 
from the perigee is 1941' o" i'", and ^ 3 43 

sine of the epicycle, and equation, to be added to 

343^ 

the mean for the true motion, 59' 8"x i' l6''==6o' 24" per day, or 
Co" 24"' per danda, 

2d, Of the Jlloofi, 

The Moon’s mean longitude for the mean midnight is 
0^ 2O 2' 25", which exceeds her mean longitude for the true mid- 
iiigh.t, but — difference of time 
between the mean and true midnight o*^ 21*^2' 25^ — 3' 57'' = 
0 20 58 28 mean longitude, for which the anomalistic equation is 
to be found. Place of the apogee ii-' 7 "" 55 '' the moon’s 

distance from it I3''49' 33^ The sine of the latter, 2379' 39^ By 
the rule before explained 13' 5 1" and 

= 210' the sine of the angle of equation equal to its arc, or 3^ 30^ 
to be subtracted, 0° 20' 58" 28'"— 3'’ 30"^ --o'’ 17' 28" 28"' the moon’s 
true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight. 

J"or the moon’s true motion. The co-sine of her distance 
from the apogee 2479. 13. Circumference oi the epicycle 31° 46' 
9", and 47" co-sine in the epicycle. The 

moon’s mean motion from her apogee is 790' 35" — 6' 4i"~7S3' 54", 
and 49' S3’ the equation of her mean to her true 

motion, to be subtracted, 790. 35—49- 53=740. 42 the moon’s true 
motion per day, or 740" 42'" per danda . 
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For the place of the moon’s apogee reduced to the apparent 
midnight. The motion of the apogee is 6' 41' per day. 

= 2^ II-" 7° 8' 57'’ — 2"= II-^ 7° 8' 55^ its place. 

For the same of the node. Its motion per day is 3' ii", and 
1^, and 4*^ 29^ 27' 36" — 1"~4^ 29"" 27' 35" its place. 


The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the apparent 
time of midnight at Blidgalpur, 714404082947 solar days after the 
creation, or commencement of the planetary motions, will be 



LoKgiludc. 

Motion per day. 


S ^ " 

, -,// 

Of tlie Sun, 

6 19 54 II 

60 24 

IMoon, 

17 28 28 

740 42 

Sun’s Apogee, ; 

Moon’s Apogee, 

2 17 17 15 

inconsiderable 

II 7 S 55 

6 41 

Moon’s Node, 

% 

4 29 27 35 

3 II 


FOURTH OPERATION. 

Having the longitude and motion as above, to determine the 
tifhi and time remaining unexpired to the instant of opposition, 
or full moon. 

Tlie moon’s longitude subtracted from the sun’s, leaves 5-^: 27*^ 
34' 17", or 10651' vvhich, divided by 720', the minutes in a 
mean tif/il, quotes fourteen even titWiis expired, and the fraction, 
or remainder 574' 17'', is the portion expired of the isth, or ///V- 
iiiifid tit'/liy which subtracted from 720', leaves 145' 43" remaining 
unexpired of the same ; which, divided by the moon’s motion per 
danda from the sun, will give the time remaining unexpired from 
midnight to the instant of full moon with as much precision 
as the Hindu astronomy requires. Deduct the sun’s motion 
60" 24'" per danda from the moon’s 740" 42'", the remainder 680" 
8'", is the moon’s motion from the sun ; by this divide the part 
remaining unexpired of the piirniind tit hi 143' 43". 

145 ' 43"=52458o"' d. p. 

12 51 

680" 8"'=-4 o 8 i 8'" 
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therefore ti dandas, 51 fialas after midnight will be the end of the 
ptimtmd tii’ki, or instant of opposition of the sun and moon. 

FIFTH OPERATION. 

Having the instant of opposition as above, to find the true 
longitude and motion of the sun and moon, the latitude of the 
latter, and the place of the node. 

D p. 

Add the mean motion of each for 12 51 to the mean place, 
found before for the true midnight ; and for the mean places so 
found, compute again the anomalistic equations. This being but 
a repetition of operation, the third is unnecessary to be detailed. 
These several particulars are as follows : 



Mean lonj^itude 
for midnight. 

Mean longitude 
at full moon. 

Equation, 

True longitud 
at full moon. 

Of the Sun, 

Moon, 

Moon’s Apogee, 
Moon’s Node, 

s 0 t !/ 

6 21 42 17 
— 20 58 28 
1 ' 7 8 ss 

4 29 27 35 

i s ^ 

6 21 54 17 
— 23 47 47 

II 7 10 21 

4 29 28 16 

0 / r 

1 47 50 

3 40 20 

5 ^ * # 

6 20 ^ \ 
- 20 7 2 ^ 



Mean motion. 

Equation, 

i 

' rue motion at full 
moon. 

Of the Sun, 

" ' ' 1 

59' 8" 

X i' 16" 

Co’ 24" 

Moon, 

790 35 I 

1 — 47 28 

743 7 


Hence it appears that, at the opposition, the moon will be near 
her descending node ; for, 4^ 29^28' 16" x6-^ 29*^28' 16", the 

place of the descending node in antecedentia^ and 12^ — 10^ 29^^ 28' 
i6"= o'^ 31' 44'^ its longitude according to the order of the signs, 

and (f 31' 44' — 20° 7' 27" =10° 24' 17" the moon’s distance from 
her descending node, which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipse, 
shows that the moon will be then eclipsed. For her latitude at this 
time, say, as radius is to the inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, 4*^ 
30' or 270', so is the sine of her distance from the node 620' 57", to her 

latitude 48' 45" 
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SIXTH OPERATION. 

From the elements how found, to compute the diameters of 
the moon and shadow, and the duration of the eclipse. 


Yijan. 

The Sun’s mean diameter is ... ••• 6500 

Moon’s ••• ••• 480 

Earth’s ... ... ••• 1600 

Sun’s mean motion, ... ... 59 ^ 8* 

Moon’s, ... ... ... 790 35 

Sun’s true motion, ... ... 60 24 

Moon’s, ... ... ... 743 7 

Moon’s latitude, ... ... 48 45 


As the moon’s mean motion is to her mean diameter, so is 
her true motion to her true diataeter for the time of opposition 

Y. 

F4?'a«, which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30' 5" 

of a great circle. 

As the sun’s mean motion is to his mean diameter, so is 
his true motion to his diameter at the instant of opposition 

^^ =6639 14 

As the moon’s mean motion is to the earth’s diameter, so is 
the moon’s equated motion to the S^ichi, or a fourth number, which 
must be taken as the earth’s diameter, for the purpose of propor- 
tioning its shadow to the moon’s distance and apparent diameter 
~ g 1503 56 YSJan, the Siu:hl. 

Equated diameter of the sun, ... 6639 14 . 

Of the earth, ... ... ... 1503 56 

Difference, 5039 14 

As the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean diameter, so 
is the difference above 5039 14, to a fourth number, which deducted 
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from the Siichi^ or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter 

Y Y 

of the earth's shadow at the moon, 372. 7, and 1503. 

5^ — 372. 49 Ycyan, which divided by fifteen, quotes 75' 

27" of a great circle for tlie same. 

From the half sum of the diameters of the moon and shadow 
-2' 46'', subtract the moon's latitude ^8' 45", tlie re- 
mainder is the CJichanna^ or portion of the moon’s diameter 
eclipsed, 4' i" of a great circle, and by the nature of a right angled 
triangle, the square root of the difference of the squares of the 
moon’s latitude, and the half sum of the diameters of the shadow 
and moon, will be the path of the moon’s centre, from the begin- 


ning to the middle of the eclipse. 

The diameter of the shadow is, ... 75 27 

Of the moon, ... ... 30 5 

Sum, ... ... 105 32 

Half sum, ... 52 46 

The moon's latitude is, ... ... 45 


52. 462 X 48. 452 r= 2 o' li" ^^hich, divided by the moon’s 
motion from the sun, quotes the half duration of the eclipse 
in dandas and palas, or Hindu mean solar hours, = 

0S2 41'' 

D P V D P V ^^44 

I 46 25 ; which doubled, is 3 32 50, the whole duration of the 
eclipse ; which will be partial, the moon's latitude being greater than 
the difference between the semi-diameters of the moon’s disk and 
the earth's shadow. 

SEVENTH OPERATION. 

To find the position of the equinoctial colurcs, and thence 
the declination of the sun, the length of day and night, and the 
time counted from sunrise, or hour of the civil day when the 
eclipse will happen. 
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rst. For the ayandnsa or distance of the vernal equinox from 

_ ^ Periods. 

the 1st of Misha, ^i^^^|£22==(27i6so) 8^ 4° 31' 30" 52"' of 
which take the bhija 8^ 4° 31' 30" 52 "' — & =2^ 4° 31' 30" 52'" which 
multiply by three, and divide by ten, ^L l ^^^ 3 = 19° 21' 27" 

the ayandnsa, which in the present age is added to the sun’s longi- 
tude, to find his distance from the vernal equinox. The sun’s 
equated longitude is & ig° 54' ii", and 6* 19° 54' ii"x 19° 21' 
27" — 71 15' 28" his distance from the vernal equinox. 

2 ( 1 . For the declination, right ascension, and ascensional 
difference. The sun’s place is 7* 9“ 15' 38", and i* 9“ ij' 38" his 
distance from the autumnal equinox; the sine of which is 2174' 
41", and as 'radius is to the sine of the greatest declination 24'’, 
termed ths paramdpacramajy a' 139/, so is 2174. 41 to the sine of 

ft 

his declination 883' 40", the arc corresponding with which, in the 
canon of sines, is 14'' 53', (IMl£?J|£_il!==: 883 ' 4 o' 0 . The equinoc- 

tial shadow at Bhdgalpur is 5, 30, and, as the Gnomon of twelve 
aftgalas IS to the equinoctial shadow, so is the sine of the declination 

A V 

883. 40, to the cshiiijya, co-sine 

of the declination is to radius, so is the cshitijya to the sine of the 
or ascensional difference, l^±iiM?§=4i9' 4" ; jts arc is 419' 
56" the ascensional difference. 

3f/. For the length gf the day and night. 

The modern Hindus make their computations in mean 
solar time ; the Surya Siddhdnta directs, that they should be made 
in sydereal time. A sydereal day contains dandas ; each 

danda, sixty viculas ; and each vicula six respirations, in all 21600 
respirations answering to the minutes of the equator. A nacskatra 
day is exceeded in length by the sdvan or solar day by reason of 
tjie sun*s proper motion in the ecliptic, the former measures time 
equably, but the latter varies in its length from the inequality of 
the sua*s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic. The sun's 

c I 
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iqaated for the of theecHpie "was fotiod 6o'^24^; 

And the 'oblii^ne Ascension for the eighth rfgn from the vernal 
equinox, in which he will be found at that time, is taken from the 
foregoing table 343 palas, or 2058 respirations. As the nurribUr 
of minutes contained in one sine i8oo, is to the nonrber of respi- 
rations, or the arc of the equator in minutes answering to the obli- 
que ascension of the sine, the sun is in 2058, as above, so is the 
equated motion 66'^ 24*', to the^excess in respirations of the sdvatt 

Of sofir day over the nacskaffa 6t sydereai day ='69' 3" ; 

which added to 21600' gjves the length of the solar day civil 
account from sunrise to sunrise, sydereal time 21669. 8 respirations, 
Fiom one-fourth of this deduct the asoeii^ioual differefnco, the sun 
being dedihed tmvards the south {pole, for the semidiurnal arc; and 
add it for the seminocturnal arc: the former is 4997' 19^ and the 
latter 5837'' 1 ; which may be reduced to dandas or Hindu hours 

0 p V 

by a division of 36a. Hence haFf the day is 13 52 53^ and half 

D P V 

the nhAit 16 12 52. The whole day added to half the night shows 

D P V 

the hour counted from the preceding sunrise to midnight 43 58 38^ 

to vvhich add the tinte at rtiidnight tinexpired of the piirnirnd tifki^ 

for the hour of the civil day corresponding with the middle of the 

eclipse. The hour from midnight to the end of the ptirnimd^ tifhi 
DP 

is already found 12 51 in mean solar time^ and to reduce it to 

DP 

svdereal time, say, as 21600' is to 2iC>cX)'x 59 ^" 8'', sois i2Si, ta 

^ DP DP 

sidereal hours 12 53, equal to 12 51 sol^r hours. 


From the preceding sunrise to midnight is, 

D 

43 

p 

59 

V 

At midnight will remain of the ptirnimd fithi, ... 


53 

— 

Hour of the civil day at the middle of the Eclipse, 

56 

52 

— 

Deduct the half duration, 

I 

46 

25 

Beginnin^g Of the eclipse, 

55 

5 

35 

Add the whole duration, ... 

3 

32 

50 

End of the eclipse, 

D P 

58 

V 

38 

25 


And the day and night containing together 60 1 1 30, the eclipse 

D P V 

should end I 33 5 before sunrise, according to this calculation. 
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The. ftcat day after fKe creatieo acccwdidg to Hindus, was 

rcmi'Vd*’, or Suiuhx -• tire n,mn]fe>er of dayf for the above 

caUidatioA has bseo tnad^ is ;r( 4404032947, whkh divided by 
seven, the number of days in a week are I20577?6i35 weeks and .two 
days ; the astronomical day therefore of soma-vdr, or Monday, 
will end at midnight preceding the eclipse ; but the soma-z’dr by 
civil computation will continue to the next ensuing sunrise, and 
this soma-vdr, by calculating the nuipber of days elapsed from 
the instant the sun entered the sign 7'«/d, to .his advance of 
19° 54^ on that sigo^ vdll be found to fall on the 19th of the month 
of Cdrtk, answering to the 3d of Noveiqt>er. 

The time of the full moon and fhe duration of the eclipse, 
found by this computation, differ considerably from the Nautical 
Almanac, The Siddhdnta Rahasya and Grahaldghava, compara- 
tively modern treatises, are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. 
The Hindus^ ip determining these phenomena, are satisfied when 
wdtbin a few miputes of the true, tiipe. 
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A comparative statement of this eclipse as predicted in the Nautical 
Almanac^ with computations of tt made by different Hindu books. 
Those marked (^) are made for different meridians^ the last / 
believe for Tirhht, 


I Equated longitude for midnight at 
NAMES. Bhdgalpur^ supposed in S'* 50' E. from 

Lunch, and 88® E. from Greenwich. 



The Sun. 

The Moon, 

The Node, 

Sdrya Siddlydnta, 

^ 0 / 

6 19 54 II 

s ^ ^ " 

— 17 28 28 

I — 31 44 

Tables of Macaranda, 

6 19 55 9 

— 17 30 9 

I ■— 32 7 

* Grahaldghava, 

Siddhdnta Rahasya, 

6 19 S4 29 

— 17 16 21; 

I — 27 35 


Add to each the ayandnsa 19^ 21' 27" 
for the longitude counted according to 
European astronomers from the Equinoc- 
tial colure. 



s ° ^ 

j 0 1 0 

S 0 f 0 

Sdrya Siddhdnta, 

7 9 IS 38 

J 6 49 ss 

I 19 53 II 

Tables of Macaranda, 

7 9 16 36 

I 6 SI 36 

I 19 S3 54 

Grahaldiihava, 

Siddhdnta Rahasya, 

7 9 IS S<5 

I 6 37 S2 

I 19 49 2 

Nautical Almanac, 

7 10 47 8 

I 7 so 58 

I 19 45 30 


From midni^Stto the mid- 
dle of the Euipsc 

1 

Duration of the Eclipse. 

Hindu (ime. \ 

English kmc. 

time. 1 

English lime. 


Siirya Siddhdnta, 

Tables of Macaranda, 

* Grahaldghava, 

Siddhdnta Rahasya, 

* Grahana Mdld, a Cata- 
logue of Eclipses, 



Nautical Almanac, | i6 — 37 | 6 24 15 5222 




XVI. 

On the ANTIQUITY of the INDIAN ZODIAC. 

By the President. 

3 ENGAGE to support an opinion (which the learned and indus- 
trious M. Montucia seems to treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian division of the Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Arabs^ but, having been known in this country from time im- 
memorial, and being the same in part with that used by t>ther na- 
tions of the old Hindu race, was probably invented by the first 
progenitors of that race before their dispersion. “ The hidiansl^ 
he says, “ have two divisions of the Zodiac ; one, like that of the 
** ArabSf relating to the moon, and^consisting of twenty-seven equal 
“parts, by which they can tell very nearly the hour of the night ; 
“ another relating to the sun, and, like ours, containing twelve signs, 
“ to which they have given as many names, corresponding with 
“ those which we have borrowed from the Greeks'" All that is true ; 
but he adds, “ It is highly probable that they received them at some 
“ time or another by the intervention of the Arabs; for no man, 
“ surely, can persuade himself, that it is the ancient division of the 
“ Zodiac formed, according to some authors, by the forefathers of 
“ mankind, and still preserved among the Hindus^ Now I under- 
take to prove, that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed mediately 
or directly from the Arabs or Greeks ; and, since the solar division 
of it in India is the same in substance with that used in Greece, we 
may reasonably conclude; that both Greeks and Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who first gave names to the luminaries of 
heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus, as their similarity 
in language and religion fully evinces, had a common descent. 

The same writer afterwards intimates, that ** the time when 
** Indian astronomy received its most considerable Improvement, 
“ from which it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either 
“ the age when the who established themselves in Persia 

“and Sogdiana, had a great intercourse with the or that, 
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when the successors of Chengia united both Arabs and Hindus 
“ under one vast dominion.” It is not the object of this essay to 
correct the historical errors in tha ^aage^iastrcited, nor to defend 
the astronomers of India, from the charge of gross ignorance in 
regard to, the figure of the earth and the distances of the heavenly 
bodies : a charge, which Montucla very boldly makes on the autho- 
rity, I believe, of father Souciet, I will only remark, that, in our 
conversations with the Pandits, we must never confound the sys- 
tem of the fyautishkas or matbenaatical astronomers, with that 
of the Pcmrdnieas, or poetical fabulists ; for to such a confusion 
alone must we impute the many mistakes of Europeans on the 
subject of Indian science. A venerable mathematician of this 
province, •named Rdmachandra, now in his eightieth year, visited 
me lately at Crishncmagar ; and part of his discourse was so ap- 
plicable to the inquiries, which I was then making, that, as soon as 
he left me, I committed it to writing. “ The Paurdnics,” he said, 
“ will tell you, that our earth is a plane figure studded with eight 
“ mountains, and surrounded seven seas of milk, nectar, and 
'* other fluids ; that the part which we inhabit is one of seven 
“ islands, to which eleven smaller isles are subordinate ; that a God, 
“ riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the eight regions ; and 
'* that a mountain of gold rises and gleams in the centre ; but we 
“ believe the earth to he shaped like a Cadamba fruit, or spheroidal, 
“ and admit only four oceans cf salt water, all which we name 
“ from the four cardinal points, and 'in which are many great peu- 
“ insulas, with innumerable islands. They will tell you that a dra- 
gon’s nead swallows the moon, and thus causes an eclipse ; but 
we know that the supposed head and tail of the dragon mean 
“ only the nodes, pr points formed by intersections of the ecliptic 
“ and moon’s orbit. In short, they have imagined a system which 
“ exists only in their fancy ; but We consider nothing as true with- 
out such evidence as cannot be questioned.” I could not per- 
fectly understand the old Gymnosophlst, whan he told me that the 
Rdliekafra, or Circle of Higas (fpr so he called the Zodiac) was 
like a Dkustira flower i meaning the I?dlHf^»t to which the Sanscrit 
name has been softeiied, and* the fiower of which is conical, or 
shaped hice a funnel. At first 1 thought that he alluded to a pro- 
jection of the hemisphere ou the plane of the colnre, and to the 
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ftflgle fofttted by the ecliptic awd equator ; but a younger astrono-' 
trier, named Vindymca^ who came forward to see me, assured me 
that they meant only the"circular mouth of the funnel^ or the base 
of the cone ; and that it was usual among their ancient **writers to 
borrow from fruits and flowers their appelations of several {>lane 
and solid figulfes. 

From the two Br^kmtins, whom I have just named^ t learned 
the following curious particulars ; and you may depend on my 
accuracy in repeating them, since t wrote them in their presence, 
as well as corrected what I had written, till they pronounced it 
perfect They divide a great circle, as we do, into three hundred 
and sixty degrees, called by them ansaSy or portions; of which they, 
like us, allot thirty to each of the twelve signs, in this order : 


M^skay the Ram. 
VrUhtty the Bull, 
Miihunay the Pair, 
4. Carcat'ay the 'Crab, 
Sinhuy the Lion, 
Canyd^ the Virgin, 


Tuldy the Balance. 

8, Vrhhckicay the Scor^pion, 
DhanuSy the Bow. 
Macaroy the Sea-Monster, 
Oimbkay the Ewer, 

12. Mina, the Fish, 


The figures of the twelve asterisms, thus denominated with 
respect to the sun, are specified by Sripetiy author of the Retna- 
mdlAy in Sanscrit verses ; which I produce as my vouchers in the 
original, with a verbal translation : 

M^shddayd ndma samdnariipl, 

Vfnagadddhyam miPhunam nrlyugmam, 

JPradfpas'asy^ dadhatf cardbhyim 
Nivi st'hita vdrini canyacaiva, 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapdriir 
Dhanur dhanushmdn hayawat pardngah, 

Mriginanah syin macar6’t*ha cuthbhah 
Scandhd nCrd rtctagfhdtam dadhdnah, 
Anyanyapuchch'hdbhimuc^hd hi mfnah 
Matsyadwayam swasPhalachdrindml. 

** The -ram, hull, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the figures of 
those five animals respectively : the pair are a damsel playing on 
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and a youth wielding a mace ; the stands on a 

“ boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear 
of rice-corn ; the is held by a weigher with a weight in 

** one hand ; the by an archer, whose hinder parts are like 
“ these of a horse ; the sea-monster has the face of an antelope ; 
** the ewer is a waterpot borne on the shoulder of a man, who 
“ empties it ; the fish are two with their heads turned to each other's 
tails : and all these are supposed to be in such places as suit 
their several natures/ 

l^'o each of the tiventy-seven lunar stations, which they call 
nachastras^ they allow thirteen ansas and one third, or thirteen 
degrees twenty minutes; and their names appear in the ord^r of 
the signs, but without any regard to the figures of them : 


Aiwinl, 

MagkA 

Miild. 

Bharanl. 

Piirva p^halgunl. 

Yixxvdshd'dhd. 

Critich, 

Uttara *fhfilgunl. 

Uttardsha'dha, 

Rdhini. 

Haifa. 

Srdvand, 

MrigasiraSt 

Chitret. 

Dhanisht'd. 

A'rdri, 

Swatl. 

Satabhisha. 

Punarvasu. 

Visddhh, 

Piirva bhddrapadd. 

Pushy a. 

Anurddhi, 

Uttarabhadrapadd. 

As'i^shei, 

l8. Jyisht!\hh. 27. 

Rt^vati. 


Between the twenty-first and twent.v-second constellations, we 
find in the plate three stars, called Abhijit ; but they are the last 
quarter of the asterism immediately preceding, or the later Ashdr, 
as the word is commonly pronounced. A complete ^revolution of 
the moon, with respect to the stars, being made in twenty-seven 
days, odd hours, minutes, and seconds, and perfect exactness being 
either not attained by the Hindus, or not required by them, they 
fixed on the number twenty-seven, and inserted Abhijit for some 
astrological purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. The drawing, 
from which the plate was engraved, seems intended to represent 
the figures of the twenty-seven <$)iistellations, together with Abhijit, 
as they are described in three stanzas by the author of the 
Retnamdld : 
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t, Turagamuc’hasadrlcshatn ydnirilpatn cshurdbhAin, 
Sacitasamam at’haiiiasydttamingdna tulyatn, 

Mariigrlhai^ara chacribhdni i^al6pamam bham, 
SayanasadrJ^araanyachchatra paryaocariipain* 

2. Hastdcirayutam cha maucticasamam 

chinyat pravdldpamam, 

DhrSshyam t6rana saiinibham balitiibhani) 
satcunBalibham param ; 

Crudhyatc^sarivicram^na sadrls^aro^ . 

s^ayyisaminam param, 

Anyad dentivildsavat st'hitamatah 
^rlngdt'acavyacti bham. 

3. Trivicramdbham cha mrldangariipam, 

Vrittam tatdnyadyamaldbhwaydbham, 

Paryancariipam murajanucdram, 

Ity^vam as'vvadibhachacrariipam. 

“ A horse^s head^ ySni ^ or bhaga, a razor, a wheeled carriage, 
“ the head of an antelope, a gem, a house, an arrow, a wheel, another 
“ house, a bedstead, another bedstead, a hand, a pearl, a piece of coral, 
“ a festoon of leaves, an oblation to the Gods, a rich ear-ring, the 
“ tail of a fierce lion, a couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near 
which is the kernel of the s^rtngdtaca nut, the three footsteps of 
Vishnu^ a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced image, another couch, 
and a smaller sort of tabor ; such are the figures of Aswini and 
“ the rest in the circle of lunar constellations/* 

The Hin^du draughtsman has very ill represented most -of the 
figures ; and he has transposed the two Ashdras as||irell as the 
two Bhadrapads ; but his figure of Abhijit^ which looks like our 
ace of hearts, has a resemblance to the kernel of the trapa : a 
curious water-plant described in a separate essay. In another 
Sanscrit book the figures of the same constellations are thus varied : 


T) T 
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A couch. 

A winnowing faUr 
Another. 

An arrow, 

A tabor. 

A circle of stars, 

A staff for burdens. 
The beam of a balance,^ 
A fish. 

From twehre of the asterisms }ust enumerated are derived the 
names of the twelve Indian months, in the usual form of patrony- 
mics ; for ^he PaurdnicSy who reduce aH nature to a system of 
emblematical mythology, suppose a celestial nymph to preside 
over each of the constellations, and feign that the God or 

LiintiSy having wedded twelve of them, became the father of twelve 
Genii, or Months, who are named after their several mothers ; but 
the JyauHshicas assert, that, wl>en their lunar year was arranged 
by former astronomers, the n;.x>n was at the full in each month on 
the very day when it entered the nacshatra, from which that month 
is denominated. The manner in which the derivatives are formed, 
will best appear by a comparisoo of the months with their several 
constellations 


A horse^s head. 
Y(}ni, or bhaga. 
A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat's paw. 
One bright star, 
A bow. 

A child's pencil. 
9. A dog's tail. 


A straight tail. 
Two stars S. to N. 
Two, N. to S. 

A handr 
A pearl. 

Red saffron. 

A festoon. 

A snake. 

A boar's bead. 27. 


18. 


A^swina, 
Cartica. 
Mdrgas'frsha, 
4. Pausha. 
Mdgha, 
P’hdlguna. 


Chaitra. 

8. Vaisdc'ha. 
Jyaish't'ha. 
Ashira, 
Srdvana. 
12. Ehddra. 


The thir<I month is also called A*grahdyana (whence the com- 
mon ^otd^'Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mrigas'iras, 
Nothin? can be more ingenious than the memorial verses, in 
which the nindns have a custom of linking together a number of 
ideas otherwise unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the 
memory by a regular measure : thus by putting teeth for thirty- 
two, Riidra for eleven, season for six, arrow or element for fivCy 
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ecean, Vida, or age^ for four, Rdma, fire, or quality for three, eye, or 
Cumdra for two, and earth or mom for one, they have composed 
four lines, which express £he number of stars in each of the twenty- 
seven asterisms : 

Vahni tri ritwishu gun^ndu critignibhiita, 

Bdnaswindtra s'ara bhdcu yugAbdhi rdmih, 
Rudrdbdhiramagunav^dasfati dwiyiigma, 

Denta budhairabhihitah crama^d bhatdiah. 

That is, ** three, three, six ; five, three, one ; four, three, five ; 
** five, two, two ; five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, four, and 
three ; three, four, an hundred ; two, two, thirty«two. Thus have 
“ the stars of the lunar constellations, in the order as they appear, 
" been numbered by the wise,” 

If the stanza was correctly repeated to me, the two Askdrds 
are considered as one asterism, and Abkijit as three separate stars ; 
but I suspect an error in the thiifd line, because dwibdua, or two 
and five would suit the metre as well as bdkirdma ; and because 
there were only three Vidas in the early age, when, it is probable, 
the stars were enumerated and the technical verse composed. 

Two lunar stations, or mansions, and a quarter are co-extensive, 
we see, with one sign , and nine stations correspond with four signs. 
By counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from 
the first star in the head of the Ram, inclusively, we find the whole 
extent of Aswini, and shall be able to ascertain the other stars with 
sufficient accuracy ; but first let us exhibit a comparative table of 
both Zodiacs, denoting the mansions, as in the Vdrdnes almanac, 
by the first letters or syllables of their names : 
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Months. 

A'swin 


Solar Asterisms, 


Mansions, 
A bh -t* 


Cartic 


Agrahayan 


Vrish 


Mit’hun 


3c M 

— + r6 + 

4 2 

M 3P 

f- a + — 

2 4 


Paush 


Carcat 4. 


+ p + s'l. 9 


tn + PU + 


P’hdlguti 


Chaitr 


Canyi 


3U ch 

— + h + — 
4 a 

ch 3v 

1- S + 

2 4 


Vaisdc’h 


Vrischic 8. 


+ a + j 18 


Jaish't’h 


A'shar 


Sravan 


Bhidr 


Dhanu 


Macar 


Chumbh 


Mfn 12, 


mii + pb + — 
4 

3“ „ dh 

+ S + 

4 2 

, , , 3P>t 

1- S + 


+ « + r.27 


Hence we may readily know the stars in each mansion, as they 
follow in order : 


Lunar Mansions, Solar Asterisms, 


Stars, 


Aswinl 

Bharan), 

CiiticA. 

Rdhini, 


Three, in and near the head, 
Three,, in the tail. 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

Five, in the head and neck. 


Bull. 
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Lnnar Mansions. Solar Asterisms. 

Stars. 

Mr!gasiras. 

Pair.* j 

Three, in or near the feet, per- 

haps in the Galaxy, 

A'rdrA. 


One, on the knee. 

Four, in the heads, breast, and 

Punarvasti. 

■ 1 

shoulder. 

Piishyi. 

Crab. 

Three, In the body and claws. 

Asl^shi 

Lion 

Five, in the face and mane. 

Maghil. 


Five, in the leg and haunch. 

Purvap*halgunl. 


Two ; one in the tail. 

Uttarap’halgiixil. 

Virgin 

Two, on the arm and zone, 

Hasti. 


Five, near the hand. 

Chitr^t. 


One, in the spike. 

SwAtl. 

Balance 

One, in the N. Scale, 

Vis'ac’h^, 


Four, beyond it. 

AnurddhA. 

Scorpion 

Four, in the body. 

Jydsht^h^. 


Three, in the tail. 

Miila. 

Bow 

{Eleven, to the point of the 
( arrow. 

Piirvashadhii. 


Two, in the leg. 

Uttarashadhi, 

Sea-monster, 

Two, in the horn. 

Sravan^t. 


Three, in the tail. 

Dhanisht'4. 

Ewer 

Four, in the arm. 

Satabhish^. 


Many, in the stream. 

Purvabhadrapadd 

Fish 

Two, in the first fish. 

U ttarabhddrapad^. 


Two, in the cord. 

R^vatl, 


( Thirty-two, in the second fish 
( and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verse 
in the Retnamdld, I have preferred the authority of the writer to 
that of the painter, who has drawn some terrestrial things with so 
little similitude, that we must not implicitly rely on his represen- 
tation of objects merely celestial. He seems particil^rly to have 
erred in the stars of Dhanishtct, 

For the assistance of those who may be inclined to re-examine 
the twenty-seven constellations with a Shart before them, I subjoin 
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a table of the degrees to which the nacshatras extend respectively 
from the first star in the asterism of ArieSy which we now see near 
the beginning of the sign Taurus^ as it was placed in the ancient 
sphere. 


N. 

D. M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

I. 

13°- 20'. 

X. 

133“ 

20'. 

XIX. 

253 ° 

20'. 

II. 

26“. 40'. 

XI. 

146". 

40'. 

XX. 

266". 

'40. 

III. 

40“ o'. 

XII. 

160’. 

o'. 

XXI. 

280°. 

o'. 

IV. 

53“- 20'. 

XIII. 

173°. 

20'. 

XXII. 

293'’- 

20'. 

V. 

66^. 40'. 

XIV. 

i86“. 

40'. 

XXIII. 

306°. 

40'. 

VI. 

00 

0 

0 

0^ 

XV. 

200°. 

o'. 

XXIV. 

320". 

o'. 

VII. 

93° 20'. 

XVI. 

213°. 

20'. • 

XXV. 

333 °. 

20'. 

VIII. 

106’. 40'. 

XVII. 

22^. 

40'. 

XXVI. 

346°. 

40'. 

IX. 

120°. • o'. 

XVIII. 

240“. 

o'. 

XXVII. 

360°. 

o'. 


The asterisms of the Jirst column are in the signs of Taurus^ 
Geminiy Cancery Leo ; those of the second^ in VirgOy Libra^ Scorpio^ 
Sagittanus ; and those of tae thirdy in CapricorntiSy AqimriuSy 
PisceSy Aries. We cannot err much therefore, in any series of three 
constellations ; for, by counting 13*^ 20' forwards and backwards, 
we find the spaces occupied by the two extremes, and the Interme- 
diate space belongs of course to the middlemost. It is not meant 
that the division of the Hindu Zodiac into such spaces is exact to a 
minute, or that every star of each asterism must necessarily be 
found in the space to which it belongs ; but the computation will be 
accurate enough for our putpose, and no lunar mansion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Souciet could 
dream that Visddhd was in the Northern Crown, I can hardly com- 
prehend ; but it surpasses all comprehension that M. Bailly should 
copy his dream, and give reasons to support it ; especially as four 
stars, arranged pretty much like those in the Indian figure, present 
themselves obviously near the Balance, or the Scorpion. I have not 
the boldness to exhibit the Individual stars in each mansion, distin- 
guished in method, by Greek letters, because, though I have 

little doubt that the five stars of AsUshciy in the form of a wheel, are 
n, ^ (, of the Lion, and those of Mu/d y, f, s. > r, v, o, 2 , tt, 

of the Sagittary : and though I think many of the others equally 
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deaf, yet, where the number of stars In a mansion is less than three, 
or even than four, it is not easy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I must wait, until some young Hindu astronomer, with a good 
memory and good eyes, can attend my leisure on serene nights at 
the proper seasons, to point out in the firmament itself the several 
stars of all the constellations for which he can find names in the 
Sanscrit language. The only stars, except those in the Zodiac, 
that have yet been distinctly named to me, are the Septarshi, 
Dhrtiva, Arundhati, Vishnupad, Mdtrimandel ; and, in the southern 
hemisphere, Agastya, or Canopus. The twenty-seven Y6ga stars, 
indeed, have particular names, in the order of the nacskatras, to 
which they belong ; and since we learn* that the Hindus have deter- 
mined the latitude, longitude, and right ascension of each, it might be 
useful to exhibit the list of them : but at present I can only subjoin 
the names of twenty-seven Y6gas, or divisions of the Ecliptic. 


Vishcambka. 

Ganda. 

Parigha, 

Pril'u 

Vriddhi, 

Siva, 

A'yushmat. 

Dhruva, 

Siddha. 

Snnhhdoya. 

Vydghdta, 

Sddhya, 

SobJiana, 

Hershana, 

Subha, 

A tig an da. 

Vaj'ra, 

Sucra. 

Siicarman, 

Asny, 

Brahnan, 

Dk) tti. 

Vyatipdta, 

In dr a. 

Sula, 

Vai iyas. 

V aid hrtti. 


Having shown in what manner the Hindus arrange the 
Zodiacal stars with respect to the sun and moon, let us proceed to 
our principal subject, the antiquity of that double arrangement. In 
the first place, the Brdhtnans were always too proud to borrow 
their science from the Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of 
MUchch’has, as they call those who are ignorant of the V^das, 
and have not studied the language of the Gods. They have often 
repeated to me the fragment of an old verse, which they now use 
proverbially, na nichb yavandtparah, or no base creature can be 
lower than a Yavan ; by which name they formerly meant an 
Ionian or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or generally, a Muselman. 
When I mentioned to different Pandits, at several times, and in 

* See p. 21 1, 
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several places, the opinion of Montucla^ they could not prevail on 
themselves to oppose it by serious argument ; but some laughed 
heartily ; others, with a sarcastic smile, said it was a pleasant 
imagination ; and all seemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenzy. In fact, although the figures of the twelve Indian signs 
bear a wonderful resemblance to those of the Grecian^ yet they are 
too much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of the variation 
proves them to be original; nor is the resemblance more extraordi- 
nary than that, which has often been observed, between our Gothic 
days of the week and those of the Hindus^ which are dedicated to 
the same luminaries, and (what is yet more singular) revolve in the 
same order : — Ravi, the Sun ; Soma^ the Moon ; Mangala^ Tuisco ; 
Budha, \Yoden ; Vrihaspati, Thor ; Sticra, Freya ; Sani, Sater ; yet 
no man ever imagined that the Indians borrowed so remarkable an 
arrangement from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I will 
only observe, that Sucra, the regent of Venus^ is, like all the rest, a 
male deity, named also Usanas^ and believed to be a sage of infi- 
nite learning ; but Zohrah. the Hdhid of the Persians, is a goddess 
like the Freya of our Saxon progenitors, The drawing, therefore, 
of the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. Johnson^ 
relates to the Persian system, and represents the genii supposed to 
preside over them, exactly as they are described by the poet Hdtifl: 
“ He bedecked the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth 
“ with the race of men ; ho gently turned the auspicious new moon 
“ of the festival, like a bright jewel, round the ancle of the sky ; 
“ he placed the Hindu Saturn on the se;^t of that restive elephant, 
“the revolving sphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook 
“to coerce the intoxicated beast ; he made silken strings of sun- 
“ beams for the lute of Venus; and presented Jupiter^ who saw 
“ the felicity of true religion, with a rosary of clustering pleiads. 
“ The bow of the sky became that of Mars when he was honoured 
“ with the command of the celestial host ; for God conferred sov- 
“ ereignty on the Sun ; and squadrons of stars were his army ” 

The names and forms of the lunar constellations, especially of 
Bharanl and Ahhijit, indicate a simplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from those of the Arabian 
system, in which the very first asterism appears in the dual number, 
because it consists Only of two stjirs. Men^il^ or the place of alighting 
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properly signifies a station or stage^ and thence is used for an 
ordinary day’s journey ; and that idea seems better applied than 
inansmi to so incessant* a traveller as the moon ; ihQ tnendsihi'l 
kafnar, or lunar stages^ of the Arabs have twenty-eight names, in the 
following order^ the particle al being understood before every word : 


SharatAn. 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

[Dh^bih'. 

Butain. 

Tarf. 

Zubdnfyah, 

Bula^ 

Thurayy^. 

Jabhah. 

Iclll. 

SuCtd. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbfya. 

Hakaah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdinj. 

Hanaah, 

AwwA. 

Nadfm. 

Miikhir. 

Dhirdl 

14. Simde. 

21. Beldah. 28. 

Rish^, 


Now, if we can trust \!cit Arabian lexicographers, the number 
of stars in their several menzils rarely agrees with those of the 
Indians ; and two such nations must naturally have observed, and 
might naturally have named, the*principal stars near which the 
moon passes in the course of each day, without any communication 
on the subject There is no evidence, indeed, of a communication 
between the Hindus and Arabs on any subject of literature or 
science ; for, though we have reason to believe that a commercial 
intercourse subsisted in very early times between Yemen and the 
western coast of India ^ yet the Brdhmans^ who alone are permitted 
to read the six Viddngas, one of which is the astronomical Sdstra^ 
were not then commercial, and, most probably, neither could fior 
would have conversed with Arabian merchants. The hostile irrup- 
tion of the Arabs into Hindustdn^ in the eighth century, and'that 
of the Moguls under Chengiz, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the astronomical system of the Hmdus ; but the supposed 
consequences of modern revolutions are out of the question ; for, 
if any historical records be true, we know with as positive certainty, 
that Amarsinh and Cdlidds composed their works before the birth 
of Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that impor- 
tant epoch. Now the twelve signs and twenty-seven mansions are 
mentioned, by the several names before exhibited, in a Sanscrit 
vocabulary by the first of those Indian authors ; and the second of 
them frequently alludes to Rdhinl and the rest by name in his 
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Fatal Ring^ hts CJ%iIdre7i of the Sun^ a?Kl his Birth of Cnmdra ; 
fcom wkLch poem I prockice two lipes^ that my evide^i^e i»ay wot 
seem to be collected from mere co«»versat1aa 

Maitrfe ^as'aldncbfh^t^^na,, 

Y6gam gatAsuttarap’halganfshu. 

“When the stars of Uttamp^kalgun had Joined m a fbrtimate 
hour the fawn-spotted moon/* 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture of M* 
Montuclay I need not urge the great antiqiu-ity of Menuls Ihistitutes, 
in which the twenty-seven asterrsms are^ called the daughters of 
Dacsha and- the. consorts of , or the Moop. ; nor rely on the 

testimony of the Brdhmans, who asssure me with one voice, that 
the names of the Zodiacal stars occur in the V/dcus ; three of which 
1 firmly believe, from internal and external evideiice, to be more 
than three thousand^ years old. Having therefore proved what I 
engaged to prove, I will close my essay with a general observation. 
The result of Newton's researches into the history of the primitive 
sphere was,. “ that the practice of observing the stars began ki Egypt 
“ in the days of Ammon^ and was propagated thence by conquest 
“in the reigrv of his son into Africy Europe^ and Asia ; since 

“ which time Atlas formed the sphere of the Eybians ; ChiroUy that 
“ of the Greeks ; and the Chaldeans^ a sphere of their own.” Now 
L hope, on some other occab/dns, to .satisfy the public, as I have 
perfectly satisfied myself, that “the practice of observing the stars 
“ began,, with the rudiments of civil society,, in the country of those 
“ whom we call Chaldeans ; from which it was propagated into 
Egypt 1 hidiay Greece^ Italy, axiA Scandinavia^ before the leign of 
^ Sisac or Sdcya, v\ho- by conqoiest spread a new system of religioa 
“ and, phik)sophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thousand 
“years before Christ; but tliat Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or 
“ mythological per.sonages, and ought- to Imve no place in tlie serious 
“ history of our species/*' 
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A* Acoma of tHe KINGDOM »f NE’PA'L. 

By Father GiuSEPEEi 

TREFfiCT 

Communicated by Jo^N SkoRE, 

^HE kingdo'tn of N^pdl is sitiaated to the north-east of Patna^ at 
the distance of ten or ekveo days journey from that city. The 
common 'road to it lies through the kingdom of Macwanpur ; but 
the missionaries and many other persons enter it on the Bettia quar- 
ter. Within the distance of four days journey from N^pdl the road 
is good in the plains of Hindustdn^ but in the mountains it is bad, 
©arrow, and dangerous. At the foot of the hills the country is 
called Teridni; and there the air is very unwholesome from the 
middle of March to the middle of November ; and people in their 
passage catch a disorder, called in the language of that country Aul^ 
which is a putrid fever, and of which the generality of people who 
are attacked with it die in a few days ; but on the plains there is no 
apprehension of it. Although the road be very narrow and incon- 
venient for three or four days at the passes of the hills, where it is 
necessary to cross and recross the river more than fifty times, yet, 
on reaching the interior mountain before you descend, you have an 
agreeable prospect of the extensive plain of Nepdl^ resembling an 
amphitheatre coveted with populous towns and villages : the circum- 
ference of the plain is about 200 miles, a little irregular, and sur- 
rounded by hills on all sides, so that no person can enter or come 
out of it without passing the mountains. 

There are three principal cities in the plain, each of which was 
the capital of an independent kingdom ; the principal city of the 
three is situated to the northward of the plain, and is called Cat'h^ 
mdndii : it contains about 18^000 houses ; and this kingdom from 
south to north extends tk> thfe dista-nce of twelve or thirteen days 
journey as far as the borders of Tiieii and Is almost as extensive 
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from east to west The king of Cafhmdndu has always about fifty 
thousand soldiers in his service. The second city to the southwest 
of Cafhmdndd is called Lelit Patian^ \Vhere I resided about four 
years ; it contains near 24,000 houses ; the southern boundary of 
this kingdom is at the distance of four days journey, bordering on 
the kingdom of Macwanpur, The third principal city to the east of 
Lelit Pattan IS B'hdtgdh ; it contains about 12,000 families, 
extends towards the east to the distance of five or six days journey, 
and borders upon another nation, also independent, called Cirdtas^ 
who profess no religion. Besides these three principal cities, there 
are many other large and less considerable towns or fortresses, one 
of which is Timi^ and another Cipoli^ each of which contains about 
8,000 houses, and is very populous. All those towns, both great 
and small, are well built ; the houses are constructed of brick, and 
are three or four stories high ; their appartments are not lofty ; they 
have doors and windows of wood, well worked and arranged with 
great regularity. The streets of all their towns are paved with brick 
or stone, with a regular declivity to carry off the water. In almost 
every street of the capital towns there are also good wells made of 
stone, from which the water passes through several stone-canals for 
the public benefit. In every town there are large square varandas, 
well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public. These 
varandas are called Pali; and there are also many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parts of ;he country for public use. There are 
also, on the outside of the great t-Owns, small square reservoirs of 
water, faced with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of steps for the convenience of those who choose to bathe. 
A piece of water of this kind on the outside of the city of Cafh- 
vidndu, was at least 200 feet long on each side of the square ; and 
every part of its workmanship had a good appearance. 

The religion of N^pdl is of two kinds : the more ancient is 
professed by many people who call themselves Baryesu: they 
pluck out all the hair from their heads ; their dress is of course red 
woollen cloth, and they wear a cap of the same: they are considered 
as people of the religious order ; and their religion proliibits them 
from marrying, as it is with the Lamas of Tibet^ from which country 
their religion was originally brought ; but in Nepdl they do not ob- 
serve this rule^ except at their discretion. They have large mouas- 
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teries, in which every one has a separate apartment, or place of 
abode ; they observe also particular festivals, the principal of which 
is called Ydtrd, in their language, and continues a month or longer, 
according to the pleasure of the king. The ceremony consists in 
drawing an idol, which at Lelit Pattan is called Baghero^yln a large 
and richly ornamented car, covered with gilt copper : round about 
the idol stand the king and the principal Baryesus ; and in this 
manner the vehicle is almost every day drawn through some one of 
the streets of the city by the inhabitants, who run about beating 
and playing upon every kind of instrument their country affords, 
which make an inconceiveable noise. 

The other religion, the more common of the two, is that of the 
Brdhmens, and is the same as is followed in Hindustdn^ with the 
difference that in the latter country, the Hindus being mixed 
with the Mohammedans^ their religion also abounds with many 
prejudices, and is not strictly observed; whereas in Nipdl^ 
where there are no Muselmans (except one Cashmirian merchant) 
the Hindu religion is practised in its greatest purity. Every day 
of the month they class under its proper name, when certain sacri- 
fices are to be performed and certain prayers offered up in their 
temples. The places of worship are more in number in their 
towns than, I believe, are to be found in the most populous and 
most flourishing cities of Christendom ; of them are magni- 

ficient according to their ideas of architecture, and constructed at 
a very considerable expence ; some of them have four or five square 
cupolas ; and in some# of the temples two or three of the extreme 
cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are decorated 
with gilt copper. 

In the city of Lelit Pattan the temple of Baghero was conti- 
guous to my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the 
gold, silver, and jewels it contained, than even the house of the 
king. Besides the large temples, there are also many small ones, 
which have stairs, by which a single person may ascend on the 
outside all around them ; and some of those small temples have 
four sides, other six, with small stone or marble pillars, polished 
very smooth, with two or three pyramidal stories, and all their orna- 

• I suppose a name of Bhagvat or Crishna ; but Bhdrga is Mahadivat and Bujri or 
Vajn means the ThundercTK 
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ments weii gilt and neatly worked, actording to their ideas of taste : 
and I think, that, if Earopeans should ever go into N^pdl, they 
might take some models from those little temples, especially from 
the two which are in the great court of Lelit Pattarty before the 
royal palace. On the outside of sOme of their temples there are 
also great square pillars of single stones, from twenty to thirty feet 
high, upon which they place their idols, superbly gilt. The greatest 
number of their temples have a good stone staircase in the middle 
of the four squares, and at the end of each flight of stairs there are 
lines cut out of stone on both sides. Round about their temples 
there are also bells, which the people ring on particular occasions ; 
and when they are at prayers, many cupolas are also quite filled 
with littld bells, hanging by cords in the inside, about the distance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noise on that quarter 
where the wind conveys the sound. There are not only superb 
temples in their great cities, but also within their castles. 

To the eastward of Cat' hm4n4tiy at the distance of two or three 
miles, there is a place called Tolu, by which there flows a small 
river, the water of which is esteemed holy, according to their super- 
stitious ideas ; and thither they carry people of high rank, when 
they are thought to be at the point of death. At this place there 
is a temple, which is not inferior to the best and richest in any of 
the capital cities. They also have it on tradition, that, at two or 
three places in Nipdl, valuable treasures are concealed under 
ground. One of those places they btlieve is Tolu ; but no one is 
permitted to make use of them except thi^ king, and that only in 
cases of necessity. Those treasures, they say, have been accumu- 
lated in this manner : When any temple had become very rich from 
the offerings of the people, it was destroyed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground, one above another, in which the gold, silver, gilt 
copper, jewels, and every thing of value were deposited. When 
I was in Ndpdl, Gainprejas, king of Cafhmdnd^, being in the utmost 
distress for money to pay his troops, in order to support himself 
against Prif hwindrdyan, ordered search to be made for the treasures 
of Tolu : and, having dug to a considerable depth under ground, 
they came to the first vault ; Cron* which his people took to the 
value of a lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Gainprejas paid 
his troops, exclusive of a cumber of small figures in gold, or gilt 
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copper, which the people who bad inade tl>e search bad privately 
carried off ; and this I know very well ; because one evening as I 
was walking in the countiy alone, a poor tnan^ whom I met oa the 
road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold, or copper gilt, 
which might be five or six sicca weight, and which be cautiously 
preserved under his arm ; but I declined accepting it. The people of 
Gainprejas had not completely emptied the first vault, when the 
army of Priihwindrdyan arrived at Tain, possessed themselves of 
the place where the .treasure was deposited, and closed the door of 
the vault, having first replaced all the copper there had been on tire 
outside. 

To the westward also of the great city of Lelit Pattan^ at the 
distance of only three miles, is a castle called Banga^ in which 
there is a magnificent temple. No one of the missionaries ever 
entered into this castle, because the people who have the care of it 
have such a scrupulous veneration, for this ternple, that no person is 
permitted to enter it with his shoes on ; and the missionaries, unwill- 
ing to shew such respect to their false deities, never entered it. But 
when I was at Nc^pdlythis castle being in the possession of the; people 
of Gdrdhd^ the Commandant of the castle and of the two forts which 
border on the road, being a friend of the missionaries, gave me aa 
invitation to his house, as he had occasion for a little physic for 
himself and some of his people : I thenj under the protection of 
the Commandant, entered the castle several times, and the people 
durst not oblige me to take off my shoes. One day, when I was at 
the Commandant^s house, he had occasion to go into the varanda, 
which is at the bottom of the greal: court facing the temple, where 
all the chiefs dependent upon his orders were assembled^ and where 
also was collected the wealth of< the temple ; and, wishing to speak 
to me before I went away, he called, me into the varanda^ From 
this incident I obtained a sight pf the temple, and then passed by 
the great court which was in front : it is entirely marble almost 
blue, but interspersed with, large flowers of bronze well disposed, 
to form the pavement of the great court-yardj the magnificence of 
which astonished me ; and. lido not believe there is another equal 
to it in Europe, 

Besides the magnificence, of the tenaples^ which their cities and 
towns contain, there are ipany, other rarities. At CafhmdnM, oa 
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one side of the royal garden, there is a large fountain, in which is one 
of their idols, called Ndrdyan. This idol is of blue stone, crowned 
and sleeping on a mattress of the same kind of stone ; and the 
idol and the mattress appear as floating upon the water. This stone 
machine is very large : I believe it to be eigliteen or twenty feet 
long, and broad in proportion ; but well worked, and in good repair. 

In a wall of the royal palace of Cat hmdndti^ which is built 
upon the court before the palace, there is a great stone of a single 
piece, which is about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick: 
on the top of this great stone there are four square holes at equal 
distances from each other. In the inside of the wall they pour 
water into the holes, and in the courtside, each hole having a closed 
canal, every person may draw water to drink. At the foot of the 
stone is a large ladder, by which people ascend to drink ; but the 
curiosity of the stone consists in its being quite covered with cha- 
racters of different languages cut upon it. Some lines contain the 
characters of the language of the country ; others the characters of 
Tibet^ others Persian, others Greek, besides several others of different 
nations ; and in the middle there is a line of Roman characters, 
which appears in this form AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT ; 
but none of the inhabitants have any knowledge how they came 
there, nor do they know whether or not any European had ever been 
in N^pdl before the missionaries, who arrived there only the begin- 
ning of the present centuiy* They are manifestly two French 
names of seasons, with an Engli$!v^rix^ between them. 

There is also to the northward of the city of Cat' hmdndii a hill 
called Simbi, upon which are some tombs of the Lamas of Tibet, 
and other people of high rank of the same nation. The monuments are 
constructed after various forms ; two or three of them are pyrami- 
dal, very high and well ornamented ; so that they luive a very good 
appearance, and may be seen at a considerable distance. Round 
these monuments are remarkable stones covered with characters, 
which probably are the inscriptions of some of the inhabitants of 
Tibet, whose bones were interred there. The natives of Nepal not 
only look upon the hill as sacred, but imagine it is protected by 
their idols ; and, from this erroneous supposition, never thought of 
stationing troops there for the defence of it, although it be a post 
of great importance, and only at a short milc*s distance from the 
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city t but during the time of hostilities a party of PrithwlndrdyoLn's 
troops being pursued by those of Qainprejas, the former, to save 
themselves, fled to this ImII, and, apprehending no danger from its 
guardian idols, they possessed themselves of it, and erected a fortifi- 
cation (in their own style) to defend themselves* In digging the 
ditches round the fort, which were adjoining to the tombs, they 
found considerable pieces of gold, with a quantity of which metal 
the corpses of the grandees of Tibet are always interred ; and when 
the war was ended, I myself went to see the monuments upon the 
hills* 

I believe that the kingdom of N/pdlis very ancient, because it 
has always preserved its peculiar language and independence ; but 
the cause of its ruin is the dissention which subsists arpong the 
three kings. After the death of their sovereign, the nobles of LeliC 
Pattan nominated for their king GamprejaSy a man possessed of the 
greatest influence in Nepdl ; but some years afterwards they re- 
moved him from his government, and conferred it upon the king of 
BKatgdn ; but he also a short tirne afterwards was deposed; and, 
after having put to death another king who succeeded him, they 
made an offer of the government to Prif hwindrdyaUy who had 
already commenced war* PriP hwindrdyan deputed one of his 
brothers, by name DeJmerden Sdhy to govern the kingdom of Lelit 
Pattan, and he was in the actual government of it when I arrived 
at Nepdl ; but the nobles perceiving that Prif hivlndrdyan still con- 
tinued to interrupt the tranquility of the kingdom, they disclaimed 
all subjection to him, and acknowledged for their sovereign Delmer* 
den Sdh, who continued the war against his brother PriPhwi- 
ndrdyan : but some years afterwards they even deposed Delmerden 
Sdh, and elected in his room a poor man of Lelit Pattan^ who was 
of royal origin. 

The king of BJiaigdii, in order to wage war with the other kings 
of N^pdly had demanded assistance from Prif kiulndrdyan ; but 
seeing that Prifhwlndrdyan was possessing himself of the country, 
he was obliged to desist, and to take measures for the defence of 
his own possessions ; so that the king of GSrcLiof, although he had 
been formerly a subject of Gainprejas, taking advantage of the dis- 
sentions which prevailed among the other kings of Nipdl, attached 
to his party many mountain-chiefs, promising to keep them in pos- 
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sfesston, £tnd also to augment their authority and importance ; and If 
any of them were guilty of a breach of faith^ he seized their country 
as he had done to the kings of Marecajit^ alth'ough his relations^ 
The king of GdrchA having already possessed himself of all 
the mountains which surround the plain of JV/J^dlyhegSLti to descend 
into the flat country, imagining he should be able to carry on his 
operations with the same facility and success as had attended him 
on the hills ; and, having drawn up his army before a town, contain- 
ing about 8000 houses, situate upon a hill called Cirtipur^ about 
a league’s distance from Ca( kfndndu^ employed his utmost endea- 
vours to get possession of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur receiving 
no support from the king of Lelit Pattatti to whom they were 
subject, ‘applied for assistance to Gainprejas^vi\\o immediately 
marched with his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army 
of the king of GdrdM, and obtained a complete victory. A brother 
of the king of Gdrdhh was killed on the field of battle ; and the 
king himself, by the assistance of good bearers, narrowly escaped 
with his life by fleeing i..to the mountains. After the action, 
the inhabitants of Cirtipur demanded Gainprejas for their king, 
and the nobles of the town went to confer with him on the business, 
but, being all assembled in the same apartment with the king, they 
were all surprised and seized by his people. After the seizure of 
those persons, Gainprejas^ perhaps to revenge himself of these 
nobles for having refused their concurrence to his nomination as 
king, privately caused some oi them to be put to death ; another, 
by name Dafinvantay was led through the city in a woman’s dress, 
along with several others, clothed in a ridiculous and whimsical 
manner, at the expense of the nobles of Lelit Pattan. They were 
then kept in close confinement for a long time. At last, after 
making certain promises, and interesting all the principal men of 
the country in their behalf, Gainprejas set them at liberty. 

The king of Gdrdhct, despairing of his ability to get possession 
of the plain of Ndpdl by strength, hoped to effect his purpose by 
causing a famine, and with this design, stationed troops at all the 
passes of the mountains to prevent any intercourse with N^pdl ; 
and his orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every person who 
was found in the road, with only a little salt or cotton about him, 
was hung upon a tree j and he caused all the inhabitants of a neigh- 
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bounng village to be put to death in a most cruel manner (even 
the women and children did not escape) for having supplied a little 
cotton to the iahabftant^ of Ndpdl ; and, when I arrived in that 
country at the beginning of 1769, it was a most horrid spectacle 
to behold so many people hanging on trees in the road. However 
the king of G 6 rdha being also disappointed in his expectations 
of gaining his end by this project, fomented dissentions among the 
nobles of the three kingdoms of Ndpdh and attached to his party 
many of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal and 
enticing promises ; for which purpose he bad about 2000 Brdh^ 
mens in his service. When he thought he had acquired a party 
sufficiently strong, he advanced a second time with his army to 
Cirtipnr^ and laid siege to it on the north-west quarter^ that he 
might avoid exposing his army between the two cities of Cadt- 
fndndti and Lelit Pattan. After a siege of several months, the 
king of Gordhd demanded the regency of the town of Cirtipnr^ when 
the commandant of the town, seconded by the approbation of the 
inhabitants, dispatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent and 
exasperating answer. The king of Gdrdhd was so much enraged 
at this mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to all 
his troops to storm the town on every side : but the inhabitants 
bravely defended it, so that all the efforts of his men availed him 
nothing ; and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaining the 
precipice, and that his brother named Suru'paratna had fallen 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raise the siege a second 
time, and to retreat with his army from Cirtipur, The brother of the 
king was afterwards cured of his wound by our father Michael 
AngelOy who is at present in BetHa. 

After the action, the king of Gdrdha^ sent his army against the 
king of Lamji (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the west- 
ward of Nipdl) bordering upon his own kingdom of GSrdha'. After 
many desperate engagements, att accomodation took place with the 
king of Lamji : and the king of GdrdhcC collecting all his forces, 
sent them for the third time to besiege Cirfipur ; and the army on 
this expedition was commanded by his brother Sur^paratna. The 
inhabitants of Cirtipm defended themselves with their usual bra- 
very, and, after a siege of several months, the three kings of Wpdl 
assembled at Cafhmdudii to ourch a body of troops to the relief 
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of Cirtipur, One day in the afternoon they attack some of the 
Tanas of the GdrCkians^ but did not succeed on forcing them, be- 
cause the king of Gdrdh^ts party had been reinforced by many of 
the nobility, who, to ruin Gainprejas^ were willing to sacrifice their 
own lives* The inhabitants of Cirtipnr having already sustained 
six or seven months siege, a noble of Lelit Pattan called Danuvanta 
fled to the Gdrchd party, and treacherously introduced their army 
into the town. The inhabitants might still have defended themselves, 
having many other fortresses in the upper parts of the town to re- 
treat to ; but the people at GSrc'kd having published a general 
amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by the fatigues of a 
long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of that 
promise, ' In the mean time the men of Gdrdhd. seized all the gates 
and fortresses within the town ; but two days afterwards Prifhwi- 
ndrdyan^ who was at NavaaUa (a long day's journey distant) issued 
an order to Suruparatna his brother, to put to death some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the noses and lips of 
every one, even the infants, -vho were not found in the arms of their 
mothers ; ordering at the same time all the noses and lips, which had 
been cut off, to be preserved, that he might ascertain how many 
souls there were, and to change the name of the town into Naskatd- 
pur^ which signifies the toivn of cut noses. The order was carried 
into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none escaping 
but those who could play on wind instruments ; although father 
Michael Angelo, who, without knowing that such an inhuman scene 
was then exhibited, had gone to the house of Suruparatna, and in- 
terceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put 
an end to their lives in despair ; others came in great bodies to us 
in search of medicines ; and it was most shocking to see so many 
living people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the 
deceased. 

After the capture of Cirtipnr^ Pritliwindrdym dispatched im- 
mediately his army to lay siege to the great city of Lelit Pattan, 
The Gfrdhians surrounded half the city to the westward with their 
Tanas ; and, my house being situated near the gate of that quarter, 
I was obliged to retire to Cafhmdndu, to avoid being exposed to 
the fire of the besiegers. After many engagements between the 
inbabitaats of the towo of Ldit Pattan^ aud the men of Gdrc'hd^ in 
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which much blood was spilt on both sides, the former were dis- 
posed to surrender themselves, from the fear of having their noses 
cut off, like those at* Clrflpur^ and also their right hands, a barbarity 
the GSrdhians had threatened them with, unless they would surren- 
der within five days. One night all the Gdrdhians quitted the siege 
of Lelii Pattan to pursue the English army, which, under the com- 
mand of Captain Kinloch, had already taken Sidu'li^ an important 
fort at the foot of the Nepdl hills, which border upon the kingdom 
of Tirhiit : but Captain Kinloch not being able to penetrate the 
hills, either on the Sidu'li quarter or by the pass at Harenpur, in the 
kingdom of Macwanpur^ the army of Gdrdhh returned to Ndpdl 
to direct their operations against the city of Ca(hmdndu\ where 
Gainprejas was, who had applied for succour to the English, During 
the siege of Cadhvidndid the Brdhnwts of Gdrdhd came almost 
every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king, and the more effectually to impose upon poor 
Gainprejas^ many of the principal Brdhmens went to his house, and 
told him to persevere with confidence that the chiefs of the Gdrdhd 
army were attached to his cause, and that even they themselves 
would deliver up their king P rif hwindrdyan to his hands. Having 
by these artifices procured an opportunity of detaching from liis 
party all his principal subjects, tempting them with liberal promises 
according to their custom, one night the men of Gordhd' entered 
the city without opposition, and the wretched Gainprejas, perceiving 
he was betrayed, had scarce time to escape with about three hundred 
of his best and most faithful Hindnsidni troops towards Leltt 
Pattan ; which place however he reached the same night. 

The king of Gdrchd having made himself master of Cafk* 
mdndii in the year 1768, persisted in the attempt of possessing 
himself also of the city of Lelit Pattan, promising all the nobles that 
he would suffer them to remain in the possession of their property, 
that he would even augment it ; and because the nobles of Lelit 
Pattan placed a reliance on the faith of his promises, he sent his 
domestic priest to make this protestation ; that, if he failed to acquit 
himself of his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his 
family even to the fifth past and succeeding generation, so that the 
unhappy Gainprejas and the king of Lelit Pattan, seeing that the 
nobility were disposed to render themselves subject to the king of 
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Gorc'kd^ withdraw themselves with their people to the king of 
B'hatgdn. When the city of Lelit Pattan became subject to the 
king of Go^rc'ka,ht continued for some ’time 'to treat the nobility 
with great attention, and proposed to appoint a viceroy of the city 
fioin among them. Two or three months afterwards, having ap- 
pointed the day for making his formal entrance into the city of 
Lelit Pattan, he made use of innumerable stratagems to get into 
his possession the persons of the nobility, and in the end succeeded. 
He had prevailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at 
court as companions of his son ; he had dispatched a noble of each 
house to NavaaUi or New Fort^ pretending that the apprehensions 
he entertained of them had prevented his making a public entrance 
into the city ; and the remaining nobles were seized at the river 
without the town, where they went to meet him agreeably to a 
prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit 
to the temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation, and passing 
in triumph through the city amidst immense numbers of soldiers who 
composed his train, entered the royal palace which had been pre- 
pared for his reception ; in the mean time parties of his soldiers 
broke open the houses of the nobility, seized all their effects, and 
threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost consternation. 
After having caused all the nobles who were in his power to be 
put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled in a horrid 
manner, he departed with a design of besieging B^hatgan ; and we 
obtained permission, through the interest of his son, to retire with 
all the Christians into the possessions of the English. 

At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of Go'rcVtd 
acquired possession of the city of B^katgdn, by the same expedients 
to which he owed his former successes ; and on his entrance with 
his troops into the city, Gainprejas, seeing he had no resource 
left to save himself, ran courageously with his attendants towards 
the king of Go'rc"ha\ and, at a small distance from his palanquin, 
received a wound in his foot, which a few days afterwards occasion- 
ed his death. The king of Lelit Pattan was confined in irons till 
his death, and the king of Ehatgdn, being very far advanced in 
years, obtained leave to go and die at Benotres. A short time after- 
wards the mother of Gainprejas also procured the same indulgence, 
havitig from old age already lost her eye-sight ; but before ber de- 
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parture they took from her a necklace of jewels (as she herself told 
me) when she arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandson : 
and I could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the misery and 
disgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 

The king of GJrdhct^, having thus in the space of four years 
effected the conquest of N^pdl, made himself master also of the 
country of the Cirdtas to the east of it, and of other kingdoms, as 
far as the borders of Cc>ch Bihdr. After his decease, his eldest son 
Pratdp Sink held the government of the whole country : but 
scarcely two years after, on Pratdp SinKs death, a younger brother, 
by name Bahddar Sdh^ who resided then at BetHa with his uncle 
Delmerden Skh^ was invited to accept of the government : and the 
beginning of his government was marked with many .massacres. 
The royal family is in the greatest confusion, because the queen 
lays claim to the government in the name of her son, whom she had 
by Pratdp Sink ; and perhaps the oath violated by Prif hwindrayan 
will in the progress of time have its effect. Such have been the 
successors of the kingdoms of Ndpdl^ of which Prifhwindrdyan 
had thus acquired possession. 



XVIII. 

On tHe CURE of Persons Bitten ly Snakes, 
By John Williams, Esq. 


JjHE following statement of facts relative to the cure of persons 
bitten by snake.s, selected from a number of cases which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatest self-gratification the 
human mind is capable of experiencing, That of the preservation 
of the life of a fellow-creature, and snatching him from the jaws of 
death, by a method which every person is capable of availing 
himself of. Eau de Luce, I learn from many communications 
which I have received from different parts of the country, answers 
as well as the pure Caustic Alkali Spirit ; and though, from its hav- 
ing some essential oils in its composition, it may not be so powerful, 
yet, as it must be given with water, it only requires to encrease the 
dose in proportion ; and, so long as it retains its milky white colour, 
it is sufficiently efficacious. 

From the effect of a ligature applied between the part bitten 
and the heart, it is evident that the poison diffuses itself over the 
body by the returning venous blocj ; destroying the irritabilit}^ 
and rendering the system paralytic. It is therefore probable that 
the Volatile Caustic Alkali, in resisting the disease of the poison, does 
not act so much as a specific in destroying its quality, as by counter- 
acting the effect on the system, by stimulating the fibres, and 
preserving that irritability which it tends to destroy. 

CASE I. 

In the month of Aujus^ 17S0, a servant of mine was bitten 
in the heel, as he supposed, by a snake ; and in a few minutes was 
in great agony, with convulsions about the throat and jaws, and 
continual grinding of the teeth. Having a wish to try the effects 
of Volatile Alkali in such cases, I gave him about forty drops of 
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Eau de Luce in water, and applied some of it to the part bitten. 
The dose was repeated every eight or ten minutes, till a small phiaL 
ful was expended : it was hear two hours before it could be said he 
was out of danger, A numbness and pricking sensation was per-^ 
ceived extending itself up to the knee, where a ligature was applied 
so tight, as to stop the returning venous blood, which seemingly 
checked the progress of the deleterious poison. The foot and leg, 
up to where the ligature was made, were stiff and painful for several 
days ; and, which appeared very singular, were covered with a 
branny scale. 

The above, was the first case in which 1 tried the effects of the 
Volatile Alkali, and, apprehending that the essential oils in the 
composition of Eau de Luce, though made of the strong Caustic 
Volatile Spirit, would considerably diminish its powers, I was 
induced, the next opportunity that offered, to try the effects of pure 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly prepared some 
from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniac of this country, 

CASE IL 

In July 1782, a woman of the Btdhnten cast, who lived in my 
neighbourhood at Chundr^ was bitten by a Cobra de Capello between 
the thumb and fore-finger of her right hand, Prayers and supersti- 
tious incantations were practised by the Brdhmens about her, till she 
became speechless and convulsed, with locked jaws, and a profuse 
discharge of saliva running from her mouth. On being informed 
of the accident, I immediately sent a servant with a bottle pf the 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, of which he poured about a tea- 
spoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and applied some of 
it to the part bitten. The ^ose was, repeated a few minutes after, 
when she was evidently better, and in about half an hour was per- 
fectly recovered. 

This accident happened in a small hut< where I saw the snake, 
which was a middle-sized Cobra dt Capello. The Brdhmens would 
not allow it to be killed. In the above case, no other means what- 
ever were used for the recovery of the patient than are here recited, 

CASE III. 

A woman-servant in the family of a gentleman at Benares^ was 
bitten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello, The gentleman irnrnccliatc- 

* G i 
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ly applied to me for some of the Volatile Caustic Alkali, which I 
fortunately had by me. I gave her about sixty drops in water, 
and also applied some of it to the part bitten. In about seven or 
eight minutes after, she was quite recovered. In the above case, 
I was not witness to the deleterious effect of the poison on the 
patient ; but saw the snake after it was killed. 

CASE IV. 

In July 1784, the wife of a servant of mine was bitten by a 
Cobra de Capcllo on the out-side of the little toe of her right foot. 
In a few minutes she became convulsed, particularly about the jaws 
and throat, with a continued gnashing of the teeth. She at first 
complaitied of a numbness extending from the wound upwards ; 
but no ligature was applied to the limb. About sixty drops of the 
Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to her in water, by forcing open 
her mouth, which was strongly convulsed : in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, vVhen the cofivulsions left her ; and in three 
more she became sensible, and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of the spirit had also been applied to the wound. The 
snake was killed and brought to me, which proved to be a Cobra de 
Capello, 

CASE V. 

As it is generally believed that the venom of snakes is more 
malignant during hot dry weather than at any other season, the 
following case, which occurred in the month of July 1788, when the 
weather was extremely hot, no rain, excepting a slight shower, 
having fallen for many months, may not be unworthy of notice : — 

A servant belonging to an Officer at Juanpoor, was bitten by 
snake on the leg, about two inches above the outer ankle. As the 
accident happened in the evening, he could not see what species of 
snake it was. He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, 
but was in a few minutes in such exquisite torture from pain, which 
extended up his body and to his head, that he soon became 
dizzy and senseless. On being informed of the accident, I sent my 
servant with a phial of the Volatile Caustic Alkali, who found him, 
when he arrived, quite torpid, with the saliva running out of his 
mouth, and his jaws so fast locked, as to render it necessary to use 
an instrument to open them, and administer the medicine. About 
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forty drops of the Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to him in water, 
and applied to the wound ; and the same dose repeated a few minutes 
after. In about half an hour he was perfectly recovered. On ex- 
amining the part bitten, 1 could discover the marks of thr@e fangs ; 
two on one side, and one on the other; and, from the distance they 
were asunder, I should judge it a large snake. More than ten 
minutes did not appear to have elapsed from the time of his being 
bitten till the tpedicine was administered. The wounds healed 
immediately, and he was able to attend to his duty the next day. 
Though the species of snake was not ascertained, yet I judge from 
the flow of saliva from the mouth, convulsive spasms of the jaws 
and throat, as well as from the marks of three fangs, that'it must 
Cobra de Capello ; and, though I have met* with five 
and six fangs of different sizes in snakes of that species, I never 
observed the marks of more than two having been applied in biting 
in any other case which came within my knowledge. 

CASE VI. 

In September 1786, a servant belonging to Captain S , 

who was then at Benares, was bitten in the leg by a large Cobra de 
Capello. He saw the snake coming towards him, with his neck 
spread out in a very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him ; but, before he could get out of his way, the snake seized hjm 
by the leg, and secured his hold for some time, as if he had not been 
able to extricate his teeth. Application was immediately made to 
his master for a remedy, who sent to consult me; but, before I anived, 
had given him a quantity of sweet oil, which he drank. So soon as 
I saw him, I directed the usual dose of Volatile Caustic Alkali to 
be given, which fortunately brought away the oil from his stomach, 
or it is probable that the stimulating efiect of the Volatile Spirit 
would have been so much blunted by it, as to have become ineffi- 
cacious ; a sacond dose was immediately administered, and some 
time after, a third. The man recovered in the course of a few hours. As 
oil is frequently administered as a remedy in the bite of snakes, I think 
it necessary to caution against the use of it with the Volatile Alkali, 
as Jt blunts the stimulating quality of the spirit and renders it useless. 

Of the numerous species of snakes which I have met with, npt 
above six wet« provided with poisonous fangs ; though 1 have ex- 
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amined many which have been considered by the natives as danger- 
t)us, without being able to discover any thing noxious in them. 

The following is an instance of the deleterious effect of the 
bite of a snake, called by the natives Krait, a species of the Boa, 
which I have frequently met with in this part of the country 

CASE VII. 

On the* 1 6th September 1788, a man was brought to me who 
had been bitten by snake, with the marks of two fangs on two of 
his toes 3 he was said to have been bitten above an hour before I 
saw him : he was perfectly sensible, but complained of great pain 
in the parts bitten, with an unusual languor. I immediately gave 
him thirty drops of the Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit in water, and 
applied some of it to the wounds. In a few minutes he became 
easier, and in about half an hour was carried away by his friends, 
with perfect confidence in his recovery, without having taken a 
second dose of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to have 
been necessary ; but, whether frona- the effect of the bite of the snake, 
or the motion of the dooly on which he was carried, I know not ; 
but he became sick at the stomach, threw up the medicine, and 
died in about a quarter of an hour after. The man said that the 
snake came up to him while he was sitting on the ground ; and that 
he put him away with his hand once, but that he turned about and 
bit him, as described. The snake was brought to me which I ex- 
amined : it was about two feet and a half long, of a lightish brown 
colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated from end to end, 
with 208 abdominal, and forty-six tail scuta. I have met with sev- 
eral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet in length ; it had 
two poisonous fangs in the upper jaw, which lay naked, with their 
points without the upper lip. It does not spread its neck, like the Cobra 
de Capello, when enraged ; but is very active and quick in its motion. 

I have seen instances of persons bitten by snakes, who have 
been so long without assistance, that, when they have been brought 
to me, they have not been able to swallow, from convulsions of the 
throat and fauces, which is, I observe, a constant symptom of the 
bite of the Cobra de Capello : and indeed J have had many persons 
brought to me who had been dead some time ; but never knew an 
instance of the Volatile Caustic Alkali failing in its effect, where 
the patient has been able to swallow it. 



XIX. 

On some ROMAN COINS found at Nelore. 

To the President of the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, 

5 HAVE the honour to present you with an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Alexander Davidson^ late Governor of Madras, giving an 
account of some Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore, 
together with a drawing of them copied from one transmitted by 
Mr. Davidson ; which, I imagine, may be acceptable to the Asiatic 
Society. 

I have thd honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

S. DAVIS. 


Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 



Extract a Letter Alexander Davidson, Esq. 
Dated Madras, July 12, 1787 . 


PEASANT near NelSr, about too miles north-west of Madras, 
was ploughing on the side of a stony craggy hill : his plough was 
obstructed by some brick-work : he dug, and discovered the remains 
of a small IJindii temple, under which a little pot was found with 
Roman Coins and Medals of the second century. 

He sold them as old gold ; and many no doubt were melted, 
but the Nhwdb Aminil Umard recovered upwards of thirty of them. 
This happened while I was Governor ; and I had the choice of two 
out of the whole. I chose an Adrian and Faustina. 



Some of the Trojans were in good preservation. Many of the 
Coins could not have been in circulation: they were all of the purest 
gold, and many of them as fresh and beautiful as if they had come 
from the mint but yesterday. Some were much defaced and per- 
forated, and had probably been worn as ornaments on the arm, and 
others pending from the neck. 

I send you drawings of my two coins, and have no objection to 
your publishing an account of then in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society. I received my information respecting them from 
the young Nawdb ; and if ray name be necessary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, you have my permission to use it. 
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On Two Hindu Festivals, and the Indian Spitinx. 
By the late Colonel Pearse, May 12, 1785 . 


(J BEG leave to point out to the Society, that the Sunday before 
last was the festival of Bhavdni, which is annually celebrated by 
the GopaSy and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for use or 
profit. On this feast they visit gardens, erect a pole in the fields, 
and adorn it with pendants and garlands. The Sunday before last 
was our first of May^ on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class of people in England^ where it is well known to be a re- 
lique of ancient superstition in that country : it should seem, there- 
fore, that the religion of the ‘feast and the old religion of Britain 
had a strong affinity. Bhavdni has another festival ; but that is not 
kept by any one set of Hindus in particular, and this is appropriated 
to one class of people. This is constantly held on the ninth pf 
Baisdeh; which does not always fall on our first of May^ as it did 
this year. Those members of the Society who are acquainted with 
the rules which regulate the festivals, may be able to give better 
information concerning this point. I only mean to point out the 
resemblance of the rites performed here and in England^ but must 
leave abler hands to investigate the matter further, if it should be 
thought deserving of the trouble. I find that the festival which I 
have mentioned, is one of the most ancient among the Hindus, 

II. During the Hu/if when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class, one subject of diversion is to send people on 
errands and expeditions, that are to end in disappointment, and 
raise a laugh at the expense of the person sent. The Hull is al- 
ways in March, and the last day is the greatest holiday. All the 
Hindus who are on that day at J aganndl h, are entitled to certain 
distinctions, which they hold to be of such importance, that I found 
it expedient to stay there till the end of the festival ; and I am of 
opinion, and so are the rest of the officers, that I saved above five 
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hundred men by the delay. The origin of the mii seems lost fti 
antiquity ; and 1 have not been able to pick up the smallest ac. 
count of It. 

If the rites of May-day show any affinity between the religion 
of England in times past and that of the Hindus in these times, may 
not the custom of making April-fools^ on the first of that month, 
indicate some traces of the Hdli? I have never yet heard any ac- 
count of the origin of the English custom ; but it is unquestionably 
very ancient, and is still kept up even in great towns, though less 
in them than in the country. With us it is chiefly confined to the 
lower classes of people ; but in India high and low join in it ; and 
the late Shufdul Daulah, I am told, was very fond of making 'mii- 
fools, though he was a Muselman of the highest rank. They carry 
it here so far, as to send letters making appointments in the names 
of persons who, it is known, must be absent from their house at 
the time fixed on ; and the laugh is always in proportion to the 
trouble given. 
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til. At Jaganndfh I found the Sphinx of the Egyptians^ and 
present the Society with a drawing of It. Murdri Pandit^ who was 
deputy Pmjddr of attended my detachment on the part of 

the Makrdttas, He is now the principal Faujddr^ and is much of the 
gentleman : a man of learning, and very intelligent. From him 1 
learned that the Sphinx, here called Singh, is to appear at the end 
of the world, and, as soon as he is born, will prey on an elephant. 
He is, therefore, figured seizing an elephant in his claws, and the 
elephant is made small, to show that the Singh, even a moment after 
his birth, will be very large in proportion to it 

When I told Murdri the Egyptians worshipped the bull and 
chose the God by black mark on his tongue, and that they adored 
birds and trees, he immediately exclaimed : “ their religion then 
“ was the same with ours ; for we also choose our sacred dulls by the 
“ saffie marks ; we reverence the hansa, the garura, and other birds ; 
we respect the pippal and the vata among trees, and the tulasl 
among shrubs ; but as for opions (which I had mentioned) they 
are eaten by low men, and are fitter to be eaten than worshipped/* 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Without presuming to question the authority of Murdri 
Pandit, I can only that several Brdhmajis now in Bengal^ have 
seen the figure at Jogamidfk, where one of the gates is called 
Smhadwdr ; and they assure me, that they always considered it as 
a mere representation of a Lion seizing a young elephant ; nor do 
they know, they say, any sense for the word Sihha, but a Lion, such 
as Mr. Hastings kept near his garden. The Iluli, called HSldcd 
in the V^das,^\\A Fhalgiitsavam commoo Sanscrit books, is* the 
festival of the vernal season, Naurnz of the Persians. 


H I 
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A short Description of Carnicobar, hy Mr. G. Hamilton. 
Communicated by Mr. Zoffany. 


island, of which I propose to give a succinct account, is the 
northernmost of that cluster in the Bay of Bengal^ wliich goes by 
the name of the Nicobars. It is low, of a round figure, about forty 
miles in circumference, and appears at a distance as if entirely co- 
vered with trees •. however, there are several well-cleared and de- 
lightful sports upon it The soil is a black kind of clay, and 
marshy. It produces in great abundance, and with little care, most 
of the tropical fruits, such as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, co- 
coa-nuts, and areca-nuts ; also excelfent yams,and a root called cachu. 
The only four-footed animals upon the island are hogs, dogs, large 
rats, and an animal of the lizard kind, but large, called by the natives 
iolonqui ; these frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The only 
kind of poultry are hens, and those not in great plenty. There 
are abundance of snakes, of many different kinds ; and the inhabi- 
tants frequently die of their bit *s. The timber upon the island is 
of many sorts, in great plenty, and >me of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing ships. 

The natives are low in stature, but very well made, and surpriz- 
ingfy active and strong ; they are capper-coloured, and their fea- 
tures have a cast of the Malay ; quite the reverse of elegant. The 
women, in particular, are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair 
short, and the women have their heads shaved quite bare, and 
wear no covering but a short petticoat, made of a sort of rush or 
dry grass, which reaches half way down the thigh. This grass is 
not interwoven, but hangs lound the person something like the 
thatching of a house. Such of them as have received presents of 
cloth-petticoats from the ships, commonly tie them round imme- 
diately under the arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
strip of cloth about the middle, in which they wrap up their privi- 
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ties so tight, that there hardly is any appearance of thein. Tlie 
ears of both sexes are pierced when young, and by squeezing into 
the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy weights of idiells,. 
they contrive to render them wide, and disagreeable to look at. 
They are naturally disposed to be good humoured and gay, and 
are very fond of sitting at table with Europeans, where they eat 
every thing that is set before them ; and they eat most enormously. 
They do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers of arrack 
as long as they can see. A great part of their time isspent in feast- 
ing and dancing. When a feast is held at any village, every one 
that chooses goes uninvited, for they are utter strangers toceremonj'. 
At those feasts they eat immense quantities of pork, which is their 
favourite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed upon the 
cocoa-nut kernel and sea-water ; indeed all their domestic animals, 
fowls, dogs, 8:c. are fed upon the same. They have likewise plenty 
of small sea-hsh which they strike very dexterously with lances, 
wading into the sea about knee deep. Tltey are sure of killing a 
very small fish at ten or twelve yards distance. They eat 
the pork almost raw, giving it only a hasty grill over a quick fire. 
They roast a fowl, by running a piece of wood tivougb it, by way 
of spit, and holding it over a brisk fire, until the feathers are burnt 
off, when it is ready for eating, in their taste. They never drink 
water; only cocoa-nut milk and a liquor called soura, which oozes 
from the cocoa-nut tree after cutting off the young sprouts or flowers. 
This they suffer to ferment before it is used, and then it is intoxi- 
cating, to which quality they add much by their method of drink- 
ing it, by sucking it slowly through a small straw. After eating, the 
young men and women, who are fancifully drest with leaves, go to 
dancing, and the old people surround them smoking tobacco and 
drinking The dancers, while performing, sing some of their 

tunes, which are far from wanting liarmony, and to whicb they keep 
exact time. Of musical instruments they have only one kind, and 
that the simplest. It is a hollow bamboo about 2^ feet long and 
three inches in diameter; along the outside of which there is stretch- 
ed from end to end a single string made of the threads of a split 
cane ; and the place under the string is hollowed a little, to prevent, 
it from touching. This instrument is played upon in the same 
manner as a guitar. It is capable of producing but few notes ; the 
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performer however makes it speak harmoniously, and generaMjr 
accompanies it with the voice. 

What they know of physic is small and sunple. I had once 
occasion to see an operation in surgery performed on the toe of a 
young girl, who bad been stung by a scorpion or centipee. The 
wound was attended with a considerable swelling, and the little 
patient seemed in great pain. One of the natives produced the 
under jaw of a small fish, which was long, and planted with two 
rows of teeth as sharp as needles ; taking this in one hand, and a 
small stick by way of hammer in the other, he struck the teeth 
three or four times into the swelling, and made it bleed freely ; the 
toe was then bound up with certain leaves,, and next day the child 
was running about perfectly well. 

Their houses are generally built upon the beach in villages of 
fifteen or twenty houses each ; and each house contains a family of 
twenty persons and upwards. These habitations are raised upon 
wooden pillars about ten feet from the ground ; they are round 
and, having no windows, look like bee-hives, covered with thatch. 
The entry is through a trap-door below, where the family mount by 
a ladder, which is drawn up at night. This manner of building is 
intended to secure the houses from being infested with snakes and 
rats ; and for that purpose the pillars are bound round with a 
smooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able to 
mount ; besides which, each piilar has a broad round flat piece of 
wood near the top of it, the projecting of which effectually prevents 
the further progress of such vermin as may i)ave passed the leaf. 
The flooring is made with thin strips of bamboos, laid at such dis- 
tances from one another as to leave free admission for light and 
air : and the inside is neatly fluisbed and decorated with fishing 
lances, nets, &c. 

The art of making cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the 
inhabitants of this island ; what they have is got from the ships 
that come to trade in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which 
are reckoned the finest in this part of India), they will accept of but 
few articles ; what they chiefly wish for is cloth of different colours, 
hatchets and hanger-blades, which they use in cutting down the 
nuts. Tobacco and arrack they are very fond of ; but except these 
in presents. They have no money of their own, nor will they 
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allow any value to the coin of other countries, further than as they 
happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young women some- 
times hanging Strings of ctbllars about their necks. However, they 
are good judges of gold and silver ; and it is no easy matter to 
impose baser metals upon them as such. 

They purchase a much larger quantity of cloth than is con- 
sumed upon their own island. This is intended for the Choury 
market. Choury is a small island to the southward of theirs, to 
which a large fleet of their boats sails every }'^ear about the month 
kA November, to exchange cloth for for they cannot make 

these themselves. This voyage they perform by the help of the 
sun and stars, for they know nothing of the compass. 

In their disposition there are two remarkable qualities. One 
is their entire neglect of compliment and ceremony, and the other, 
their aversion to dishonesty. A Carnicoharian travelling to a distant 
village upon business or amusement, passes through many towns 
in his way without perhaps speaking to any one : if he is hungry 
or tired, he goes up Into the nearest house, and helps himself to what 
he wants, and sits till he is rested, without taking the smallest notice 
of any of the family, unless he has business or news to communi- 
cate. Theft or robbery is so very rare amongst them, that a man 
going out of his house, never takes away his ladder, or shuts his 
door, but leaves it open for any body to enter that pleases, without 
the least apprehen.sion of having any thing stolen from him. 

Their intercourse with strangers is so frequent, that they have 
acquired in general the barbarous language of the Portuguese, so 
common over /W/a; their own longue has a sound quite different 
from most others, their words being pronounced with a kind of stop, 
or catch in the throat, at every syllable. The few following words 
will serve to shew those who are acquainted with other Indmn 
languages, whether there is any similitude between them. 


A man, 

Kegonias 

To eat. 

To drink, 

Gnia* 

A woman, 

Kecanna* 

Okk. 

A child, 

Chu, 

Yams, 

T'owla. 

To laugh, 

Ayehur, 

To weep, 

Poing. 

A canoe, 

A house, 

App. 

A pine-apple, 

Frung. 

Albamim, 

To sleep. 

Loom horn 

A fowl, 

Haydm, 

A dog, 

T aviam. 

A hog, 

Mown, 

ifire, 

Tamia. 

Fish, 

Ka. 

Rain, 

Koomra. 
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They have no notion of a God ; but they believe finnly m the 
Devil>and worship him from fear. In every village there is a high 
pole erected with long strings of ground->rattafis hanging from it, 
which, it is said, has the virtue to keep him at a distance. When 
they see any signs of an approaching storm, they imagine that the 
Devil intends them a visit ; upon which many superstitious cere- 
monies are performed. The people of every village march round 
their own boundaries, and fix up at different distances small sticks 
split at the top, into which split they put a piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is 
meant as a peace-offering to the Devil, or a scarcecrow to frighten 
him away, does not appear. 

When a man dies, all his live stock, cloth, hatchets, fishing- 
lances, and in short every moveable thing he possessed is buried 
with him ; and his death is mourned by the whole village. In one 
view, this is an excellent custom, seeing it prevents all disputes 
about the property of the deceased amongst his relations. His wife 
must conform to custom, by having a joint cut off from one of her 
fingers ; and, if she refuses this, she must submit to have a deep 
notch cut in one of the pillars of her house. 

I was once present at the funeral of an old woman. When 
we went into the house, which had belonged to the deceased, we 
found it full of her female relations ; some of them were employed 
in wrapping up the corpse in leaves and cloth, and others tearing 
to pieces all the cloth which had belonged to her. In another house 
hard by, the men of the village, with a great many others from the 
neighbouring towns, were sitting drinking soura and smoking 
tobacco. In the mean time two stout young fellows were busy dig- 
ging a grave in the sand near the house. When the women had 
done with the corpse, they set up a most hideous howl, upon which 
the people began to assemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the house to bring down the body ; in doing this they were 
much interrupted by a young man, Sbn to the deceased, who en- 
deavoured with all his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, 
he clung round the body, and was carried to the grave along with 
it : there, after a violent struggle, he was turned away and conduct- 
ed back to the house. The corpse now put into the grave, and 
the lashings which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live stock 
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which had been the property of the deceased, consisting of about 
half a dozen hogs and as many fowls, was killed, and flung in 
above it. A man then approached with a bunch of leaves stuck 
upon the end of a pole, which he swept two or three times gently 
along the corpse, and then the grave was filled up, During the 
ceremony, the women continued to make the most horrible vocal 
concert imaginable : the men said nothing. A few days afterwards, 
a kind of monument was erected over the grave, with a pole upon 
it, to which long strips of cloth of different colours were hung. 

Polygamy is not known among them ; and their punishment 
of adultery is not less severe than effectual. They cut, from the 
man’s offending member, a piece of the foreskin proportioned to 
the frequent commission or enormity of the crime, * 

Tliere seems to subsist among them a perfect equality. A few 
persons, from their age, have a little more respect paid to them ; 
but there is no appearence of authority one over another. Their 
society seems bound rather by mytual obligations continually con- 
ferred and received : the simplest and best of all ties. 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are said to be Cannibals. 
The people of Carnicobar have a tradition among them, that several 
canoes came from Andaman many years ago, and that the crews 
were all armed, and committed great depredations, and killed 
several of the Nicobarians, It appears at first remarkable, that there 
should be such a wide difference between the manners of the inha- 
bitants of islands so near to one another ; the Andamans being 
savage Cannibals^ and the others, the most harmless inoffensive 
people possible. But it is accounted for by the following historical 
anecdote, which, I have been assured, is matter of fact. Shortly 
after the Portuguese had discovered the passage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope^ one of their ships, on board of which were a 
number of Mozambique negroes, was lost on the Andaman islands, 
which were till then uninliabited. The blacks remained In the 

island and settled there: the made a small shallop, in 

which they sailed to Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar islands 
were peopled from the opposite main and the coast of Pegu ; In 
proof of which, the Nicobar and Pegti languages are said, by those 
acquainted with the latter, to have much resemblance, 
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The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India. 
By the President. 


greatest, if not the only, obstacle to the progress of know- 
ledge in these provinces, except in those branches of it which 
belong immediately to our several professions, is our want of 
leisure fo^ general researches ; and, as Archimedes, who was happily 
master of his time, had not space enough to move the greatest 
weight with the smallest force, thus we, who have ample space 
for our inquiries, really want time for the pursuit of them. “ Give 
“ me a place to stand on, said the great mathematician, and I 
*' will move the whole earth *. ” Xiive us time, we may say, for our 
investigations, and we will transfer to Europe all the sciences, arts^ 
and literature of Asia, Not to have despaired/' however, was 
thought a degree of merit in the Roman General, even though he 
was defeated ; and, having some hope that others may occasionally 
find more leisure, than it wii! ever, at least in this country, be ray 
lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propose a work, from which very 
curious information, and possibly very solid advantage, may be 
derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly known to 
European botanists, and with the virtues of which they are wholly 
unacquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the forests of India. 
The A rnandsh, an excellent vocabulary of the Sawrtrr/r language, 
contains in one chapter the names of about three hundred medici- 
nal vegetables ; the MIdini may comprize many more; and the 
Dravydbhidhdna, or Dictionary of Natural Productions, includes, I 
believe, a far greater number; the properties of which are distinctly 
related in medical tracts of approved authority. Now the first step, 
in compiling a treatise on the plants of India, should be to write 
their true names in Roman letters, according to the r^ost accurate 
orthography, and in Sanscrit preferably to any vulgar dialect ; be- 
cause a learned language is fixed in books, while popular idioms 
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are m constant fluctuation, and will not perhaps, be understood a 
century hence by the inhabitants of these Indian territories, whom 
future botanists may'consfilt on the common appellations of trees 
and flowers. The childish denominations of plants from the per- 
sons who first described them, ought wholly to be rejected • for 
Chainpaca and Hinna seem to me not only more elegant, but far 
properer, designations of an Indian and an Arabian plant, than 
Michelia and Lawsonia ; nor can I see without pain, that the great 
Swedish botanist considered it as the snpreme and 07 ily reward of 
labour in this part of natural history, to preserve a name by hang- 
ing it on a blossom, and that he declared this mode of promoting 
and adorning botany, worthy of being continued with holy rever- 
ence^ though so high an honour, lie says, ought to be confcjTed with 
chaste reserve^ and not prostituted for the purpose of conciliating the 
good-will, or etetnizing the memory, of any but his chosen follozvers ; 
no, not even of saints. His list of an hundred and fifty such names 
clearly shows, that his excellent works are the true basis of his just 
celebrity, which would have been feebly supported by the stalk of 
the Linncea. From what proper name the Plantain is called Musa^ 
I do not know ; but it seems to be the Dutch pronunciation of the 
Arabic word for that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to have 
appeared in his list ; though, in my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the muster-roll. As to the system of Linnaeus, it is the 
system of Nature, subordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders, of which he hath given a rough skelch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the distribution of vege- 
tables into classes, according to the number, length, and position of 
the stamens and pistils, and of those classes into kinds and species, 
according to certain marks of discrimination, will ever be found the 
detest and most convenient of methods, and should therefore be 
studiously observed in the work, which I now suggest ; but I must 
be forgiven, if I propose to reject the Linncean appellations of the 
twenty-four classes, because, although they appear to be Greek, 
(and, if they really were so, that alone might be thought a sufficient 
objection) yet in truth they are not Greek, nor even formed by 
analogy to the language of Grecians ; for Polygamos, Monand/os, 
and the rest of that form, are both masculine and feminine ; Polyan- 
dria, in the abstract, never occurs, and Polyandrion means a 

I I 
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public cemitery ; dicscia and diceciis are not found in books of 
authority ; nor, if they were, would they be derived from dis, but 
from diat which would include the tricscia ; let me add that the 
tweljth and thirteenth classes are ill distinguished by their appella- 
tions, independently of other exceptions to them, since the real 
distinction between them consists not so much in the number of 
their staments, as in the place^ where they are inserted ; and that 
Wit fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately discriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical analogy, since there 
are but two powers, or two diversities of length in each of those 
classes. Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inaccurately denote 
a flower of the twelfth class ; but such a compound would still 
savour c^f'barbarism or pedantry ; and the best way to amend such 
a system of words is to efface it, and supply its place by a more 
simple nomenclature, which may easily be found. Numerals may 
be used for the eleven first classes, the former of two numbers 
being always appropriated to Witjtamens, and the latter to the 
pistils. Short phrases, as on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle, 
two longy four long from one base, from two or many, bases, with 
anthers connected, on the pistils, in two floivcrs, in two distinct plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will answer every purpose of discri- 
mination ; but I do not offer this as a perfect substitute for the 
words, which I condemn. The allegory of sexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be discarded, as unbe- 
coming the gravity of mcii, who, while they search for truth, have 
no business to inflame their iinaginaiions , and, while they profess 
to give descriptions, have nothing to do with metaphors. Few 
passages in Aloisia, the most impudent book ever composed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred-forty-sixth 
number of the Botanical Philosophy, and the broad comment of 
its grave autlior, who dares, like Octavius in his epigram, to speak 
with Roman simplicity ; nor can the Linncean description of 
the Arum, and many other plants, be read in English without 
exciting ideas which the occasion does not require. Hence it is 
that no well-born and well-educated woman can be advised to 
amuse herself with botany as it is now explained, though a more ele- 
gant and delightful study, or one more likely to assist and embellish 
other female accomplishments, could not possibly be recommended! 
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When the Sanscrit names of the Indicnt plants have been cor- 
rectly written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated 
to each, the fresh plants themselves, procured in their respective 
seasons, must be concisely, but accurately, classed and described ; 
after which their several uses in medicine, diet, or manufactures, 
maybe collected with the assistance of Hindu physicians, from 
the medical books in Sanscrit^ and their accounts either disaproved 
or established by repeated experiments, as fast as they can be 
made with exactness. 

By way of example, I annex the descriptions of five Indian 
plants ; but am unable, at this season, to re-examine them, and 
wholly despair of leisure to exhibit others, of which I have collect- 
ed the names, and most of which 1 have seen in blossom^ 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Base. 

Cah Five-parted, thick ; letiflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Stanu From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five shorter, 
sterile. In some flowers, the stamens longer. 

Pist. Style cylindric. 

Peric. A capsule, with five cells, many-seeded. 

Seeds. Roundish, compressed, winged. 

Leaves. Of many different shapes. 

Uses, The quality refrigerant. 

One flower, steeped a whole night in a glass of water, forms a 
cooling mucilage of use in virulent gonorrheeas. The Muchticunda 
called also Pichtica, is exquisitely fragrant : its calyx is covered 
with an odoriferous dust * and the dried flowers in fine powder, 
taken as snuff, are said, in a Sanscrit book, almost instantaneously 
to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of Linnmis, 

II. BILVA OR MA'LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal Four or five cleft beneath, 
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Cof. Four or five petals ; mostly reflex. 

Stum, Forty to forty-eight filaments ; anthers mostly erect. 

Pht. Germ roundish ; Style smooth; short ; Stigma clubbed. 

Peric. A spheroidal berry, very large ; many-seeded. 

Seeds, Toward the surface ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 

Leaves, Ternate ; common petiole long ; leaflets subovate ; 
obtusely notched with short petioles; some almost lanced. 

Stem, Armed with sharp thorns. 

Uses, The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic ; in taste deli- 
cious, in fragrance exquisite : its aperient and detersive quality, 
and its efficacy in removing habitual costiveness, having been 
proved by constant experience. The mucus of the seed is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement. 

Note, This fruit is called Srip'hala^ because it sprang, say the 
Indian poets, from the milk of Sri, the Goddess of Abundance, who 
bestowed it on mankind at the request of Isivara, whence he alone 
wears a chaplet of Bilva flowers : to him only the Hindus offer 
them ; and, when they see any of them fallen on the ground, they 
take them up with reverence, and carry them to his temple. From 
the first blossom of this plant, that I could inspect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the same class with the Dario, because the fila- 
ments appeared to be distributed in five sets ; but in all that I have 
since examined, they are perfectly distinct 

HI. SRINGATACA. 


Four and One. 

Cal, Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 

Cor, Four petals. 

Siam, Anthers kidney-'shaped. 

Pist, Germ roundish ; Style long, os the filaments ; Stigma 
clubbed. 

Seed, A Nut with four opposite angles (two of them Sharp 
thorns) formed by the Calyx, 

Leaves, Those which float on the water arc rhomboidal ; the two 
upper sides unequally notched, the two lower, right lines. Their peti- 
oles, buoyed up by spindle-shaped spongy substances, not bladders. 

Root, Knotty, like coral, 
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Uses. The fresh kernel, in sweetness and delicac3% equals 
that of the filbered. A mucus, secreted by minute glands, covers 
the wet leaves, which are considered as cooling. 

Note. It seems to be the floating Trapa of Linnaeus. 

IV. PU'TICARAJA. 

Ten and One. 


Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Pcric. A thorny legumen ; two seeds. 

Leaves. Oval, pinnated. 

Stein. Armed. 

Uses, The seeds are very bitter, and, perhaps, tonic ; since 
one of them, bruised and given in two doses, will, as the Hindus 
assert, cure an intermittent fever. 

V. MADHU'CA. \See Vol, /. Page joo ) 

Many% not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four or five-leaved. 

Cor.* One-petaled. Tube inflated, fleshy. Border nine, or ten, 
parted. 

Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, acute, sub- 
villous. 

Pist. Germ roundisli ; Style long, awl-shaped. 

Peric. A Drupe^ with two or three Nuts ? 

Leaves. Oval, somewhat pointed. 

Uses. The tubes^ esculent, nutritious ; yielding, by distillation, 
an inebriating spirit, which, if the sale of it were duly restrained 
by law, might be applied to good purposes. A useful oil is express- 
ed from the seed. 

Note. It resembles the Bassia of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work which I recommend ; 
but even the specimen which I exhibit, might, in skilful hands, 
have been more accurate. Engravings of the plants may be annexed ; 
but I have more than once experienced, that the best anatomical 
and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and sometimes a very 
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false notion of the objects which they were intended to represent. 
As we learn a new language by reading approved compositions in 
it with tlie aid of a Grammcr and Dictionary, so we can only study 
with effect the natural history of vegetables by analysing the plants 
themselves with the Philosophia Botanica, which is the Grammar^ 
and the Genera et Species Planiarunty which may be considered as 
the Dictionary y of that beautiful language, in which nature would 
teach us what plants we must avoid as noxious, and what wc must 
cultivate as salutary, for that the qualities of plants are in some degree 
connected with the 7iaUiral orders and classes of them, a number of 
instances would abundantly prove. 
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On the Dissection of the Pangolin, in a Letter to 
General Carnac from Adam Burt, Esq, 
Communicated hy the General. 

Sir, 

4N compliance with your desire, I most willingly do myself the 
honour to present to you my observations and reflection^ on the 
dissection of one of those animals, of which we have a print, with 
a very short account, in the First Volume Transactions of 

the Asiatic Society, The animal, from which that likeness has been 
taken, was sent by Mr. Leslie^ from chitray to the President Sir 
William Jones, It is distinguished in the Transactions by a name, 
which I do not at present remember ; but probably the animal is of 
the same ^enus with the manisy as described in the former edition 
of the Encyclopccdia Britannicay or, perhaps, not different from the 
P an f^olin of Buff on. 

The representation of this animal in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society y makes it unnecessary for me to enter into any general des- 
cription of its external figure and appearance. There are on each 
foot five claws, of which the outer and inner are small when com- 
pared with the other three. There are no distinct toes ; but each 
nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely 
inoffensive. It has no teeth ; and its feet are unable to gfrasp. 
Hence it would appear that Nature, having furnished it with a coat 
of mail for its protection, has, with some regard to justice, denied 
it the powers of acting with hostility against its fellow creatures. 
The nails are well adapted for digging in the ground ; and the 
animal is so dexterous in eluding its enemies by concealing itself in 
holes and among rocks, that it is extremely difficult to procure one. 

The upper jaw is covered with a cross cartilaginous ridge, which 
though apparently not at all suited to any purposes of masticl^e^ 
may, by increasing the surface of the palate, extend the sense of 
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taste. The cesophagus admitted my fore-finger with ease. The 
tongue at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the size of the 
little finger, from whence it tapers to a ponit. The animal at plea- 
sure protrudes this member a great way from the mouth. The 
tongue arises from the ensiform cartilage, and the contiguous mus- 
cles of the belly, and passes in form of a round distinct muscle 
from over the stomach, through the thorax, immediately under the 
sternum ; and interior to the windpipe in the throat. When dissect- 
ed out, the tongue could be easily elongated so as to reach more 
than the length of the animal, exclusive of its tail. There is a 
cluster of salivary glands seated around the tongue, as it enters the 
mouth. These will necessarily be compressed by the action of the 
tongue ; so as occasionally to supply a plentiful flow of their 
secretion. 

The stomach is cariilaginotesy and analogous to that of the 
gallinaceous tribe of birds. It was filled with small stones and 
gravel, which in this part of the country, are almost universally cal- 
careous. The inner sui face of the stomach was rough to the feel, 
and formed into folds, the interstices of which were filled with a 
frothy secretion. The guts w'cre filled with a sandy pulp, in which, 
however, were interspersed a few distinct small stones. No vestiges 
of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole/r/Vz/ii? 

The gall-bladder was distended with a fluid, resembling in 
colour and consistence the dregs of beer. 

The subject was a female : its dugs were two, seated on the 
breast. The uterus and organs of generation were evidently those 
of a viviparous animal. 

Forcibly struck with tiie phenomena which this quadruped ex- 
hibited, my imagination at once ovcrlcr.pcd the boundaries by which 
sciense endeavours to circumscribe the pioductions and the ways of 
Nature ; and believing with BuffoHy qitc tout cc qui petit etre csty I did 
not hesitate to conjecture, that this animal might possibly derive 
its nourishment from mineral substances. This idea I accordingly 
hazarded in an address to Colonel Kid. The spirit of inquiry, natu- 
ral to that gentleman, could be ill satisfied by ideas thrown out ap- 
parently at random ; and he soon called on me to explain my 
opinion, and its foundation. 

Thougii we have perhaps no elear idea of the manner in which 
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vegetables extract their nourishment from earth, yet the fact being 
so, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that some animal may 
derive nutriment by a process somewhat similar. It appears to me, 
that facts produced by Sp(illan:sani directly invalidate the experi- 
ments, from which he has drawn the inference, that fowls swallow 
stones merely from stupidity ; and t!.at such substances arc alto- 
gether unnecessary to those animals. He reared fowls, witliout 
permitting them ever to swallow sand or stones ; but he also estab- 
lished the fact, that carnivorous animals may beconne frugivoroiis ; 
and herbrvorous animals may come to live on flesh. A wood-pid- 
geon he brought to thrive on putrid meat. The experiment on 
fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, that we have it in our 
power by habits to alter the natural constitution of animals. Again 
the eminent investigator of truth found, that fowls died when fed 
on stones alone ; but surely that fact is far short of proving that 
such substances are not agreeable to the original purposes of nature 
in the digestive process of these animals. When other substances 
shall have been detected in the stomach of this animal, my infer- 
ence, from what I have seen, must necessarily fall to the ground. 
But if, like other animals with muscular and cartilaginous stomachs, 
this singular quadruped consumes grain, it must be surprising that 
no vestige of such food was found present in the whole alimentary 
canal, since in that thinly inhabited country, the wild animals are 
free to feed without intrusion from man. Nor can it be inferred 
from the structure of the stomach, that this animal lives on ants or 
on insects. Animals devoured as food, though of considerable 
size and solidity, with a proportionally small extent of surface to be 
acted on by the gastric juice and the action of the stomach, are readily 
dissolved and digested by animals possessing not a cartilaginous, but 
a membranaceous stomach ; as for instance, a frog in that of a snake. 

In the stomach many minerals are soluble, and the most active 
things which we can swallow. Calcareous substances are readily 
acted on. Dr. Priestly has asked, May not phlogistic matter be tlie 
most essential part of the food and support of both vegetable and 
“animal bodies ? I confess, that Dr. finding cause to pro- 

pose the question, inclines me to suppose that tlie affirmative to t 
may be true. Earth seems to be the basis of all animal matter. Ti e 
growth of the bones must be attended v]^th a constant supply ; anO m 
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the human species there is a copious discharge of calcareous matter 
thrown out by the kidneys and salivary glands. May not the qua- 
druped in question derive phlogiston from earth ? salt, from mineral 
substances ? And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinking water, 
what else is necessary to the subsistence of his corporeal machine ? 

Considering the scaly covering of this animal, we may conceive 
that it may be at least necessary for its existence, on that account, 
to imbibe a greater proportion of earth than is necessary to other 
animals. It may deserve consideration, that birds are covered 
with feathers, which in their constituent principles approach to the 
nature of horn and bone. Of these animals the gallinaceous tribe 
swallow stones ; and the carnivorous ta4<e in the feathers ai>d bones 
of their prey : the latter article is known to be soluble in the mem- 
branaceous stomachs ; and hence is a copious supply of the earthy 
principles. In truth, I do not know that any thing is soluble in the 
stomach of animals, which may not be thence absorbed into their 
circulating system ; and nothing Can be so absorbed without affect- 
ing the whole constitution. 

What I have here stated is all that I could advance to the Colo- 
nel ; but my opinion has been since not a little confirmed, by ob- 
serving the report of experiments by M, Bniqifa(clli of Pavia, on 
the authority of M. Crell, by which we learn, tluit some birds have 
so great a dissolvent power in the gastiic juice, as to dissolve in 
their stomachs flints, rock-cryst.il, calcareous stones, and shells. 

I beg only farther to observe, that some things in Ihfffoas des- 
cription of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this ani- 
mal, might have been owing to .his description being only from the 
view of a dried preparation, in which the organs of generation would 
be obliterated, and ♦he dugs shrivelled away so as to be impercepti- 
ble ; else that elegant philosopher could not have asserted that, ''to7is 
“ les anhnanx qnatimpedes^ qui sont coaverts d'dcnilles, sont ovipaiesP 

Excuse my prolixity, which is only in me the necessary atten- 
dant of my supeifjcial knowledge of things. In ingenuousness, 
however, I hope that I am not inferior to any man : and I am 
proud to subscribe myself, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
ADAM BURT. 


Gy a, September 14, 1789. 



A Letter from DdctqR Anderson to Sir William Jones. 

Dear SIR; 

male Lac insect having hitherto escaped the observation of 
naturalists, I send the enclosed description, made by Mr. William 
Roxburgh, Surgeon on this establishment, and Botanist to the 
Honorable Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the pub- 
lication of your Society, as Mr. Roxbutgli s discovery will bring 
Lac a Genus into the Class Hemiptera of Ltnnceus. 

I am, with esteem, 

Deal Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 


Fort St, George f January 2, 1790, 



XXIV. 

On the La'csha', or Lac, Insect. 
Bj' Mr. VV. Roxburgh. 


OME pieces of very fresh-loolcing lac, adhering to small branches 
of mimosa cinerea, were brought me from the mountains on the 
20th of last month. I kept them carefully, and to-day, the 4th of 
December^ fourteen days from the time they came from the hills, 
myriads of exceedingly minute animals were observed creeping 
about the lac and branches it adhered to. and more still issuing from 
small holes over the .surface of the cells : other small and perforated 
excrescences were observed with a glaj.s amongst the perforations, 


(g 



from which the minute insects issued, regularly two to eacli hole, 
and crowned with some very fine white hairs. When the hairs were 
rubbed off, two w,hite spots appeared. The animals, when single, 
ran about pretty briskly ; but in general they were so numerous as 
to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong, tapering 
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most towards the tail, below plain, above convex, with a double, or 
flat margin : laterally on the back part of the thorax are two small 
tubercles, which nfay ht the eyes : the body behind the thorax is 
crossed with twelve rings ; legs six ; feelers (antennae) half the 
length of the body, jointed, hairy, each ending in two hairs as long 
as the antennae ; rump, a white point between two terminal hairs, 
which are as long as tlie body of the animal ; the mouth I could not 
see. On opening the cells, the substance that they were formed of 
cannot be better described, with respect to appearance, than by 
saying it is like the transparent amber that beads are made of: the 
external covering of the cells may be about half a line thick, is re- 
markably strong and able to resist injuries ; the partitions are much 
thinner ; the cells are in general irregular squares, pentagons, and 
hexagons, about an eighth of an inch in diameter, and deep ; 
they have no communication with each other : all these I opened 
during the time the animals were issuing, contained in one-half a 
small bag filled with a thick red jelly-like liquor, replete with what 
I take to be eggs ; these bags, or utriculi, adhere to the bottom of 
the cells, and have each two necks, which pass through perforations 
in the external coat of the cells, forming the fore-mentioned excre- 
scences, and ending in some very fine hairs. The other half of the 
cells have a distinct opening, and contain a white substance, like 
some few filaments of cotton rolled together, and numbers of the 
insects themselves ready to make their exit. Several of the same 
insects I observed to have drawn up their legs, and to lie flat; they 
did not move on being touched, nor did they show any signs of life 
with the greatest irritation. 

December 5. The same minute hexapedes continue issuing 
from their cells in numbers ; they are more lively, of a deepened red 
colour, and fewer of the motionless sort. To-day I saw the mouth; 
it is a flattened point, about the middle of the breast, which the 
little animal projects on being compressed. 

December 6. The male insects I have found to-day. A few of 
them are constantly running among the females most actively : as 
yet they are scarce more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but 
twice their size. The head is obtuse ; eyes black, very large ; an- 
tennae clavated, feathered, about % the length of the body ; below 
the middle an articulation, such as those in the legs ; colour bet- 
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ween the eyes a beautiful shining green ; neck very short ; bodjr 
oval, brown ; abdomen oblong, the length of body and head ; legs 
six; wings membranaceous, four, longer than th'C body, fixed to the 
sides of the thorax, narrow at their insertions, growing broader for 
^ of their length, then rounded ; the anterior pair is twice 
the size of the posterior ; a strong fibre runs along their anterior 
margins ; they lie flat, like the wings of a common fly, when it walks 
or rests ; no hairs from the rump ; it springs most actively to a con- 
siderable distance on being touched ; mouth in the under part of 
the head ; maxilla: transverse. To-day the female insects continue 
issuing in great numbers, and move about as on the 4th. 

December 7. The small red insects still more numerous, and 
move about as before: winged insects, still very few, continue ac- 
tive, There have been fresh leaves and bits of the branches of 
both mimosa cinerea and corinda put into the wide mouthed bottle 
with them : they walk over them indifferently,, without showing any 
preference, nor inclination to work nor copulate. I opened a cell 
whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found several, 
eight or ten, more in it, struggling to shake off their incumbrances : 
they were in one of those utriculi mentioned on the 4th, which 
ends in two mouths, shut up with fine white hairs, but one of them 
was open for the exit of the flies ; the other would no doubt have 
opened in due time : this utriculus I found now perfectly dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding thin partitions. I imagine, before 
any of the flies made their escape, it might have contained about 
twenty. In these minute cells with the living flies, or whence they 
had made tlieir escape, were small dry dark coloured compressed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the ffies. 

Note by the President, 

THE have six names iox Lac ; but they generally call 
it Ldcshh, from the multitude of small insects, who, as they believe, 
discharge it from their stomachs, and at length destroy the tree on 
which they form their colonies. A fine Pippala near Crishnanagcur^ 
is now almost wholly destroyed by them. 



XXV. 

THE SEVENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered 25 February 1790. 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 

Gentlemen, 

(j^LTHOUGH we are at this moment considerably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to the farthest limit of the British dominions 
in Hindustdn, yet the first step tliat we shall take in the philoso- 
phical journey, which I propose for your entertainment at the pre- 
sent meeting, will carry us to tjie utmost verge of the habitable 
globe known to the best geographers of old Greece and Egypt ; 
beyond the boundary of whose knowledge wc shall discern from 
the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly equal in 
surface to a square of fifteen degrees ; an empire, of which I do not 
mean to assign the precise limits, but which we may consider, for 
the purpose of this dissertation, as embraced on two sides by Tartary 
and India, while the ocean separates its other sides from various 
Asiatic isles of great importance in the commercial system of 
Europe, Annexed to that immense tract of land is the peninsula of 
Corea^ which a vast oval bason divides from Nifon or JapaUy a cele- 
brated and imperial island, bearing iii arts and in arms, in advan- 
tage of situation, but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eastern kingdoms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the west. So many climates are included in so prodi- 
gious an area, that while the principal emporium of China lies 
nearly under the tropic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of 
Samarkajid : such too is the diversity of soil in its fifteen provinces, 
that, while some of them are exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, 
and extremely populous, others are barren and rocky, dry and un- 
fruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in Scythia^ 
and those either wholly deserted, or peopled by savage hordes, who, 
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if they be not still independent, have been very latel}^ subdued by 
the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetua- 
ted his own breach of faith in a Chinese poem, of which I have seen 
a translation. 

The word China, concerning which I shall offer some new re- 
marks, is well known to the people whom we call the Chinese-, but 
they never apply it (I speak of the learned among them) to them- 
selves or to their country : themselves, according to Father Vis- 
delou, they describe as the people of Han, or of some other illustri- 
ous family, by the memory of whose actions they flatter their na- 
tional pride ; and their country they call Chum-cue, or the Central 
Kingdom, representing it in their symbolical characters by a paral- 
lelogram exactly bissected. At other times they distinguish it by 
the words Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven ; meaning all that is 
valuable on Earth, Since they never name themselves with moder- 
ation, they would have no right to complain, if they knew that Eurc^ 
pean authors have ever spoken of them in the extremes of applause 
or of censure. By some they have been extolled as the oldest and 
the wisest, as the most learned and most ingenious of nations ; whilst 
others have derided their pretensions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their manners as inhuman, 
without allowing them an element of science, or a single art for which 
they have not been indebted to some more ancient and more civilized 
race of men. The truth pe’-haps lies, where we usually find it, bet- 
ween the extremes ; but it is not my design to accuse or to defend 
the Chhiese, to depress or to aggrandize them : I shall confine my- 
self to the discussion of a question connected with my former dis- 
courses, and far less easy to be solved than any hitherto started : 
“ Whence came the singular people, who long had governed 
China, before they were conquered by the Tartars ? '' On this 
problem (the solution of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interests, but a very material connection, 
if I mistake not, with interests of a higher nature) four opinions 
have been advanced, and all rather peremptorily asserted than 
supported by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chinese are an original race, who have dwelled 
for ages, if not from eternity, in the land which they now possess ; 
by others, and chiefly by tlic missionaries, it is insisted that they 
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sprang from the same stock with the Hebrews and Arabs ; a third 
assertion is that of.the Arabs themselves and of M. Pauw, who hold 
it indubitable, that they were originally Tartars descending in 
wild clans from the steeps of I mans ; and a fourth, at least as dog- 
matically pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of the 
Brahmens^ who decide, without .Jlowing any appeal from their 
decision, that the Chinas ( for so they are named in Sanscrit ) were 
Hindus of the Cshatriya^ or military class, who, abandoning the 
privileges of their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-east 
of Bengal ; and, forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their 
ancestors, established separate principalities, whicli were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys, which are now possessed by them. 
Jf any one of the three last opinions be just, the first of them must 
necessarily be relinquished ; but of those three, the first cannot pos- 
sibly be sustained, because it rests on no firmer support than a fool- 
ish remark, whether true or false, that Scvi in Chinese means life 
and procreation ; and because a’ tea-plant is not more different from 
a palm than a Chinese from an Arab, They are men, indeed, as 
the tea and the palm are vegetables ; but human sagacity could not, 
i believe, discover any other trace of resemblance between them. 
One of the Arabs^ indeed (an account of whose voyage io India and 
China has been translated by Renaudoi) thought the Chinese not only 
handsomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus^ 
but even more like his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners, and ceremonies : and this may be true, without 
proving an actual resemblance between the Chinese and Arabs, ex- 
cept in dress and complexion. The next opinion is more connec- 
ted with that of the Brdhmens than M. Pauiv, probably, imagined ; 
for, though he tells us expressly that by Scythians he meant the 
Turks, or Tartars, yet the Dragon on the standard, and some other 
peculiarities, from which he would infer a clear affinity between the 
old 7\irtars Siud the Chinese, belonged indubitably to those Scythians, 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the Goths had manifestly a 
common lineage with the Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface 
to his Researches on the Similarity oj Language be, as all men agree 
that it is, irrefragable. That the Chinese were anciently of a Tar^ 
tarian stock, is a propositon which I cannot otherwise disprove for 
the present, than by insisting on the total dissimilarity of the two 

K I 
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races in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of imagina- 
tion* which the Tarlars^hy their own account,., never cultivated;, 
but, if we show strong grounds for believing that the first Chinese 
were actually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. Panw and 
the Arabs are mistaken. It is to the discussion of this new and, in 
my opinion, very interesting point, that I shall confine the remain- 
der of my discourse. 

In the Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religious duties, revealed, 
as the Hindus believe, by Menu^ the son of Brahmd^ we find the 
following curious passage : “ Many families of the military class 
“ having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the fWa, and the 
company of BvdhmenSy lived in a state of degradation ; as the 
“ people of Pundraca and Odra, those of Dravira and Camhdja^ 
“ the Yavanas and Sacas, the Pdradas and Pahlavas^ the Chinas^ 
‘ and some other nations/' A full comment on this text would here 
be superfluous ; but, since the testimony of the Indian author, who, 
though certainly not a divine personage, was as certainly a very 
ancient lawyer, moralist, and iiistorian, is direct and positive, dis- 
interested and unsuspected, it would, I think, decide the question 
before us, if \vc could be sure that the word China signified a Chi- 
ncse^iS^ ’id\\ \\\^ Pandits, \\\\om I have separately consulted, assert 
with one voice. Tliey assure me, that the Chinas of Menu settled 
in a fine country to the north-east of Canr, and to the cast of Cdnia^ 
r up Nepal ; that tliey have 1 mg been, and still are, famed as 
ingenious artificers ; and tliat tliey had themselves seen old Chinese 
idols, which bore a manifest relation to the piimilive religion of 
India before Buddha s appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
showed me a Sanscrit book in Cashmirian letters, which, he said, 
was revealed by Siva himself, and entitled Sactisangama : he read 
to me a whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chinas 
who were divided, says the author, into near two hundred clans. I 
then laid before him a map of Asia ; and, when I pointed to Cash- 
viir, his own country, he instantly placed his finger on the north- 
western provinces of China, where the Chinas, he said, first estab- 
lished themselves ; but he added, that Mahdchina, which was also 
mentioned in his book, extended to the eastern and southern oceans. 
I believe, nevertheless, that the Chinese empire, as we now call it, 
was not formed when the laws of Menu weie collected ; and fortius 
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belief, so repugnant to the general opinion, I am bound to offer my 
reasons. If the outline of history and chronology for the last two 
thousand years be* correfctly traced (and vve must be hardy sceptics 
to doubt it) the poems of Cdlidds were composed before the begin- 
ning of our era. Now it is clear, from internal and external evi- 
dence, that the Rdmdyan and Mahdbhdrat were considerably older 
than the productions of that poet; and it appears from the style 
and metre of the Dherma Sdstra, revealed by Menu, that it was re- 
duced to writing long before the age of Vdhnicox Vydsa, the second 
of wlioin names it with applause. We shall not, therefore, be 
thought extravagant if we place the compiler of those laws between 
a thousand and fifteen hundred years before Christ ; especially as 
Buddha, whose age is pretty well ascertained, is not mentioned in 
them ; but, in the twelfth century before our era, the Chinese empire 
was at least in its cradle. This fact it is necessary to prove ; and 
my first witness is Confucius himself. I know to what keen satire I 
shall expose myself by citing that philosopher, after the bitter sar- 
casms of M. Panzv against him and against the translators of his 
mutilated, but valuable works ; yet I quote without scruple the book 
entitled Liin Yu, of which 1 possess the original with a verbal trans- 
lation, and which I know to be sufficiently authentic for my present 
purpose. In the second part of it Confu-tsu declares, that “ AI- 
“ though he, like other men, could relate, as mere lessons of morality, 
“ the histories of Uie first and second imperial houses, yet, for zvant 
of evidence, he could give no certain account of them,” Now, if 
the Chinese themselves do not even pretend that any historical 
monument existed in the age of Confucius, preceding the rise of 
their third dynasty, about eleven hundred years before the Christian 
epoch, we may justly conclude that the reign of Vuvavi was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till some 
ages after that prince ; and it has been asserted by very learned 
Europeans, that even of the third dynasty, which he has the fame 
of having raised, no unsuspected memorial can now be produced. 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, 
that a small kingdom was erected in the province of Shen-si^ the 
capital of which stood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree of northern 
latitude, and about five degrees to the west of Si-gan : both the 
country and its metropolis were called CZ/Z/// and the dominion of 
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its princes was gradually extended to the east and west. A king of 
Chin^ who makes a figure in the Shdhndmah among the allies of 
Afrdsij/db, was, I presume, a sovereign bf thb country just men- 
tioned ; and the river of Chin, which the poet frequently names as 
the limit of his eastern geography, seems to have been the Yellotv 
River, which the Chinese intrx)duce at the beginning of their fabulous 
annals. I should be tempted to expatiate on so curious a subject, but 
the present occasion allows nothing superfluous, and permits me 
only to add, that Mangnkhdn died in the middle of the thirteenth 
ceritury, before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by 
Kubiai^^ud that the poets of Iran perpetually allude to the districts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegil and Khoieu, for a num- 
ber of rausk-animals roving on their hills. The territory of Chin, 
so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and by the Chinese 
(while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective articu- 
lation to miscall it Sin) gave its name to a race of emperors, whose 
tyranny made their memory so unpopular, that the modern inhabi- 
tants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and speak of themselv- 
es as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynasty ; but it is 
highly probable that the whole nation descended from the Chinas 
of Menu, and, mixing with the Tartars (by whom the plains of Ho- 
nan and the more southern provinces were thinly inhabited) form- 
ed by degrees the race of men whom we now see in possession of 
the noblest empire in Asia. 

In support of an opinion, wltich I offer as the result of long 
and anxious inquiries, I should regula^y proceed to examine the 
language and letters, religion and philosophy of the present Chi- 
nese, and subjoin some remarks on their ancient monuments, on 
their sciences, and on tlieir arts, both liberal and mechanical; but 
their spoken language not having been preserved by the usual sym- 
bols of articulate sounds, must have been for many ages in a con- 
tinual flux ; their letters, if we may so call them, are merely the 
symbols of ideas ; th.cir popular religion was imported from India 
in an age comparatively modern ; and iheir philosophy seems yet in 
so rude a state as hardly to deserve the appellation ; they have no 
ancient vionunients, from which their origin can be traced even by 
plausible conjecture ; their sciences are wholly exotic ; and their 
mechanical arts have nothing in them characteristic of a particular 
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family; nothing which any set of men, in a country so highly 
favoured by nature, might not have discovered and improved. They 
have indeed both * national music and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, sculpture, .or 
architecture, as arts of imagination, they seem (like other Asiatics) 
to have no idea. Instead, therefore, of enlarging separately on 
each of those heads, I shall briefly inquire, how far the literature 
and religious practices of C/iina confirm or oppose the proposition 
which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. De Guignes, on the sub- 
ject before us, is nearly connected with that of the Brdhinens : he 
maintains, that*the were emigrants from Egypt; atid the 

Egyptians^ or Ethiopians (for they were clearly the samje people) 
had indubitably a common origin with the old natives of India, as 
the affinity of their languages and of their institutions, both religious 
and political, fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few cen- 
turies before our, era by a colony from the banks of the Nile though 
neither Persians nor Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of sucli 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even of so 
learned a man cannot suppoit; and, since reason grounded on facts 
can alone decide such a question, we have a right to demand clearer 
evidence and stronger arguments than any that he has yet adduc- 
ed. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong resem- 
blance to the mythological sculptures and paintings of India, but 
seem wholly dissimilar to the symbolical system of the Chinese, 
which might easily have been invented (as they assert) by an in- 
dividual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the first 
Chinas, or outcast Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgot- 
ten, the alphabetical characters of their wiser ancestors. As to the 
table and bust of Isis tliey seem to be given up as modern forge- 
ries; but^ if they were indisputably genuine, they would be noth- 
ing to the purpose ; for the letters on the bust appear to have been 
designed as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of them (if they really 
were fabricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, since two or 
three of them are exactly the same with those on a metal pillar yet 
standing in the north of India, In Egypt, if we can rely on the tes- 
timony of the Greeks, who studied no language but their own, there 
were two sets of alphabetical characters ; the one popular^ like the 
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various letters used in our Indian provinces ; and tlie other sacer- 
dotal, like the Dt^vandgart^ especially that fornm of it which we see 
in the Vida : besides which they had twcfsort^of sacred sculpture ; 
the one simple, like the figures of Buddha and the three Rdinas ; 
and the other allegorical, like the images of Ganlsa^ or Divine 
Wisdom, and Isdni, or Nature, with all their emblematical accom- 
paniments ; but the real character of the appears wholly dis- 

tinct from any Egyptian writing, either mysterious or popular : and, 
as to the fancy of M. De Guignes, that the complicated symbols of 
China were at first no more than Phenician monograms, let us hope 
that he has abandoned so wild a conceit, which he started probably 
with no other view than to display his ingenuity and learning. 

We Ivive ocular proof that the few radical characters of the 
were originally (like our astronomical and chymical symbols) 
the pictures or outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs for 
simple ideas, which they have multiplied by the most ingenious 
combinations and the liveliest metaphors ; but, as the system is 
peculiar, I believe, to themselves and the Japanese, it would be idly 
ostentatious to enlarge on it at present ; and, for the reasons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opinion which I 
endeavour to support The same may as truly be said of their spoken 
language ; for, independently of its constant fluctuation during a 
series of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five sounds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped into monosyllables, 
even when the ideas expressed by them, and the written symbols for 
those ideas, are very complex. This hc>s arisen, I suppose, from the 
singular habits of the people; for, though their common tongue be so 
musically accented as to form a kind of recit^ive, yet it wants those 
grammatical accents, without which all human tongues would ap- 
pear monosyllabic. Thus ^;;//r^,with an accent on the first syllable, 
means, in the Sanscrit language, immeasurable ; and the natives of 
Bengal pronounce it Omito ; but when the religion of Buddha, the 
son oi Mciyd, was carried hence into China, the people of that coun- 
try, unable to pronounce the name of their new God, called him 
Foe, the son oi Mo-ye^ and divided his epithet Amita into three syl- 
lables 0-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of their own, and ex- 
pressing them in writing by three distinct symbols. We may judge 
from this instance, whether a comparison of their spoken tongue 
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with the dialects of other nations can lead to any certain conclusion 
as to their origin ; yet.the instance which I have given, supplies me 
with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjectural 
only, but which appears more and more plausible the oftner I con- 
sider it. The Buddha of the Hhtdus is unquestionably the Foe of 
China; but the great progenitor of the Chinese is also named by them 
Fo-hi^ where the second monosyllable signifies, it seems, a victim. 
Now the ancestor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the 
Chandravansa^ or children of the Moon, was, according to their Pu- 
rdnas or legends, or the genius of the planet Mercury, from 

whom, in the fifth degree, descended a prince named Druhya ; 
whom his father Yaydti sent in exile to the east of Hindtistdn, with 
this imprecation, “ may thy progeny be ignorant of the The 

name of the banished prince could not be pronounced by the modern 
Chinese ; and, though I dare not conjecture that the last syllable oi 
it has been changed into Yao, I may nevertheless observe that Yao 
was the fifth in descent from Fo-hi, or at least the fifth mortal in 
the first imperial dynasty ; that all Chinese history before him is 
considered by Chinese themselves as poetical or fabulous ; that his 
father Ti-co, like the Indian king Yaydti, was the first prince who 
married several women ; and that Fo-hi, the head of their race, ap- 
peared, say the Chinese, in a province of the west, and held his 
court in the teritorry of Chin, where the rovers, mentioned by the 
Indian legislator, are supposed to have settled. Another circum- 
stance in the parallel is very remarkable : according to father Dc 
Preniare, in his tract on Chinese mythology, the mother of Fo-hi 
was Dangher of Heaven, Flower-loving ; as the 

nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a similar 
name, she found herself on a sudden encircled by a rain-bozo ; soon 
after which she became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a son radiant as herself, who, among other titles, 
had that of Sui, or Star of the Year, Now, in the mythological 
system of the Hindus, the nymph Rdhini, who presides over the 
fourth lunar mansion, was the favourite mistress of or the 

Moon, among whose numerous epithets we find Cumudandyaca, or 
Delighting in a species of water-flower, that blossoms at night ; and 
their offspring vvas Budha, regent of a planet, and called also, from 
the names of his parents, Rauhinlya or Saumya : it is true that the 
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learned missionary explains the word Sui by Jupiter ; but an exact 
resemblance between two such fables rouldaiot have been expec- 
ted ; and it is sufficient for my purpose, that they seem to have a 
family-likeness. The God Btidha^ say the Indians, married lid, 
whose father was preserved in a miraculous ark from an universal 
deluge. Now, although I cannot insist with confidence, that the 
rain-how in the Chinese fable alludes to the Mosaic narrative of 
the flood, nor build any solid argument on the divine personage 
Nw-va, of whose character, and even of whose sex, the historians 
of China speak very doughtfull}^, I may, nevertheless, assure you, 
after full inquiry and consideration, that the Chinese, like tlie 
7//;/^//^,, believe this earth to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undisputed authenticity, they describe as 
flowing abundantly, then subsiding^ and separating the higher from 
the lozver age of mankind ; that the division of time, Uom which 
their poetical history begins, just preceded the appearance of 
Fodii on the mountains of Chin ; but that the great inundation in 
the reign of was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any allusion 
to the flood of Noah^ has been ignorantly misplaced by the Chinese 
annalists. 

The importation of a new religion into China in the first cen- 
tury of our era, must lead us to suppose that the former system, 
whatever it was, had been founil inadequate to the purpose of res- 
training the great body ol the people from those offences against 
conscience and virtue, which the civil power could not reach ; and 
it is hardly possible that, without such restrictions, any govern- 
ment could long have subsisted with felicity ; for no government 
can long subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot be admi- 
nistered without the sanctions of religion. Of the religious opinions 
entertained by Confucius and his followers, we may glean a gene- 
ral notion from the fragments of their works translated by Couplet. 
They professed a firm belief in the Supreme God, and gave a de- 
monstration of his being and of his providence from the exquisite 
beauty and perfection of the celestial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabric of the visible world. From this 
belief they deduced a system of ethics, which the philosopher sums 
up in a few words at the close of the Lun-yu : “ He,” says Confucius, 
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who will be fully persuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs 
tlie universe, whp slu'^ll in all things choose moderation, who 
shall perfectly know his own species, and so act among them 
that his life and manners may conform to his knowledge of 
“ God and man, may be truly said to discharge all the duties of a 
“ sage, and to be far exalted above the common herd of the hu- 
man race.” But such a religion and such morality could never 
have been general ; and we find that the people of China had an 
ancient system of ceremonies and superstitions, wliicli the govern- 
ment and the philosopiiers appear to have encouraged, and which 
has an apparent affifiity with some parts of the oldest Indian 
worship. They believed in the agency of genii, or tutelary spirits, 
presiding over the stars and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over 
all the elements ( of which, like the Hindus^ they reckoned five ) 
and particularly over fere^ the most brilliant of them. To those 
deities they c ffered victims on High places : and the following pas- 
sage from the Shi-cin^ or Book of Odes, is very much in the style of 
the Brahmans : — “ Even they, who perform a sacrifice with due 
“ reverence, cannot perfectly assure themselves that the divine 
“spirits accept their oblations ; and far less can they, who adore 
“ the Gods with langour and oscitancy, clearly perceive their sacred 
illapses.” These are imperfect traces indeed, but they are traces of 
an affinity between the religion of Menu and that of the Chinas, 
whom he names among the apostates from it. M. Le Gentil ob- 
served, he says, a strong resemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinese and the Srdddha of the Hindus ; and M. Bailly, after a 
learned investigation, concludes, that “ Even the puerile and absurd 
“ stories of the Chinese fabulists, contain a remnant of ancient 
“ Indian history, with a faint sketch of the first Hindu ages.'’ As 
the Batiddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined 
that they carried into China many ceremonies practised in their 
own country ; but the Bauddhas positively forbade the immolation 
of cattle ; yet we know that various animals, even bulls and men, 
were anciently sacrificed by the Chinese ; besides which we discover 
many singular marks of relation between them and the old Hindus : 
as in the remarkable period of four hundred and thirty two thousand, 
and the cycle of sixty years ; in the predilection for the mystical 
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number nine ; in many similar fasts and great festivals, especially 
at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the just-menUoned obsequies con- 
sisting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of their ancestors ; in 
the dread of dying childless, lest such offerings should be intermit- 
ted ; and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of red objects, 
which the Indians carried so far, that Menu himself, where he al- 
lows a Brdhfften to trade, if he cannot otherwise support life, abso- 
lutely forbids his trafficking in any sort of red cloths, whether 
“ linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circumstances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of Literature and 
Religiofit seem collectively to prove (as far as such. a question ad- 
mits proof ) that the Chinese and Hindus were originally the same 
people* but having been separated near four thousand j’ears, have 
retained few strong features of their ancient consanguinity, especi- 
ally as the Hindus Iiavc preserved their old language and ritual, 
while tlie Chinese very soon lost both ; and the Hindus have cons- 
tantly intermarried among themselves, while the Chinescyby a mix- 
ture of Tartarian blood from the time of their first establishment, 
have at length formed a race distinct in appearance both from 
Indians and Tartars. 

A smilar diversity has arisen, I believe, from similar causes, 
between the people of China and Japan ; on the second of which 
nations we have now, or soon shall have, as correct and as ample 
instruction as can possibly be obtained without a perfect acquain- 
tance with tlie Chinese chaiacterj. Kccuipfer has taken from 
M. Titsingh the honour of , oeing the first, and he from 
that of being the oiily European who by a long residence in Japan^ 
and a familiar intercourse with the principal natives of it, has been 
able to collect authentic materials for tlie natural and civil history 
of a country secluded, (as the Romans used to say of our own island,) 
from the rest of the world, Tlie works of those illustrious travellers 
will confirm and embellish each other ; and when M. Titsingh shall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chinese^ to which a part of Jiis leisure 
in Java will be devoted, his precious collection of books in that lan- 
guage, on the laws and revolutions, the natural productions, the arts, 
manufactures, and sciences of Japan ^ will be in his hands an inex- 
haustible mine of new and important information. Both he and his 
predecessor assert with confidence, and, I doubt not, with truth, 
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that the Japanese would resent, as an insult on their dig^nity^, the 
bare sugfgestion of their descent from the Chinese^ whom they sur- 
pass in several of th& medlianical arts, and, what is of greater conse- 
quence, in military spirit ; but they do not, I understand, mean to 
deny that they are a branch of the same ancient stem with the 
people of China ; and, were that fact ever so warmly contested by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preced- 
ing part of this discourse, on the origin of the Chinese^ be thought 
to contain just reasoning. In the first place, it seems inconceivable 
that the Japanese, who never appear to have been conquerors or con- 
quered, should have adopted the whole system of Chinese literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an immemorial con- 
nexion had not subsisted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the 
middle of the thirteenth century before Chris/, and, about six hundred 
years afterwards established their monarch)^, had not carried with 
them the letters and learning which they and the Chinese had pos- 
sessed in common ; but my principal argument is, that the Hindu or 
Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages ; and 
among the idols worshipped, according to Kcenipfer, in that coun- 
try before the innovations of Sdeya or Buddha, whom the Japanese 
also called Amida, ^ 'e find many of those which we see every day 
in the temples of Bengal ; particularly the goddess zvith many arms, 
representing the powers of nature ; in Egypt named Isis, and there 
IsdnioK Isi ; whose image, as it is exhibited by the German travel- 
ler, all the Brdhmans to whom I showed it, immediately recognized 
with a mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm. — It is very true that the 
Chinese differ widely from the natives of Japan in their vernacular 
dialects, in external manners, and perhaps in the strength of their 
mental faculties ; but as wide a difference is observable among all 
the nations of the Gothic kxmWy ; and we might account even for a 
greater dissimilarity, by considering the number of ages during 
which the several swarms have been separated from the great Iti- 
dian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japanese 
have Kcempfer the idea of polished Tartars ; and it is reasonable to 
believe, that the people of Japan,yN\\o oxvJmdXXy Hindtis of 
the martial class, and advanced farther eastward than the Chinas, 
have, like them, insensibly changed their features and characters by 
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intermarriages with various Tartarian tribes, whom they found 
loosely scattered over their isles, or who afterwards fixed their 
abode in them. 

Having now shown in five discourses, that the Arabs and 
Tartars were originally distinct races, while the Hindus, C/tinese, 
riud Japanese proceeded from anotiier ancient stem, and that all the 
three stems may be traced to Irdn, as to a common centre, from 
which it is highly probable that they diverged in various directions 
about four thousand years ago, I may seem to have accomplisiied 
ray design of investigating the origin of the Asiatic nations ; but 
the questions which I undertook to discuss, arc not yet ripe for a 
strict analytical argument ; and it will first be necessary to examine 
with scrupulous attention all the detached or insulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India, Arabia, Tartary, 
Pcrsia<^^\'\d China, or Sire interspersed in the mountainous and unculti- 
vated parts of tliosc extensive regions. To this examination I shall, 
at our next annual meeting, allot an entire discourse ; and if, after 
all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, it 
will be a subsequent consideration whether those three stocks had 
one common root ; and, if they had, by what means that root was 
preserved amid the violent shocks which our whole globe appears- 
evidently to have sustained. 
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The Translation of an Inscrirtion in the Maga 
Lancjuage engraved on a Silver Vi.xte, found in a Cave 
near Isla'maba'd. — Communicated by John Shore Esq. 

(IJn the 14th Mdgha Qoq, CJidndi Ldh Rdjd^ ^ by the advice of 
Boivangari RaUli^ who was tiie director of his studies and devotions, 
and in conformity to the sentiments of twenty-eight other 
formed the design of establishing a place of religious worship ; for 
which purpose a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, three cubits 
in depth, and three cubits also in diameter ; in which were deposited 
one hundred and twenty brazen images of small dimensions deno- 
minated Tahriiidas ; also, twenty brazen images larger than the 
former, denominated Ldnguda ; there was likewise a large image of 
stone call Ldnoudagdri, with a vessel of brass, in which were depo- 
sited two of the bones of Tdidcicr, On a silver plate were inscribed 
the Hauca, or the maiidates of the deity ; with that also styled 
Tauniah Chucksowna Taluna^ to the study of which twenty-eight 
Rmilis devote thci> time and attention ; who, having celebrated the 
present work of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, erected over 
the cave a place of religious worship for the in honour of 
the deity. , 

God sent into the world Buddha Avatdr to instruct and direct 
the steps of angels and of men ; of whose birth and origin the follow- 
ing is a relation : — When Buddha Avatdr descended from the 
region of souls^ in the month of Mdgh^ and entered the body of 
Mahdmdyd, the wife of Sootah Dannah, Rdjd of CailaSy her womb 
suddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent crystal, ia 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and reclin- 
ing on his hands. After ten months and ten days of her preg- 
nancy had elapsed, Mahdnidyd solicited permission from her hus- 
band, the Rdjd^ to visit her father : in conformity to which the 

* Perhaps Sdndilyah , 
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roads were directed to be repaired and made clear for her journey ; 
fruit-trees were planted, water-vessels placed on the road-side, and 
great illuminations prepared for the occasion. Mahdindyci then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, where inclination led her to walk and gather flowers. At this 
time, being suddenly attacked with the pains of child-birth, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, which declined their boughs at the 
instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, while she was 
delivered of the child ; at which juncture Brahmd himself attended 
with a golden vessel in his hand, on which he laid tlie child, and 
delivered it to Jndra, by whom it was committed to the charge of a 
female attendant; upon which the child, alighting from her arms, 
walked ?even paces, whence it was taken up by Mahduidyci and 
carried to her house, and, on the ensuing morning, news were cir- 
culated of a cliild being born in the Rdja's famil\\ At this time 
Rapaszvi who, residing in the woods, devoted his time to tlie 

worship of the deity, learned by inspiration that Buddha was come 
to life in the Rdjcis palace : he flew through the air to the Raja's resi- 
dence, where, sitting on a throne, he said, “ I have repaired hither 
for the purpose of visiting the child.” Buddha was accordingly 
brought into his presence : the Muni observed two feet fixed on his 
head, and, divining something both of good and bad import, began 
to weep and laugh alternately. The Rdja then questioned him 
with regard to his present i-npulse, to whom he answered, “ I must 
“ not reside in the same place wi h Buddha when he shall arrive at 
the rank oi Avatdr : this is the cause of my present affliclion ; but 
“ I am even now affected with gladness by his presence, as I am 
“ hereby absolved from all my transgressions.” Tlie Muni then de- 
parted ; and, after five days had elapsed, he a-bscmbled four Pandits 
for the purpose of talculaling the dt.'stiny of tiiC child ; three of 
whom divined, that, as he had marks on his haiuis icsembliiig a 
wheel, he would at length become a Rdjtd Chacraxrrti ; another 
divined, that lie would arrive at the dignity of A ratdr. 

The boy was now nauiccl Sdrya^ and had attained the age of six- 
teen years ; at which period it happened that the Rdjd Chuhiddn 
had a daughter, named Vasuidrd, whom he had engaged not to 
give in marriage to any one, till such time as a suitor should be 
found who could brace a certain bow in his possession, which 
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Mtherto many Rdjas had attempted to accomplish without effect, 
Sdeya now succeed(;d in ^he attempt, and accordingly obtained the 
Rdjd's daiif^htcr in marriage, with whom he repaired to his owa 
place of residence. 

One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, he formed 
the design of relinquishing his domirion ; at which time a son was 
born in his house, whose name was Rag/iu, Sdeya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having crossed 
the river Gangd^ arrived at Bahicdli^ where, having directed his 
servant to leave him and carry away his horse, he laid aside his 
aiinour. 

When the world was created, there appeared five flowgrs, which 
Buihuid deposited in a place of safety ; three of them were after- 
wards delivered to the three T'lidcurs^ and one was presented to 
Sdeya, who discovered, that it contained some pieces of wearing 
apparel, in wliich he clothed himself, and adopted the manners and 
life of a mendicant, A traveller*one day passed by Iiim with eight 
bundles of grass on his sliouldcrs, and adressed him, saying, a 
“ long period of time has elapsed since I have seen the Bhdeur ; 

but now since I have the happiness to meet him, I beg to present 
“ him an offering, consisting of these bundles of grass.’* Sdeya 
accordingly accepted of the grass, and reposed on it, At that time 
there suddenly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of 
wrought gold ; and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon 
which Brahnid alighted, and held a canopy over the head of 
Sdeya : at the same time Indra descended, with a large fan in his 
hand, and Ndga, the Rdjd of serpents, with shoes in his hand, to- 
gether with the four tutelar deities of the four corners of the uni- 
verse ; who all attended to do him service and reverence. At this 
time likewise the chief of Asurs with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Sdeya, upon which Brahnid, Indra, 
and the other deities deserted him and vanished. Sdeya, observing 
that he was left alone, invoked the assistance of the Earth ; who, 
attending at his summons, brought an inundation over all the 
ground, whereby tlie -^^v/r and liis forces were vanquished, and 
compelled to retire, 

At this time five holy scriptures descended from above, and 
Sdeya was dignified with the title of Buddha Avatdr, The scrip- 
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tures confer powers of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of 
accomplishing the impulses of the heart, ^nd c^f carrying into effect 
the words of the mouth. Sdcya resided here, without breaking his 
fast, twenty-one days, and then returned to his own country, where 
he presides over RdjAs, governing them with care and equity. 

Whoever reads the Cdric, his body, apparel, and the place of 
his devotions must be purified ; he shall be thereby delivered from 
the evil machinations of demons and of his enemies ; and the ways 
of redemption shall be open to him. Buddha, Avatdr instructed a 
certain by name in the writings of the Cdnr, 

saying, " whoever shall read and study them, his soul shall not un- 
dergo a transmigration and the scriptures were thence called 
Annuli M did. There were likewise five other books of the Cdnc, 
denominated Vachanam, which if any one peruse, he shall thereby 
be exempted from poverty and the machinations of his enemies ; 
he shall also be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of 
his days shall be protracted. The study of the Cdric beds afflictions 
and pains of the body ; an.l whoever shall have faith therein, heaven 
and bliss shall be the reward of his piety, 
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A Supplement to the Essay on Indian Chronology, 
By the President. 

ingenious associate Mr. Samuel Davis (whom I name with 
respect and applause, and who will soon, I trust, convince M. Bailly 
tliat it is very possible for an European to translate and explain the 
Surya Siddhdnta)i'6,vomQ.d^ me lately with a copy, taken by his 
Pandit, of the original passage, mentioned in his paper on the Astro- 
nomical Computations of the Hindus concerning the places of the 
colures in the time of VardJia, compared with their po.sition in the 
age of a certain Muni, or ancient Indian philosopher ; and the 
passage appears to afford evidence of two actual observations, 
which will ascertain the chronology of the Hindus, if not by rigo - 
rous demonstration, at least by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Vdrdkisahkitd, from which the three pages 
received by me had been transcribed, is unhappily so incorrect (if 
the transcript itself was not hastily made) that every line of it 
must be disfigured by some gross error ; and my Pandit, who 
examined the passage carefully at his own house, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; so that, if I had not studied the system of Sanscrit 
prosod}^ I should have laid it aside in despair : but though it was 
written as prose, without any sort of distinction or punctuation, yet, 
when I read it aloud, my ear caught, in some sentences, the cadence 
of verse, and of a particular metre, called Aryd, which is regula- 
ted (not by the number of syllables, like other Indian measures, 
but) by the proportion of times, or syllabic inoments, in the four 
divisions of which every stanza consists, By numbering the 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to restore the 
text of Vardha, with the perfect assent of the learned Brdhmen 
who attends me ; and, with his assistance, I also corrected the 
comment, written by Bhattdtpala, who, it seems, was a son of the 
author, together with three curious passages, which are cited in it 
Another Pandit afterwards brought me a copy of the whole origi- 


M I 
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ns^l work, which confirmed my conjectural emendations, except in 
two immaterial syllables, and excqpt that the first of the six coup- 
lets in the text is quoted in the commentary from a different work, 
entitled Panchasiddhdntica ^ five of them were composed by Vardha 
himself ; and the third chapter of his treatise begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verses, it may be useful to give 
you an idea of the A'rfd measure, which will appear more distinct- 
1)’ in Lafin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas. apros, thoas, tyrannos, pessima monstra, venemur : 
Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The coupjet might be so arranged as to begin and end with 
the cadence of an hexameter and pentameter, six moments being 
interposed in the middle of the long, and seven in that of the 
short, liemistich : 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos veneptur, pejoresque tyrannos : 

Die tibi cerva, lepus die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the A'lyii measure, however, may be almost infinitely 
varied, the couplet would have a form completely Roman^ if the 
proportion of syllabic instants^ in the long and short verses, were 
twenty-four to tiventy, instead of thirty to iiventy-seven : 

Venor apros tigridasque, et, pessima monstra, tyrannos : 

Cerva mali quid agunt herbivurusque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five stanzas of Vardha in Etiropean charac- 
ters, with an etching of the two first, which are the most important, 
in the original D^vaudgart : 
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As^leshirdhidSacshinamuttaraniayanan ravdrdhanish'tliddyan. 

Ndnaft caddchiddsidydndctan piirva sastrdshu, 
Sdmpratamaya«aA savituh carcdtacddyan mrigaditaschdnyat i 

Uctdbhavfe vicritih pratyacshaperfcshanair vyactih. 

Durast*hachihnavddyaduday^'stamay^*pivd sahasransdh, 

Ch^hayaprav^sanirgamachihnairvd manddlfe mahat?. 

Aprapya macaramarco vinivrltti) hanti saparan yamyan, 

Carcatacamasauprapt6 vinivrIttascWttaran saindnn. 

Uttaramayanamat/tya vyavrTttah csh^mas'asya vilddhicarah, 

Praci1tist*ha!^cbapy^van viaJtigatir bhayacridushnans'ub. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following translation is 
most scrupulously literal ; 

Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
As Ihhct ; the northern in the first degree of Dhaniskfhd, by what 
“ i$ recorded in former Sdstras. At present, one solstice is in the 
first degree of Carcaia, and the other in the first of MacareC^. That 
“ which recorded notappearing, a change;////^/ have happened; 

and the proof arises from ocular demonstrations ; that is, by 
" observing the remote object and its marks at the rising or setting 
“ of the sun, or by the marks in a large graduated circle, of the 
“ shadow’s ingress and egress. The sun, by turning back without 
having reached Macai'a, destroys the south and the west ; by turn- 
“ing back without having reached Carcata, the north and east. 
“By returning when he has just passed the winter solstitial 
“point, he makes wealth secure and grain abundant, since he 
moves thus according to nature ; but the sun, by moving unna* 

“ turally, excites terror.'’ 

Now the Hindu astronomers agree, that the ist of Januay 1790, 
was in the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth period ; at the 
beginning of which, they say, the equinoctial points were in the first 

* We quote tlie following lines from the Third Volume of Asiatic Researches, Page 
208 of the Original Work : — 

“Note on Vol. II. fage 391-— By the PRESIDENT.-— A desire of translating the couplets* 
of Vara'hamihira with minute exactness, and of avoiding the Sanscrit word ayana in an 
English phrase, has occasioned a little inaccuracy, or at least ambiguityj in the version of two 
very important lines, which may easily be corrected by twice reading ddydt in the fipih case 
for ddyam in the first ; so that they may thus be translated word for word : “ Certainly the 
“southern road of the sun was, or began, once from the middle of .<4 the northern, 

“ from the first of Dkanishfkd, At present the southern road of the sun begins from the 
“ first of Carcatq; and the other from the first of Mriga, ot Macard* •^Publisher , Popular 
Editm. > 
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degrees of Mhho^ and Tula" ; but they are also of opinion, that the 
vernal i^quinox oscillates from the third of Mina to the twenty^- 
seventh of Misha^ and back again in 7200 yeass, which they divide 
into four pddas^ and consequently that it moves in the two inter- 
mediate pddas from the first to the twenty-seventh of Mhha and 
back again in 3600 years ; the colure cutting their ecliptic in the 
first of Misha, which coincides with the first of Aswml, at the begin- 
ning of every such oscillatory period. Vardha, surnamed Mih'iray 
or the Sun, from his knowledge of astronomy^ and usually distin- 
guished by the title of Achdrya, or teacher of the Vida, lived, con- 
fessedly^, when the Caliyuga was far advanced ; and, since by actual 
observation he found the solstitial points in the first degrees of Car- 
cata and Macara, the equinoctial pojnts were at tlie same time in 
the first of Misha and Tuld : he lived, therefore, in the year 3600 of 
the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years before the 1st o{ January 
1790, that is, about the year 499 of our era. This date corresponds 
with the ayandnsa^ or precession, calculated by the rule of the Su- 
rya Siddhdnta ; for 19’' 21' 54" would be the precession of the equi- 
nox in 1291 years, accordiag to the computation of 54"^ an- 

nually, which gives us the origin of the Indian Zodiac nearly ; 
but, by Newton's demonstrations, which agree as well with the*phe- 
nomena as the varying density’^ of our earth will admit, the equinox 
recedes about 50" every year, and has receded 17° 55' 50'^ since the 
time of Vardha ; which gives us more nearly in our own sphere the 
first degree of Misha in that of the Hindus. By the observation 
recorded in older Sdstras, the equinox had gone back 23° 20' ; or 
about 1680 years had intervened between the age of the Mtmihtid 
that of the modern astronomer : the former observation, therefore, 
must have been made about 2971 years before the 1st of January 
1790 ; that is, 1181 before Christ, 

We come now to the commentary, which contains information 
of the greatest importance. By former Sdstras are meant, says 
Bhattitpala, the books of jam and of other Mimis ; and he 
then cites from the Pdrdsari Sahhitd the following passage, which 
in modulated prose, and in a style much resembling that of the 
Vidas : 

Sravishtddydt paushnArdhantan charah s'is'irb ; vasantah 
paushndrdhit rdhinyantan ; saumyadyadas'idshardhaatan grfshmah; 
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praviKaas'i^shirdhit hastaiitan ; chitrddyat jydshVhirdhintaA 
s'arat ; h^mantd jydshVhardhat vaishn^avantan. 

The sesison of^ Sis tra is from the first of Dkamshfha^ to 
*' the middle of R^vati ; that of Vasania from the middle o( Rhikti 
to the end of Rdhinl ; that of Grlshma from the beginning of 
'' Mrtgaiiras to the middle of AsI/sAd ; that of VersAa^ from the 
middle of AsUhha' to the end of Hasta : that of Sarad from the 
" first of Chitrd to the middle of Jyhhfhd ; that of Himania from 
the middle of Jyhhthd^ to the end of Sravand!" 

This account of the six Indian seasons, each of which is co- 
extensive with two signs, or four lunar stations and a half, places 
the solstitial points, as Vardha has asserted, in the first degree of 
Dhanishfha\ and the middle, or 6° 40', of Ai'lhha\ while the equi- 
noctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharani and 3*^ 20* of 
Vis'ddha ; but, in the time of Vardha^ the solstitial colure passed 
through the loth degree of Punarvasu and 3° 20' of Uttardshdra\ 
while the equinoctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the first of 
Asivinl and 6° 40' of Chitrd^ dr the Y 6 ga and only star of that 
mansion, which, by the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgin, 
from the known longitude of which all other points in the Indian 
Zodiac may be computed. It cannot escape notice, that Pardsara 
does not use in t-liis passage the phrase at present, which occurs in 
the text of Vardha ; so that the places of the colures might have 
been ascertained before his time, and a considerable change might 
have happened in their true position without any change in the 
phrases by which the seasons were distinguished ; as our popular 
language in astronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal 
asterisms are now removed a whole sign from the places where 
they have left their names. It is manifest, nevertheless, that 
Pardsara must have written within tivelve centuries before the 
beginning of our era, and that single fact, as we shall presently 
show, leads to very mbmentous consequences in regard to the sys- 
tem of Indian history and literature. 

On the comparison which might easily be made between the 
colures of Pardsar and those ascribed by Eudoxus to Chiron^ the 
supposed assistant and instructor of the Argonauts, 1 shall say very 
little ; because the whole Argonantic story, (which neither was, 
according to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could have been originally 
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Grecimi) appears, even. when stripped of its poetical and fabulous 
ornaments, extremely disputable ; and whether it wasiounded on a 
league of the Helladian princes and states (or the purpose of check- 
ing, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power of Egypt, or 
with a view to secure the commerce of the Enxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis ; or, as I am disposed to believe, on an emigration 
from Africa and Asia of that adventurous race, who had first been 
established in Chaldea ; whatever, in short, gave rise to the fable, 
which the old poets have so richly embellished, and the old histori- 
ans have so inconsiderately adopted, it seems to me very clear, 
even on the principles of Newton, and on the same authorities to 
which he refers, that the voyage of the Argo 7 tauis roust have pre- 
ceded the year in which his calculatioixs led him to place it Batins 
built Cyrene, says our great philosopher, on the site of Irasa, the 
city of AntcBus, in the year 633 before Christ ; yet he soon afterwards 
calls Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene ; and in both passages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge 
to have been the most learned, as'well as the sublimest, of poets. 
Now, if I understand Pindar (which I will not assert, and I neither 
possess nor remember at present the Scholia^ which I formerly per- 
used) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a short panegyric on 
Arcesilas of Cyrene ; ‘Where,” says the bard, “the priestess, who sat 
near the golden eagles of Jove, prophesied of old, when Apollo was 
“ not absent from his mansion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful 
Lybia, having just left the sac-.cd isle {Thera) should build a city 
“ excelling in cars, on the splendid breast of earth, and, ivith the 
seventeenth generation, should refer to himself the Therean predic- 
“ tion of Medea which that princess of the Colchians, that impe- 
“ tuous daughter of JEeUs, breathed from her immortal mouth, 

“ and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
Jason T From this introduction to the noblest and most animated 
of the Argonautic poems, it appears, that fifteen complete generations 
had intervened between the voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
BatUis ; so that, considering three generations as equal to an hun^ 
dred or an hundred and izoenty years, which Newton admits to be the 
Grecian mode of computing them, we must also place that voyage at 
le.ast five or six hundred years before the time fixed by Nezvton him- 
self, according to his own conpputation, for the building of Cyrene ; 
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that is, eleven or twelve hundred and thirty-three years before Christ : 
an age very near on a medium to that of Pardsara. If the p%et 
means afterwards to say, as I understand him, that Arcesilas^ his 
contemporary, was the eighth in descent from Battus, we shall draw 
nearly the same conclusion, without having recourse to the unna- 
tural reckoning of thirty-three or fortv years to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old when the Persians, having crossed the 
Hellespont, were nobly resisted at Thermopylce, and gloriously 
defeated at Salantis. He was born, therefore, about the sixty-fifth 
Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty years before our era ; so 
tliat, by allowing more naturally six or seven hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium place the voyage of 
Jason about one thousand one hundred and seventy years before 
our Saviour, or about forty-five years before the beginning of the 
Neivtonian chronology. 

The description of the old colures by Eudoxus, if we implicity 
rely on his testimony and on thai of Hipparchus, who was, indis- 
putably, a great astronomer for the age in which he lived, affords, 
I allow, sufficient evidence of some rude observation about 937 
years before the Christian epoch ; and, if the cardinal points liad 
receded from those colures 36^ 29' 10" at the beginning of the year 
1690, and 37° 52' 3*./ on the first of January in the present year, 
they must have gone back 3"^ 23' 20'' between the observation im- 
plied by Pardsar and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 224 years must have elapsed between the two observations. 
But this disquisition having little relation to our principal subject, I 
proceed to the last couplets of our Indian astronomer Vardha 
Mihira, which, though merely astrological, and consequently absurd, 
will give occasion to remarks of no small importance. They imply, 
that when the solstices are not in the first degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the sun is contrary to nature ; and being 
caused, as the commentator intimates, by some utpdta, or preterna- 
tural agency, must necessarily be productive of misfortune ; and 
tliis vain idea seems to indicate a very superficial knowledge even 
of the system which Vardha undertook to explain ; but he might 
have adopted it solely as a religious tenet, on the autliority of 
Garga, a priest of eminent sanctity, who expresses the same wild 
notion in the following couplet : 
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Yadi nivertatfe’praptah sravishtamuttarayanJi, 

^ Asldshan dacshind^praptastadavidycinmahadbhayan. 

“ When the sun returns, not having reached Dhanishthh in the 
northern solstice, or not having reached AslhhcC in the southern, 
‘‘ then let a mm feel great apprehension of danger.’* 

Pardsara himself entertained a similar opinion, that any irregu- 
larity in the solstices would indicate approaching calamity : Yadd- 
prdpth vaishnavdntam^ says he, udanmdrgh prepadyathy dacshinS 
asiishdm vd fnahdhhaydyay that is, “ When, having reached the end 
of Sravandy in the northern path, or half of Asl/sha in the southern, 
he still advances, jt is a cause of great fear.” This notion, possibly, 
had its rise before the regular precession of the cardinal points had 
been observed ; but we may also remark that some of the lunar 
mansions were considered as inauspicious, and others as fortunate ; 
thus MenUy the first Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
shall be performed under the influence of a happy Nacshairn ; and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken from a constellation, 
the most learned commentator gives A'rdrd and R^vati as exam- 
ples of ill-omened names, appearing by design to skip over ftthers 
that must first have occurred to him. Whether Dhanishtlux and 
Aslhhci were inauspicious or prosperous, I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vurdka's astrological rule, we 
may collect from his astronomy, which was grounded on observation, 
that the solstice had receded n* least 23'^ 20' between his time and 
that of Pardsara ; for, though he refer.; its position to the sights, in- 
stead of the Innar mafisionsy yet all the PanditSy with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, unanimously assert, that the first degrees 
of Alisha and Aswinl are coincident Since the two ancient sages 
name only the lunar asterisms, it is probable, that the solar division 
of the Zodi?c into twelve signs was not generally used in their days ; 
and we know from the comment of the Sdrya Siddhdntay that the 
lunar month, by which all religious ceremonies are still regulated, 
was in use before the iiolar. When M. Bailly asks, Why the 
i/rwaTwj* established the beginning of the precession, according to 
their ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499?” to which his calcula- 
tions also had led him, we answer, because rw the vernal 

equinox was found by observation in the origin of their ecliptic ; 
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and since they were of opinion that it must have had the same po- 
sition in the first y^ar of^the Caliyuga^ they were induced by their 
erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 
years before the time of Vaidha^ and to account for Pardsara's ob- 
servation, by supposing an utpdta^ or prodigy. 

To what purpose, it may be asked, have we ascertained the age 
of the Munis ? Who was Pardsara ? Who was Garga ? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whose age may theirs be com- 
pared ? What light will these inquires throw on the history of 
India or of mankind ? I am happy in being able to answer those 
questions with confidence and precision. 

All the Brdhmens agree, that only one Pardsara is named in 
their sacred records; that he composed the astronomical book 
before cited, and a law-tract, which is now in my possession ; that 
he was the grandson of Vasis/ilha^ another astronomer and legisla- 
tor, whose works are still extent, and who was the preceptor of 
Pd;na, kinf^ of Ayc^d/iyd ; that he.was the father of Vydsa, by whom 
the Vidas were arranged in the form which they now bear, and 
whom Crishna himself names with exalted praise in the Gitd ; so 
that, by the admission of the Pandits themselves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Rdmas^ whom they consider 
as incarnate portons uf the divinity ; and Pardsara might have 
lived till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the mistaken doc- 
trine of an oscillation in the cardinal points has compelled the 
Hindus to place 1920 years too early. This error, added to their 
fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the source of many 
absurdities ; for they insist that Vdlmic, whom they cannot but al- 
low to have been contemporary with Rdmachandra^ lived in the age 
of Vydsa, ^bo consulted him on the composition of the Ma/idbhdrat, 
and who was personally known to Balardma, the brother of Crishna, 
When a very learned Brdhmen had repeated to me an agreeable 
story of a conversation between Vdlmic and Vydsa, I expressed my 
surprize at an interview between two bards, whose ages were sepa- 
rated by a period of 864,000 years ; but he soon reconciled himself 
to so monstrous an anachronism, by observing that the longevity of 
the Munts was preternatural, and that no limit could b^ set to divine 
power. By the same recourse to miracles or to prophesy, he would 
have answered another objection equally fatal to his chronological 
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system. It is agreed by all, that the lawyer Ydgyawalcya an 
attendant on the court of Janaca^ whose daughter Sitd was the 
constant but unfortunate wife of the grea'i: RdAtci^ the hero of Vdl-- 
inic^s poem; but that law5'er himself, at the very opening of his 
work, which now lies before me, names both Pardsara and Vyd^a 
^ among twenty authors, whose tracts form the body of original 
Indian law. By the way, since Vasishfha is more that once named 
in the Mdnaidsanhitd, we may be certain that the laws ascribed to 
Menu, in whatever age they might have been first promulgated, could 
not have received the form in which we now see them, above three 
thousand years ago. The age and functions of Garga lead to con- 
sequences yet more interesting: he was confessedly the purdhita, or 
officiating* priest, of Crishna himself, 'who, when only a herdsman’s 
boy at Mafhiird, revealed his divine character to Garga, by running 
to him with more than mortal benignity on his countenance^ when 
the priest had invoked Ndrdyan, His daughter was eminent for 
her piety and her learning, and the Brdhmans admit, without con- 
sidering the consequence of their acimission, that she is thus addres- 
sed in the Vdda itself : Yata u’rdhwah no va saindpi, Gdrgi, hha 
ddityh dydmiirdhdnan tapati, dya va" bhihnin tapati, bhthnyd subhrah 
tapati, Idcdn tapati, antarah iapafyanantarah tapati ; or, That Sun, 
** O daughter of Ga^go, than which nothing is higher^ to which no- 
“ thing is equal, enlightens the summit of the sky ; with the sky 
“enlightens the earth ; with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“ enlightens the higher world*?, enlightens other worlds ; it enlight- 
“ ens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.” From these 
facts, which the Brdhmans cannot deny, and from these concessions, 
which they unanimously makes, we may reasonably infer,, that, if 
Vydsa was not the composer of the V^daSy he added at least some- 
thing of his own to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, 
or perhaps to the loose traditions which he had collected ; but 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu scriptures, we 
may safely conclude that the Mosaic dund'^Indian chronologies are 
perfectly consistent ; that Menu, son of Brahmd, was the Adima, or 
first, created mortal, and consequently our Adam ; th?it Mefiu, child 
of the Surr, was preserved with seven others, in a bahitra or capacious 
ark. from an universal deluge, and must therefore be our Noah ; that 
Hiranyacasipu, the giant with a golden axe^ and Vali or Baity were 
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impious and arrogant monarchs, and most probably out Nimrod 
and Belus ; that the three Rdmas^ two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third *not only valiant in war but the patron of 
agriculture and wine^ which derives an epithet from his name, were 
different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, and either the 
Rdma of scripture, or his colony personified, or the Sun first adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a considerable emigration from 
Chaldea into Greece^ Italy ^ and India^ happened about twelve centu- 
ries before the birth of our Saviour ; that Sdcya or Sisak^ about 
two hundred years after Vydsa, either in person or by a colony 
from Egypt, imported into this country the mild heresy of the anci- 
ent Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian history appears 
only three or four centuries before the Christian era, the •preceding 
ages being clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a specimen of that fabling and allegorking spirit which has 
ever induced the Brdhmens to disguise their whole system of In's- 
tory, philosophy, and religion, I^produce a passage from the BJid- 
gavat, which, however strange and ridiculous, is very curious in it- 
self, and closely connected with the subject of this essay. It is 
taken from the fifth Scandha, or section, which is written in 
modulated prose. There are some/' says the Indian author, who, 
for the purpose of meditating intensely on the holy son of Vasu- 
“ diva, imagine you celestial sphere to represent the figure of that 
aquatic animal which we call Sisumdra: its head being turned 
downwards, and its body bent in a circle., they conceive Dkruva, 
*‘or the pole-star, to be fixed on the point of its tail • on the middle 
“ part of the tail tl)ey see four stars, Prejdpati, Agni, Indra, Dherma, 
** and on its base to others, Dhdtri diwd Vidhdtrt: on its rump are 
the Septarshis, or seven stars of the Sacata^ cm tvain ; on its back 
the path of the Sun, called Ajavllhi, or the Series of Kids ; on its 
belly the Gangci of the sky : Punarvasu and Pushya gleam res- 
pectively on its right and left haunches ; A^rdrd and Aslisd on 
“its right and left feet, or fins ^ Abhijit and UttardsPddVia in its 
right and left nostrils ; Sravana and Purvdshdd'ha in its right 
“ and left eyes ; DhanisMhei and Muld' on its right and left ears. 

“ Eight constallations, belonging to the summer solstice, Maghd, 

“ Pirvafihalgunl, Uttarap'halgtmi, Hasta^ Chitra\ Sivdti, Visddha\ 
A?iurddha\ may be conceived in the ribs of its left side ; and .as 
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• many asterisms, connected with the winter sq\s\\cq, Mrigdsiras, 

*■ kShmt, Critttca\ Bharml, Aswinl,R^vait^Uttarabka(irapada\ Pur- 
‘‘ vahhadrapadd , may be imagined on the ribs of ^its right side in an 
•' inverse order. Let Satahhishci and JyhhPhd be placed on its right 
‘‘ and left shoulders, In its upper jaw is Agastya, in its lower Yama ; 

in its mouth the planet Mangala ; in its part of generation, Sanais- 
‘ chara ; on its hump, Vrihaspati ; in its breast, the Sun ; in its heart, 
“ Ndrdyan ; in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Usanas ; on its two 
•‘ nipples, the two Asim/ias ; in its ascending and descending breaths, 
Biui ha ; on its throat, Rdhu ; in all its limbs, Cdtus, or comets ; 
“ and in its hairs, or bristles, the whole multitude of stars/* It is 
necessary to remark, that, although the tundra be generally des- 
cribed as tJve sea-hog or propoisey which we frequently luive seen 
Inlaying in the Ganges yet su* smar^ which seems derived from tlie 
Sanscrit^ means in Persian a large lizard. The passage just exhibi- 
ted may nevertheless relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, 
and possibly to the dolphin of the ancients. Before I leave the 
sphere of tlie Hindus^ 1 cannot help mentioning a singular fact : — in 
the Sanscrit language Riesha means a constellation and a bear, so 
that Mahay esha may denote either a great bear or a great asieristn. 
Etymologists may, perhaps, derive the Megas arctos of the Greeks 
liom an Indian compound ill understood ; but I will only observe, 
with the wild American, that a bear voith a very long tail could never 
ln(ve occurred to the imagination of any one who had seen the animal. 
I may be permitted to add, on the subject of the Indian Zodiac, that, 
if I have erred in a former es^ay, wl^ere llie longitude of the lunar 
mansions is computed from the first star in our constellation of the 
Kam, I have been led into error by the very learned and ingenious 
M. Bailly, who relied, I presume, on the authority of M. Le Gent'iL 
Tiie origin of the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Stirya Siddhdnta, 
must be nearly 7 19® 21' 54", in our sphere, and the longitude of 
Chitra, or the Spike, must of course be 199° 21' 54" from the vernal 
equinox ; but since it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
twenty-seven mansions and theii several stars, as they are delinea- 
ted and enumerated in the Retnamdla\ I must for the present siip- 
|)Ose witli M. Badly, that the Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, 
one constant and the other variable ; and a farther inquiry into the 
subject must be reserved for a season of retirement and leisure. 
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On the SPIKENARD of the Ancients. 

By the President. 

- 

^ r is painful to meet perpetually with words that convey no dis- 
tinct ideas ; and a natural desire of avoiding that pain excites us 
often to make inquiries, the result of which can have no other use 
than to give us clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darkness is to the nerves ; both cause an uneasy sensation ; 
and we naturally love knowledge as we love light, even when we 
have no design of applying either to a purpose essentially useful. 
Til is is intended as an apology for the pains which have been taken 
to procure a determinate answer to a question of no apparent utility, 
but which ought to be readily answered in India, What is Indian 
“ Spikenard?” All agree that it is an odoriferous plant, the best sort 
of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamritka or Ranga- 
vidti, and on the borders of the country now called Buta'tL It is 
mentioned by Dioscorides, whose work I have not in my possession ; 
but his description of it must be very imperfect, since neither 
Ijunceiis nor any of his disciples pretend to class it with certainty ; 
and, in the latest botanical work that we have received from Europe, 
it is marked as unknoivn, I had no doubt, before I was personally 
aquainted with Koenig, that he had ascertained it ; but he assured 
me that he knew not what the Greek writers meant by the nard of 
India ; he had found, indeed, and described a sixth species of the 
nardus, which is called Indian in the Supplement to Linnceus ; but 
the nardus is a grass which, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
supposed to be the true Spikenard, which the great Botanical Philo- 
sopher himself was inclined to think a species of Andropogon, and 
places in his Materia Medica, but with an expression of doubt, 
among, his polygamous plants* Since the death of Koenig I have 
consulted every botanist and physician with whom I was acquain- 
ted, on the subject before us ; but all have confessed without 
reserve, though not without some regret, that they wer6 ignorant 
what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 
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JA TAM ANSI 
or, The Indian Spikenard 

In order to procure information from the learned natives, it 
was necessary to know the name of the plant in some Asiatic lan- 
guage, The very word 7iard occurs in the song of Solomon ; but 
the name and the thing were both exotic : the Hebrew lexicogra- 
phers imagine both to be Indian ; but the word is in truth Persian^ 
and occurs in the following distich of an old poet : 

A'n chu bfkhest, in chu nardest, an chu shakhest, in chu bar, 

A'a chu bikhl payidirest, in chu nardl payidar^ 
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It is not easy to determine in this couplet, whether nard mean 
the stem^ or, as Anju'^ explains it, the pith ; but it is manifestly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the root, iht fruit, nor the branch, which 
are all separately nan^ed. The Arabs have borrowed the word nurd 
but in the sense, as we learn from the Kdmiis, of a compound medi- 
cinal unguent. Whatever it signified in old Persian, the Arabic 
word sumbul^ which, like sumbalah, means an ear or spike, has long 
been substituted for it ; and there can be no doubt that, by the 
sumbul of India the Muselmd ns understand the same plant with the 
7iard of Ptolemy and the Nardostachys, or Spikenard, of Galen ; who, 
by the way, was deceived by the dry specimens which he had seen, 
ajid mistook them for roots, 

A singular description of the sumbul by Ahi^lfazl, who fre- 
quently mentions it as an ingredient in Indian persumes, had for some 
time almost convinced me that the true Spikenard was the CItaca, or 
Pandanus of our botanists: his words are, Sumbul panjberg ddred, 
celt dirdzii da dah angoshtestu pajindi, seh, or, The sumbul has five 
leaves, ten fingers long, and three broad. ” Now I well knew that 
the minister of Acbar was not a botanist, and might easily have mis- 
taken a thyrsus fora single flow^er: I had seen no blossom, or assem- 
blage of blossoms, of such dimensions, exept the male Cetaca ; and, 
though the Persian writer describes the female as a different plant, by 
Die vulgar name Cy6ia:yet such a mistake might naturally have been 
expected in such a work : but what most confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquisite fragrance of the Citaca~?iQ^ex, which to my sense 
far surpassed the richest perfumes of Europe or Asia. Scarce a 
doubt remained, when I met with a description of the Cetaca by 
Forskokl, wdiose words are so perfectly applicable to the general 
idea which we are apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal 
translation of them : The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and 
“ cultivated for its odour, which it breathes so richly, that one or 
“ two Spikes, in a situation rather humid, would be sufficient to dif- 
fuse an odoriferous air for a long time through a spacious apart- 
ment; so that the natives in general are not solicitous about the 
** living plants, but purchase the Spikes at a great price! I learned 
also, that a fragrant essential oil was extracted from the flowers ; 
and I procured from Bandres a large phial of it, which was adulter-^ 
ated with sandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me, that the 
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genuine essence must be valuable, from the great number of thyrsi 
that must be required in preparing a stijiall qMantity of it. Thus 
had I nearly persuaded myself, that the true nard was to be found 
on the banks of the Ganges, where the women roll up its 

flowers in their long black hair after bathing in the holy river ; and I 
imagined, that the precious alabaster-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the siHall onyx, in exchange for which the poet offers to enter- 
tain his friends with a cask of old wine, contained an essence of the 
same kind, though differing in its degree of purity with the nard 
wiiich I had procured; but an Arab or Mecca, who saw in my study 
some flowers of the C^taca, informed me that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in Arabia, where it,was named Cddhl ; and several 
M ahomedans of rank and learning have since assured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Suvtbul was not Cctaca, but Jaidmdnsi. 
This was important inforfhation : finding, therefore, that the Pan- 
danus was not peculiar to Hindustdn, and considering that the 
Suinbul of Abulfazl differed from it in the precise number of leaves 
on the thyrsus, in the colour, and in the season of flowering, though 
the length and breadth corresponded very nearly, I abandoned my 
first opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Jatdmdhsi, 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious 
friend, and fortunately was then in blossom, A fresh plant was 
very soon brought to me. It appeared on inspection to be a most 
elegant Cypirus with a p6lis’^cd three-sided culm, an umbella with 
three or four ensiform leaflets minutely serrated, naked proliferous 
peduncles, crowded spikes, expanded daggers ; and its branchy 
root had a pungent taste with a faint aromatic odour ; but no part 
of it bore the least resemblance to the drug known in Europe by the 
oi Spikenard ; 2 ind a Muselfftdn physician from Dehli 
assured me positively, that the plant was not Jatdmdhsi, but SM, 
as it is named in Arabic, which the author of the Tohfatud MtUnenin 
particularly distinguishes from the Indian Sumbul, He produced on 
the next day an extract from the Dictionary of Natural History, to 
which he had referred ; and I present you with a translation of all 
that is material in it. 

“ I. SM has a roundish olive-shaped root, externally black, 
‘"but white internally, and so fragrant as to have obtained in Persia 
the name of Subterranean Musk ; its leaf has some resemblance 
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to that of a leek, bat is longer and narrower, strong, somewhat 
“ rough at the edges, and tapering to a point 2. Sumbul means 
a spike or ear^ and was called nard by the Greeks. There are 
three sorts of Sumhil or Nardhi ; but, when the word stands 
“alone, it means the Sumbul of India, which is an herb without 
'^flower or fruit (he speaks of the drug only) like the tail of an er- 
mine, or of a small weasel, but not quite so thick, and about the 
length of a finger. It is darkish, inclining to yellow, and very 
fragrant ; it is brought from and its medicinal virtue 
lasts three years.” It was easy to procure the dry Jatdindhsi, 
which corresponded perfectly with the description of Sumbul ; 
and, though a native Muselmdn afterwards gave me Persian 
paper, written by himself, in which he represents the Sumbul of 
India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatdmdhsi as three different 
plants, yet the authority of the Tohfaiiil Miimenhi is decisive that 
the Siveet Sumbul is only another denomination of nard, and the 
physician who produced that authority, brought, as a specimen of 
Sumbul, the very same drug which my Pandit, who is also a physi- 
cian, brought as a specimen of the Jatdmdhsi. A Bralunen of emi- 
nent learning gave me a parcel of tlie same sort, and told me that 
it was used in their sacrifices ; that, when fresh, it was exquisitely 
sweet, and added much to the scent of ricli essences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants brought it from the 
mountainous country to the north-east of Bengal; that it was the 
entire plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanscrit names from 
its resemblance to locks of hair ; as it is called Spikenard, I suppose, 
from its resemblance to a spike when it is dried, and not from the 
configuration of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never exa- 
mined. The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling 
the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatdmdhsi, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting of 
withered stalks and tibs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish 
brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about the size of a 
small finger. We may, on the whole, be assured, that the nardus 
pf Ptolemy, the Indian Sumbul o( the Persians and Arabs, the Jatd- 
mdksi of the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our shops, are one and 
the same plant ; but to what class and genus it belongs in the 
man system, can only be ascertained by an inspection of the fresh 

O I 
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blossoms. Dr. Patrick Russel, who always communicates with ob- 
liging facility his extensive and accurate knowtedge, informed me 
by letter, that Spikenard is carried over the desert ” (from India, 
I presume) to AllepOy where it is used in substance, mixed with 
other perfumes, and worn in small bags, or in the form of essence, 
“ and kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of roses.” He is per- 
suaded, and so am I, that the Indian nard of the ancients and that 
of our shops, is one and the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent researches have been made at my request 
on the borders of Bengal and Bekdr, yet the Jatdindhsi has not 
been found growing in any part of the British territories. Mr, 
SoLunders, who met with it in where, as he was informed, it 

is very common, and whence it is brought in a dry state to Rangpur, 
has no hesitation in pronouncing it a species of the Baccharis ; and, 
since it is not possible that he could mistake the natural order and 
essential character of the plant, which he examined, I had no doubt 
that the Jatdnidhsi was com posit and corymbiferous with stamens 
connected by the anthers, and with female prolific florets, inter- 
mixed with hermaphrodites. The word Spike was not used by the 
ancients with botanical precision, and the Stachys itself is verticilia- 
ted with only two species out of fifteen, that could justify its generic 
appellation. I therefore concluded that the true Spikenard was a 
Baccharis, and that, whiie the philosopher had been searching for 
it to no purpose, 

the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 

for the Baccharis, it seems, as well as the Conyza, is called by our 
gardeners, Ploughman's Spikenard, 1 suspected, nevertheless, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders described was not Jatdmdksi ; be- 
cause I knew that the people of Butdn had no such name for it, but 
distinguished it by very different names in different parts of their 
liilly country : I knew also that the Butias, who set a greater value 
on the drug than it seems, as a perfume, to merit, were extremely 
reserved in giving information concerning it, and might be tempted, 
by the narrow spirit of monopoly, to mislead an inquirer for the 
fresh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. Purling will probably pro- 
cure it in a state of vegetation ; for, when he had the kindness, at 
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niy desire, to make inquiries for it among the Butrin merchants, 
they assured him, tjiat the living plants could not be obtained with- 
out an order from their soverign the D/vardjd, to whom he immediate- 
ly dispatched a messenger with an earnest request, that eight or ten 
of the growing plants might be sent to him at Rangpur. Should the 
Dhiardjd comply with that request, and should the vegetable flou- 
rish in the plain of Bengal^ we shall have ocular proof of its class, 
order, genus, and species ; and if it prove the same with the Jaid- 
vidhsi of Nipdli which I now must introduce to your aquaintancc, 
the question with which I began this essay will be satisfactorily 
answered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name of Jatdmdhs), 
to the mountains of Nipdl^Y requested my friend Mr. Laih^ who then 
resided at Gaya, to procure some of the recent plants by the means 
of the Nepdlesc philgrims ; who, being orthodox Hindus, and pos- 
sessing many rare books in t\\.o Sa^iscrit language, were more likely 
than the Butlas to know the true Jatdmdhsi, by which name they 
generally distinguish it. Many young plants were accordingly sent 
to Gayd, with a Persian letter specifically naming them, and appa- 
rently written by a man of rank and literature ; so that no suspicion 
of deception or of error can be justly entertained. By a mistake of 
the gardener they were all planted at Gayd, where they have blos- 
somed, and at first seemed to flourish. I must therefore, describe the 
Jatdmdhsi from the report of Mr. Bnrt, who favoured me with a 
drawing of it, and in whose accuracy we may perfectly confide ; 
but, before I produce the description, I must endeavour to remove 
a prejudice, in regard to the natural order of th-e Spikenard, which 
they, who are addicted to swear by every word of their master Lin- 
ncBUs, will hardly abandon, and which I, who love truth better than 
him, have abandoned with some reluctance. Hard has been gene^ 
rally supposed to be a grass ; and the word stachys or spike, which 
agrees with the habit of that natural order, gave rise, perhaps, to 
the supposition. There is a plant in Java, which most traj^Iers 
and some physicians call spikenard ; and the Governor oi Chmsur a, 
who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a state fit for ex- 
amination, writes me word, that *^a Dittch author pronounces it a 
grass like the Cypirtis, but insists that what we call the spike is the 
' fibrous part above the root, as long as a man’s little finger, of a 
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brownish hue inclining to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and with 
“a pungent, but aromatic scent/* This is too slovenly a descrip-t 

• t> I 

tion to have been written by a botanist ; yet I believe the latter 
part of it to be tolerably correct, and should imagine that the plant 
was the same with our Jatdmdhsiy if it were not commonly asserted 
that the Javan spikenard was used as a condiment ; and if a well-in- 
formed man, who had seen it in the island, had not assured me that 
it was a sort of Pimento^ and consequently a species of Myrtle, and 
of the order now called Hesperian. The resemblance before men- 
tioned between the Indin snmbul and the Arabian Stid, or CypiruSy 
had led me to suspect that the true nard was ^grasSy or a reed ; 
and, as this country abounds in odoriferous grasses, I began to col- 
lect them Trom all quarters. Colonel obligingly sent me two 
plants with sweet-smelling roots ; and, as they were known to the 
Pandits, I soon found their names in a dictionary : one of 

them is called gandJiaiafht, and used by the Hindus to scent the 
red powder of Sapaii, or Bakkam-yvood, which they scatter in the 
festival of the vernal season ; the other has many names, and, among 
them, ndgaramastac hni gonarda; the second of which means rustling 
in the ivater ; for all the Pandits insist that nard is never used as a 
noun in Sanscrit, and signifies, as the root of a verb, to sound, or to 
rustle. Soon after, Mr. Burroiv brought me, from the banks of the 
Ganges near Heridwdr, a very fragrant grass, which in some places 
covers whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, so strong an odour, 
that a person, he says, might ea:dly have smelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have smelt the nard of Gedrosia from the back of an 
elephant : its blossoms were not preserved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be described. From Mr. Blane of Lucknow, I received a fresh plant, 
which has not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his 
authority, and have no doubt that it is a species of Andropogon : it 
has rather a rank aromatic odour, and, from the virtue ascribed to it 
of curing intermittent fevers, is known by the Safiscrit name of jiua- 
rdneusa, which literally means a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which the elephants are managed. Lastly, Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, who delights in useful pursuits and in assisting the pur- 
suits of others, favoured me with a complete specimen of the Andro- 
pogon NarduSy one of the most common grasses on the coast, 
ai>d flourishing most luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten by 
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cattle* but extremely grateful to bees* and containing an essential 
oil, which, he understands* is extracted from it in many parts of 
Hindustan^ and used as an Atar^ or perfume^ He adds a very curious 
philological remark, that, in the Tamul dictionary, most words be- 
ginning with nir have some relation to fragrance ; as itdrukeradn 
to yield an pilluy lemon-grass ; ndrteiy citron ; ndrta 

manum, the wild orange-tree ; ndrum panel, the Indian Jasmin ; 
7idr2im alleri, a strong smelling flower ; and ndrtu, which is put for 
nard in the Tavml version of our Scriptures; 30 that not only 
the nard of the Hebrezvs and Greeks, but even the copia narium of 
Horace, may be derived from an Indian root. To this I can only say, 
that I have not met with any such root in Sanscrit, the oldest pol- 
ished language of India ; and that in Persian, which has*a manifest 
affinity with it, ndr means a pomegranate, and ndrgtl (a word origi- 
nally Sanscrit) ^ cocoa-nnt ; neither of which has any remarkable 
fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in support of the opinion given by the 
great Swcdnh naturalist, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, 
and a .species of Andropogon ; but since no grass, that I have yet 
seen, bears any resemblance to the Jatdmdhsl, which I conceive 
to be the nardus of the ancients, I beg leave to express my dissent, 
with some confidence as a philologer, though with humble diffidence 
as a student in botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion that the 
iiardnm of the Romans was merely the essential oil of the plant 
from which it was denominated, but am strongly inclined to believe 
that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call Atar, and 
either tne atar of roses from Cashmir and Persia, that of C^taca, or 
Pandanus, from the western coast of India, or that of Aguru, or aloe- 
wood, from Asdm or Cochinchma, the process of obtaining which is 
described by Abulfatl, or the mixed perfume, called Abir, of which 
the principal ingredients were yellow sandal, violets, orange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, rose-water, musk, and true Spikenard : all those 
essences and compositions were costly ; and, most of them being sold 
by the Indians to the Persians and Arabs, from whom, in the time of 
Octavins^ they were received by the Syriayis and Romans, they must 
liave been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at Rome. There might 
also have been a pure nardine oil, as Athenceus calls it ; but nardum 
probably meant, (and Koenig was of the same opinion) an Indian 
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essence in general^ taking its name from that ingredient which had, 
or was commonly thought to havefthe inost ejcquisite scent But 
I have been drawn by a pleasing subject to a greater length than 1 
expected, and proceed to the promised description of the true nard, 
or Jatdmdmi^ which, by the way, has other names in the Amaredshy 
the smoothest of which are jatild and ISmasci^ both derived from 
words meaning hair^ Mn Burty after a modest apology for his im- 
perfect aquaintance with the language of botanists, has favoured 
me with an account of the plant, on the correctness of which I 
have a perfect reliance, and from which I collect the following 
natural characters : 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any. MargiUy hardly discernible. 

Cor, One petal. somewhat gibbous. Bouler 

Stain. Three anthers, 

Pist, Germ beneath. One stjde errect 

Seed solitary, ct owned with a pappus. 

Root fibrous. 

Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioled. 

It appears, thererore, to be the Protean plant, Valerian^ a sister 
of the mountain and Celtic^ Nard, and of a species which I should 
describe in the Linncean style, Valeriana J atdmdnst floribns trian- 
drisyfoliis cordatis quaterniSy radkaHbus petiolatis. The radical leaves, 
rising from the ground and enfolding tne young stem, are plucked up 
with a part of the root, and, being dried in the sun, or by an artificial 
heat, are sold as a drug, which from its appearance has been called 
spikenard; though, as the Persian writer observes, it might be com- 
pared more pioperly to the tail of an ermine. When nothing remains 
but the d*y fibres of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
they have some resemblance to a lock of hair ^ from which the Sans- 
crit name, it seems, is derived. Two mercantile agents from Buidn 
on the part of the Devardja were examined, at my request, by Mr. 
HaringtOHy and informed him that the drug, which the Bengalese 
called Jatdfndhsiy^' gxtw erect above the surface of the ground, 
' resembling in colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when recent, it 
had a faint odour, which was greatly increased by the simple pro- 
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cess of drying it ; that it aboun ded on the hills, and even on the 
plains, of Butin, wjiere was collected and prepared for medici- 
nal purposes.” What its virtues are, experience alone can ascertain ; 
but, as far as botanical analogy can justify a conjecture, we may 
suppose them to be antispasmodic ; and, in our provinces, especi- 
ally in BeMr, the plant will probably flourish ; so that we may 
always procure it in a state fit for experiment. On the description 
of the Indian Spikenard, compared with the drawing, I must 
observe, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, may not appear 
of the same shape, yet all of them are not fully expanded. Mr. 

A*/ assures me that the four radical leaves are hearted and petioled : 
and it is most probable, that the cauline and floral leaves would 
have similar form in their state of perfect expansion ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the plants at Gaya are now shrivelled ; and they who seek 
farther information, must wait with patience, until new stems and 
leaves shall spring from the roots, or other plants shall be brought 
from Nlpdl and Butin. On the proposed inquiry into the virtues 
of this celebrated plant, I must be permitted to say, that, although 
many botanists may have wasted their time in enumerating the 
qualities of vegetables, without having ascertained them by repea- 
ted and satisfactory experiments, and although mere botany goes no 
farther than technical arrangement and description, yet it seems 
indubitable that the great end and aim of a botanical philosopher 
is to discover and prove the several uses of the vegetable system ; 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the fallaciousness of experi- 
ence, to rely on experiment alone as the basis of his knowledge. 
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Jn the following Diary of the Weather, begun the ist of February 
1784, every change in the air was marked down with the greatest 
precision three times every day, and always nearly at the same 
hours, viz. at sun-rising at three, or half past three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at eleven o'clock at night. 

While the wind continued southerly, the Thermometer was 
placed in a Verandah open to the Esplanade, where there, was at all 
times a free circulation of air; and when the wind became northerly, 
the instrument was removed to the opposite side of the house, and 
equally exposed, as in the preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer continued always in the same place. 

The Hygrometer njade use bf, was a bit of fine sponge, suspen- 
ded in a scale (on the end of a steel-yard) first prepared for more 
easily imbibing the moisture, by dipping it in a solution of Salt of 
Tartar, afterwards drying it well, and bringing it to an equilibrium 
by a weight in the opposite scale, at a time when the atmosphere 
appeared to have the least degree of moisture. 

A semicirculnr scale at the top, divided from o to 90° on each 

side, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity of 
moisture gained or lost daily ; but in the following Diary the 
degrees of moisture have seldom been taken down. 

Every fall of rain was likewise taken, and the quantity in 
cubic inches daily noted down. 

The winds were also observed, and the figures o, i, 2, 3, 4, 
denote the force thereof. 

Here it may be remarked, that at sun-rising, there is seldom 
or ever any wind ; but no sooner is the air a little rarefied by its 
rays, than a little breeze begins, and this generally increases till 
about noon, when again it begins to lose its force, and dies away, 
from the same cause. 

In order to ascertain the influence of the Moon upon the 
weather, the mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmos- 
phere of each quarter, is accurately marked down by taking iu the 
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threfe days preceding, and the three days after the change with the 
intermediate day. From these, the density is discovered, by the 
following rule given by Dr. Bradley^ viz. 

A, altitude of barometer; B, altitude of thermometer ; D, density. 

A 

=D — or density. 

B X 350 

N. B. In this, the mean morning density is only taken. How- 
ever, the mean density for the whole day may be found by the 
same rule. 

Januc(.ry i, 1785. From an examination of one year’s observa- 
tions on the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barome- 
ter, it does not appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down 
regarding it. However, it may be affirmed that the direction of the 
winds has more effect upon it, as we never fail to see the mercury 
highest when the wind blows from the NW ; in a lesser degree from 
the N, and lowest of all when it proceeds from the SE quarters. 
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the clouds and earth, must of course, be greatly augmented. 
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It is worthy of observation, that upon the rains going off, the water falls in larger drops than at any 
other period of the season, and probably this may be occasioned from the height it has to fall : and in 
proof of this, the opposite stations of the Barometer need only be consulted, where it appears that the 
weight of the atmosphere was greatly increased about the last period of the rains. 
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The mornings always very foggy. 

The medium heat of the sun at mid-day (the instrument being exposed five minutes) was 90 *^. 
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On the contrary, the NW winds which prevailed, renders it very dry and elastic, and has always a 
t*ery great effect in raising the mercury in the Barometer. During the whole of this month the mornings 
were extremely thick and foggy; on the ist, 8th, and I2th, moderate storms from the NW. 
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The Barometer continued low, which may proceed from the high winds that prevailed, as well as from 
the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere at this season of the year. We had often the appearance of 
rain (as must always be the case) while the wind comes from the south quarter and bringing with it so 
much vapour. 
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The temperature of the air throughout this month was less warm and sultry than it is generally 
found at this time of the year ; as also, the storms that came from the N W were fewer in number. The 
air rather moist, and little or no variation in the winds, they being always directly S and SE. 
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The variation on the Barometer much greater than usual. 
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some falling ; the weather of course disagreeable and unhealthy. 

The mercury in the Barometer very low, which seldom fails to be the case while the winds come from 
the SE and E quarters, 
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Mean heat of exposed air I00^ 

The weather this, as the preceding month, very relaxing and disagreeable, although the quantity of 
in only about one half. The low state of the mercury is undoubtedly affected by the easterly winds, as 
no less the animal spirits. 
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derate. The river very full ; and accounts of heavy rains up the country. 

The Barometer remarkably low the whole month ; a proof of there being still much 
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By account from Berhampore, the quantity of rain there must have been very considerable, and mafiy 
parts abov^e, the whole country bein^ under water, and the river swellings prodigiously. This month very 
unhealthy and many people dying. 
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From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it may be remarked 
in regard to the variation of the Barometer,. th^it during the cold 
season, from November to March, the mercury is at its greatest 
height ; and at the lowest during the rainy months of May, June, 
July, August, and September. The variation of the Thermometer, 
or the diffejrnce between the temperature of mid-day and that of 
the morning and evening is very trifling, seldom exceeding 3 or 4^^ 
during the rains, whereas, during the cold season, the difference is 8 



II. 


A, Synopsis of the different cases that may happen in 
deducing the Longitude of one place from another by 
means of Arnold’s Chronometers, and of finding the 
rates when the difference of Longitude is given. — By 
Mr. Reuben Burrow. 

Jt was formerly the custom to give rules for calculation, with- 
out any investigation of their principles ; but the contrary method 
has so much taken place of late, that those who are not acquainted 
with the theory of a subject are seldom in a capacity of calculating 
at all ; and those who are acquainted with it, must either lose time 
by recurring thereto continually, or run the hazard of often making 
mistakes. Indeed, the use of practical rules is so obviou.s, that Newton 
has often given them when he has omitted their demonstrations ; and 
the want of them has been noted by Bacon among the dehciencies of 
learning. The Hindoos were so particularly attentive in that respect, 
that they usually gave two rules for the same operation ; one couch- 
ed in the shortest terms possible, and often in verse, for tlie ease of 
the memory ; and the other more at length, as an explanation. It 
therefore is much to be wished that authors would revert to the an- 
cient custom so far, as to pay some attention to the reduction of their 
knowledge to practice; that people may not be under the necessity 
of investigating rules at the time that they want to use them. 

The following is one rule, out of a great number, that I drew up 
for my own use, in determining the situations of places in India ; and 
I insert it here on account of its utility and easiness of application. 
Let E = Error of the Watch from mean time at the first place ; 
e == Error from mean time at the second place ; 

T = Time by the Watch at the second place, when the error was e ; 
D = Difference of Longitude between the places ; 

H B Interval of mean time between the observations at the two 
places (found by taking the interval by the Watch, and cor- 
recting it according to the estimated rate, &c.) 
r=Rate of the Watch, or what it gains or loses in a day of 
mean time. Then, 
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III. 


MEMORANDUMS concerning An Old Building, in 
the Hadjipore District, near the Gunduc River, &c. — 
By Mr, Reuben Burrow. 

pyramids of Egypt, as well as those lately discovered 
in (and probably too the Tower of Babel) seem to have 
been intended for nothing more than images of Mahadeo, 

Two of the Sakkara pyramids described by N arisen, are, like 
many of the small ones, usually built of mud in the villages of 
Bengal, One of the pyramids of Dashour^ drawn by Pocock, is 
nearly similar to that I am going to mention, except in the acute- 
ness of the angle. Most of the Pagodas of the Carnatic are either 
complete or truncated pyramids ; and an old stone-building with- 
out any cavity, which I saw in Yambeah, near the Catabeda river, 
on the Arracan coast, differed so little from a pyramid, that I did 
not suspect it was meant for the image of Seeva^ till I was told it 
by the natives. 

The largest building of the kind which I have yet seen in 
Indta^ is about two days journey up the Gunduc river, near a place 
called Kessereah : it goes by the name oi^^BJieem Saints Dewry'^ ; but 
seems evidently intended for the well-known image of Mahadeo t 
having originally been a cylinder placed upon the frustum of a 
cone, for the purpose of being seen at a distance. It is at present 
very much decayed ; aud it is not easy to tell whether the upper 
part of the cylinder has been globular or conical ; a considerable 
quantity of the outside is fallen down, but it still may be seen a 
good distance up and down the river. 

The day I went from the river to view it was so uncommonly 
hot, that the walk and a fever together obliged me to trust to the 
measurements of a servant Fojr want of a better instrument, he 
took the circumference of the cylindrical part, in length of a spear, 
and from that as a scale, and a sketch of the building taken at a 
distance, I deduced the following dimensions. What dependence 
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there may be on his measures, I cannot determine ; but probably 
they are not very erroneous, 


Diameter of the cylindrical part, 

... 64 feet 

Height of the cylinder, 

... 6s 

Height of the conic frustum on which fhs 


cylinder is placed, 

... 93 

Diameter of the cone at the base, 

363 


Both the cone and the cylinder were of bricks ; those of the 
last were of different sizes, many of them two spans long and one 
broad ; others were of common size, but thinner ; and they were 
well burnt, though bedded in mortar little better than mud. There 
did not appear any signs of the cylinder's being hollow: the coni- 
cal part was overgrown with jungle ; but I broke through it in 
^'everal places, and found it everywhere brick. 

I do not recollect whether it be visible from the site of the an- 
cient city where the famous pillar of Singeak stands, or not ; but 
have a faint idea that it is. What the fntention of these extraordinary 
columns may have been originally, is perhaps not so easy to tell : 
at first sight it would seem that they were for holding inscriptions, 
because those of Bettiah^ Dehli, and Illahahad^ have inscriptions 
(though in a character that has not been yet decyphered) ; but the 
pillar of Singeah seems to have none whatever, for some Bramins 
told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foundation, 
near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Fatna^ who had 
hopes to have found some treasures ; and that there were not the 
least vestige of any inscription upon it. Probably those pillars, 
Cleopatra's Needle, and the Devil's Bolts at Boroughbridge, may all 
have the same religious origin. 

Perhaps the connection of time and place rriay apologize for the 
divercity of the subject, in mentioning, that while I sat under the 
shade of a large tree near the pyramid, on account of the sultry heat, 
some of the people of the adjacent village came and played there with 
cowries on a diagram, that was formed by placing five points in a 
circular order, and joining every pair of alternate points by a line, 
which formed a kind of pentagon ; this brought to my recollection 
a circumstance told me by a gentleman in England, — That an old 
piece of silver plate had been dug out of the earth with such a 
figure upon it ; the use of it was totally unknown, as well as the 
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age ; and I was desired to find what geometrical properties the 
figure possessed. •One, I remember, was, that if any number of 
points whatever were pfaced in a circular order, and each two alter- 
nate points joined, then the sum of all the salient angles of the 
figure would be equal to two right angles when the number of 
pt'uits was odd ; but equal to four right angles when the number 
was even. Euclid^s properties of the angles of the triangle and 
trapezium, are particular cases of these ; but I had no suspicion of 
the real intention of the figure till I saw the use here made of it. 
It seems however an argument in favour of the indentity of the 
Druids and Bramins, as well as another well known diagram, 
usually called the Walls of Troyl^ which was used originally in the 
Hindoo astrology. These figures, however, appear to have flowed, 
from a much higher source, and to have relation to what Leibnitt^ 
had a distant idea of in his Analysis of Situation, Euclid in his Po- 
risms, and Girard perhaps in his Restitution of them. In fact, as 
the modern Algebraists have the advantage of transfering a great 
part of their labour from the head to the hands, so there is reason 
to believe that the Hindoos had mechanical methods of reasoning 
geometrically, much more extensive than the elementary methods 
made use of at present ; and that even their games were deduced 
from and intended perhaps to be examples of them : but this 
deserves to be treated more at length elsewhere, 

The same apology may perhaps excuse my mentioning here, 
that the idea of the Nile's deriving its floods from the melted 
snows, as well as the Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary : they 
seem to be caused principally by the rains ; for the higlf tills 
beyond the Herdwar apparently retain their snow all the year, and 
therefore the quantity melted could never produce the enormous ’ 
swell of the Ganges ; not to mention that the effect of a thaw 
seems different from what would arise from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry 
season. Thaf |li&,Tai^s sufficient for the purpose, without recur- 
ring to the hypothesis of melted snows, appears from the following 
fact : — ‘ A little before I observed the aforesaid pyramid, I had been 
a conskierable distance up the Gunduc ; the river was low for the 
time of the year, and the hills that sldrt the borders of Nepaul 
were clear, and apparently not above fifteen cose distant : soon 

W I 
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after, a heavy shower fell upon them for some hours, and the river 
was in a short time filled to the very banks, and< continued so for 
many days ; and large trees were torn up by the roots, and came 
driving down with such force by the torrent, that my boat was 
often endangered. Now, on these hills there was actually no snow 
whatever; and as the rise was obviously caused by the rains, it 
may reasonably be concluded that the same effect has the same 
cause in other places. 



OBSERVATIONS of some of the Eclipses of Jupiter’s 
Satellites. — By Mr. Reuben Burrow. 

The following in the Ganges and Burtampootre Rivers. 


Apparent time 1787. 
d h ' 

Satellite. 

Wcathen 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Observation, 

Sept. 23 11 41 9 

2 

1 Moderate, 

Itnm. 

Bankipore Granary, 

24 15 4t 22 

3 

1 Ditto. 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

Oct. 11 12 45 14 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Colgong ; Cl<^eland^s Bungalo, 

23 10 26 20 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Mouth of jellingy, 

25 It 47 39 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm, 

Shore of Ganges South of Pubnai 

23 16 42 40 

\ 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

27 11 13 59 1 

1 1 

Ditto, j 

Imm. 

Cossundah ; Nullah. 

30 14 35 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Dacca ; Nabob’s house, 

Nov. 19 8 56 32 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Tealcopee, Bunrampootre, 

26 n 33 45 

2 

Ditto, 

lmm% 

Bakkamar Choir, 

36 13 13 57 

1 

Dit^o, 

Imm, 

Ditto, 

28 7 42 52 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. ' 

Cazycotta, 

Dec. 3 14 10 54 

2 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Goalparah, 

3 *5 8 1 

I 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

5 7 51 59 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

5 9 35 26 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm, 

Ditto, 

10 16 41 54 

2 

Very hazy, 

Imm. 

Budjrapore, 

10 16 56 17 

I 

Moderate, 

1mm. 

^ Ditto, 

12 II 26 9;: 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 1 

Tingarchor, 

12 II 48 40: 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

19 15 28 59 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer* 

Luckipore. 


The following on the Arracan Coast. 


Apparent time 1 788. 
d h ’ * 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Observation. 

Feb. 5 10 18 12: 

I 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Cheduba, Hag Staff point, 

12 12 13 54 

, 1 

Alittlehazy, 

Emer. 

Ditto, Maykawoody 'Fort, 

21 8 39 29 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Yambeah Ty Fort* 

23 10 57 53 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto, Kyaonemo, 

28 10 35 13 


Ditto, 

Emer, 

Cheduba, Cedar Point, 


The following were observed a/ Colonel Watson’s Docks 
at Kidderpore, near the mouth of the Nullah. 


Apparent time 1788. 

d h ' " 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Observation. 

March, 15 8 36 36 

I 


Emer. 


Ip 7 54 2 

2 

ditto, 

Emer. 


22 10 34 41 1 

1 

ditto. 

Emer. ' 


31 7 I *4 

1 

ditto, 

Emer. 



W a 
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The following in the Ganges and Rohilcund, &c. 


Apparent time 1788. 

d h ’ - 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

Get. S 14 35 30 

3 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

29 M 3 4 


Ditto, 

Imra. 

^ov. i 15 42 36 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

12 *7 44 «3 

1 

Hazy* 

Imm. 

14 12 II 29 

I 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

30 10 48 38 

3 

1 Moderate, 

Imm. 

20 14 9 52:: 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

31 13 58 33 

1 

Ditto, 

' Imm. 

2 ; 14 44 39 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

28 15 49 32 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

30 10 17 ? 

I 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Dec. 3 15 3 33 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

7 12 6 5 

I 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

H 13 54 57 

I 

Ditto, 

Imra. 

21 9 20 53 

2 

Ditto, 

Imra. • 

21 15 44 51 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. • 

23 10 13 34 

I 

Ditto, 

Irnm, 

28 17 35 d2:: 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

30 13 2 48 
‘789. 

* 

Moderate, 

Imiu. 

Jan. 4 14 26 28 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

6 J3 53 41 

1 

Ditto, 

Imra . 

8 8 20 16: 

1 

Ditto, 

1mm. 

9 14 to 39 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

22 14 15 50 

' I 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

2^ 8 44 I 

1 

Ditto, 

Emoc. 

29 14 15 36 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

29 16 7 14 

1 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

Feb. 14 13 22 49 

3 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

14 14 23 40 

I 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

16 8 48 8 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

lb 8 51 53 

1 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

17 b 53 u : 

4 

Ditto, 

Imm 

17 11 6 44: 

4 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

23 10 50 I 

1 I 

Ditto* 

Emer. 

March, 2 12 48 13 

I 

Moderatej 

Emer, 

2 14 11 10 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ji 9 22 21 

I 

Moderate, 

Emersion. 

18 M 23 56 

1 

Ditto, 

B'mer, 

2o g 4 40 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

27 7 59 i6 

1 

Ditto, 

Emej . 

27 n 53 1 

2 

Ditto, 

Eirier. 

39 10 31 lO 

3 

Ditto, 

Iinm. 

Apr. 3 9 5b 45: 

I 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

10 II 59 48: 

1 

Very hazy, 

Emer, 

19 8 30 56 

I 

Hazy, , 

Emer. 

26 10 31 23 1 

1 

Moderate, 1 

Emer. 


Place of Observation. 


Bankipore, 

Benares Observatory, 

Chunar Camp, 

Iliahabad Fort, 

Correah cotta, 

In the Ganges 3m below Nudjift 
Ghur, 

Jaujemow, 

Cawnpore ; Magazine Gaut, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Joognagpore Gaut, 

East of Canouge, o'’ 2 ’ 29 
Futtyghur Magazine. 

Ditto, Dr. Cook's Gaut, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Cutterah, 

Fereedpore, 

Nabobgunge, 

Pi Hi beat ; Eed Gab. 

Shairgurr, 

Bowerkah, 

Bhyrah, 

Takoordwar, 

Nidjibabad, 

Ditto, 

Amrooah, 

Ditto, 

Hussenpore, 

Ditto, 

Seersah, 

Chandowsy, 

Futtyghur, Dr. Cook’s Gaut, 
Ditto, 

Mobarickpore Gaut, 

Chunar Fort, 

Benares Observatory, 

Bankipore Granary 
Ditto, 

„ Ditto, 

Patna ; Cheheisuttoon, 

Mongeer, Rocky point 
Rajipahal, 

Teacally Dumdum ma. 


The following were observed at Russahpugly near Calcutta. 


Apparent time 1789. 
d h ^ 

Satellite. 

1 Weather. 

|lm. or Em. 

Place of Observation 

Niay 12 8 48 50 

I 

Moderate, 

j Emer. 


Dec, 19 59 15 

1 

Hazy, j 

Inira. 


*9 14 S 33 

3 

Ditto, 

1 1mm. 


22 11 23 4 


1 Moderate, I 

1 Imm, 


26 13 49 38 

1 

Ditto, I 

I mm. 


1790. 





Jan, 2 15 39 32 

I 

Ditto, j 

Imm. 


J8 13 49 51 

T 

Mist &\\i:idj 

Imm. 


23 44 48 

2 

Ditto, 1 

limn. 
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Apparent time 1789. 
d h ' " 

Satellite. 

• 

Weather, 

Im, or Em. 

Place of Observation. 

Jan. 24 9 40 57 

3 

Hazy, 

Imm. 


27 10 8 19 

I 

Moderate, 

imm. 


3 ^ 13 36 35 

3 

Very hazy, 

Imm. 


Feb. I 17 32 48 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 


3 12 1 30 

1 

Moderate, 

Imm. 


17 10 38 18 

2 

. Ditto, 

Hmer. 1 


19 12 33 S6 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 


26 14 28 38 

I 

1 Hazy, 

Emcr. 


28 8 57 22 

I 

Moderate} 

Emer. 


March, i 9 0 52 

3 

DittO) 

Emer, 


5 *6 24 13 


Hazy, 

Emer, 


16 7 18 14 

i I 

Moderate, 

Emer. 


23 9 14 2S 


Ditto, 

Emer. 


26 7 36 II 

4 

Ditto, 

Imm, 



The two foi lowing were at Jowgatta near Krishnagur. 


Apparent time 1790. | ] 

ah'; 

1 Weather. 

1 

Im. or Era.! 

Place of Observation. 

Apr. 22 10 27 30 2 

Moderate, 

Emer. 1 



22 il 31 10 I 

Ditto, 

Emer. | 




Those the 31st of March 1788, were observed with a glass 
made by Watkms, that magnified about no times; those from 
thence to the 12th of May a 790, were observed with one of Rams- 
den's telescopes of the sort lately made for the navy ; and the remain- 
der with a glass made by Dolland, that magnifies about eighty times, 
I shall conclude these observations with a remark that highly 
concerns both the buyers and makers of telescopes ; namely, that 
the parts which compose the object glass of an Achromatic, are 
generally put together in such a manner that they cannot be taken 
asunder ; and the brass part that they are bedded in, shoots a num- 
ber of chymicai ramifications between the glasses, that in the course 
of a year renders a telescope of little or no service. This defect 
the maker may easily remove by making the compound object glass 
capable of being taken to pieces, or the parts in some other subs- 
ance not liable to this defect. 






V. 

A Proof that the Hindoos had the Binomial Theorem. 
By Mr. Reuben Burrow. 

the Bay of Bengal many of them, covered 
with shells and marine productions to a great height, and there are 
beds of large smooth pebbles near the Herdwar^ some hundreds of 
feet above the present level of the Ganges ; the sea has therefore gra- 
dually been retiring, and consequently the position of the Equator 
was formerly farther north than it is at present in this part of the 
earth : and if a few similar observations were made in other coun- 
tries, it is evident that the ancient situation of the pole upon the 
surface of the earth might be determined sufficiently near for 
explaining many difficulties and paradoxes in geographical antiqui- 
ties, For this purpose also it would be adviseable to have perma- 
nent meridian lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared 
in succeeding ages, and also to have marks cut upon rocks in the 
sea, to shew the proper level of the water. 

In the aforesaid position of the Equator, the sands of Tartary 
were inhabitable and the Siberian climates temperate ; the deserts 
of the Lesser Bukkaria were then part of the seat of the Paradise of 
Moses ; and the four sacred Rivers of Eden went through India, 
China, Siberia, and into the Caspian Sea, respectively. This appears 
from a Bramin map of the world in the Sanscrit language, which 1 
met with about two years ago in the higher parts of India^ together 
with a valuable treatise of geography upon the system of Boodh ; 
both of which I communicated, with my idea on the subject, to 
Mr. Wilford, of the Bengal Engineers ; and from him the world 
may expect shortly to be favoured with the first true representation 
of Scriptural and Hindoo Geography. 

From the aforesaid country the Hindoo religion probably 
spread over the whole earth : there are signs of it in every northern 
country, and in almost every system of worship. In England it is 
obvious; Stonehenge is evidently ope of the Temple of Boodh ; and 
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the Arithmetic, the Astronomy. Astrology, the Holidays, Games, 
names of the Starf, and^ figures of the Constellations, the ancient 
Monuments, Laws, and even the languages of the different nations, 
have the strongest marld^ of the same original. The worship of the 
sun and fire, human and animal sacrifices, &c. have apparently once 
been universal : the religious ceremonies of the papists seem in many 
parts to be a mere servile copy of those of the Goseigns and Pakeers; 
the Christian Ascetics were very little different from their filthy ori- 
ginal the Byraggys^ &c ; even the hell of the northern nations is not 
at all like the hell of the scripture, except in some few particulars ; 
but it is so. striking a likeness of the hell of the Hindoos, that I 
should not at all be surprised if the story of the soldier that saw it 
in Saint Patrick's purgatory.described in Mattheiv Paris's history, 
should hereafter turn out to be merely a translation from the Sans- 
crit, the names changed. The different tenets of Popery and 
Deism have a great similarity to the two doctrines of Brahma and 
Boodh ; and as the Bramins were the authors of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, so the Boodhists appear to have been the inventors of the 
ancient Philolaic, or Copernican, as well as of the doctrine of 
attraction ; and probably too the established religion of the Greeks 
and the Elensinian mysteries may only be varieties of the two dif- 
ferent sects. That the Druids of Britain were Bramins is beyond the 
least shadow of a doubt ; but that they were all murdered and their 
sciences lost, is out of the bounds of probability ; it is much more 
likely that they turned Schoolmasters, and Freemasons, and Fortune- 
tellers, and in this way part of their sciences might easily descend to 
posterity, as we find they have done. An old paper, said to have been 
found by Locke, bears a considerable degree of internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of his idea ; and on this hypothesis it will be 
easy to account for many difficult matters that perhaps cannot so 
clearly be done on any other, and particularly of the great similarity 
between the sciences and ours: a comparison between our 

oldest scientific writers and those of the Hindoos will set the matter 
beyond dispute ; and fortunately the works of Bede carry us twelve 
hundred years back, which is near enough to the times of the 
Druids to give hopes of finding there some, of their remains,. I 
should have made the comparison myself, but Bede is not an author 
to be met within this country ; however, I compared an Astrolab; 
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in the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Mackinnon from Jynagur) 
with Chaucer^ s description, and found them to agi^ee most minutely : 
even the center pin which Chaucer the horse'' has a horse's 

head upon it in the instrument ; therefore if Chaucer's description 
should happen to be a translation from Bede, it will be a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the hypothesis, (or we then could have nothing 
from the Arabians^ What Bungey and Stvisset may contain, will 
also deserve inquiry ; and that the comparison may be the readier 
made, where the books are procurable, I mean very shortly to pub- 
lish translations of the Leelavatty and Beej Ganefa, or the Arithme- 
tic and Algebra of the Hindoos. 

It is much to be feared, however, that many of the best trea- 
tises of the Hindoos are lost, and that many of those that remain 
are imperfect. By the help of a Pundit I translated part of the 
Beej Ganeta near six years ago, when no European but myself, I 
believe, even suspected that the Hindoos had any Algebra ; but 
landing that my copy was imperfect, I deferred completing the 
translation, in hopes of procuring the remainder. I have since 
found a small part more, and have seen many copies ; but from the 
plan of the work (which in my opinion is tlie best vyay of judging) 
flicy still seem to be all imperfect, though the copier generally 
takes care to put at the end of them that they are complete. I 
have the same opinion of the Leelavatty, and for the same reason : 
indeed, it is obvious that there must have been treatises existing 
where Algebra was carried much farther ; because many of their 
rules in Astronomy are approximations deduced from infinite series, 
or at least liavc every appearance of it ; such, for instance, as find- 
ing the sine from tlie arc, and the contrary ; and finding the 
angles of a right angled triangle from the hypothenuse and sides, 
independent of tables of sines ; and several others of a similar na- 
ture, much more complicated. I have been informed by one of 
tlieir Pundits, that, some time ago, there were other treatises of 
Algebra besides that just mentioned, and much more difficult, 
though he had not seen them ; and therefore as it is possible .they 
may still be existing, and yet be in danger of perishing very soon 
it is much to be wished that people would collect as many of the 
books of science as possible (their poetry is in no danger) and par- 
ticularly those of the doctrine of Boodh^ which perhaps may be met 
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with towards Thibet That many of their best books are depraved 
and lost is evident because there is not now a single book of geo- 
metrical elements to Be* met with ; and yet that they had elements 
not long ago, and apparently more extensive than those of 'Euclid^ 
is obvious from some of their works of no great antiquity ; the 
same remarks are applicable to their Cosmographical remains, in 
some of which there are indications of an Astronomy superior to 
that of the Soorya Siddhant, and such popular treatises. 

Till we can therefore find some of their more superior works, 
it must be rather from the form and construction of their astrono- 
mical tables and rules, and the properties implied in their accidental 
solutions of questions, &c. that we can judge what they formerly 
knew, than otherwise. That they were acquainted with a differen- 
tial method similar to NewtorHs^ I shall give many reasons for believ- 
ing, in a treatise on the principles of the Hindoo Astronomy, which 
I bfegan more than three years ago, but was prevented from 
finishing, by a troublesome and laborious employment that for two 
years gave me no leisure whatever ; and which (though the small 
time I had to spare since has been employed in writing a comment 
on the works of Newton^ and explaining them to a very ingenious 
native who is translating them into Arabic) I hope ere long 
to have an opportunity of completing. At present I shall only 
give an extract of a paper explaining the construction of some 
tables, which first led me to tlie idea of their having a differential 
method : it is^art of one, out of a number of papers that were 
written in the latter part of the j^^ar 1783 and the beginning of 1784, 
and of which several copies were taken by different people, and 
some of them sent to England. This particular extract was to in- 
vestigate the rules at p^es 253, 254, and 255 of Mons. GentiVs 
Voyage of which the author says, “Je n’ai pu savoir sur quels 
principes cette table est fondee,*’ &c, and is as follows : 

Now, by proceed ingjaa^ubcyjswtnlier explained in the aforesaid 
^ paper, to calculate the right ascension and ascensional difference 
" for and afterwards taking the differences algebrically, 

and reducing them to puls of a Gurry, as in the following table, 

“ the principles of the method will be evident. 


. X I 
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s 

Obi. Ascens. 

First difit. of Obi. 
Ascension 

Ditto reduced 
to Puls oi a 
Gurjy. 

Do. far- 
ther re- 
duced. 

R.A. Asc. Dtff 


0 / 0 / 

0 / 0 / 



0 

0 0 — 0 0 




I 

27 S4— 2 19 

27 54— 2 19 

279—23 

256 

2 

57 49—4 ‘3 

29 55—1 54 

299—19 

280 

3 

90 0—4 59 

32 II— 0 46 

322— 8 

314 

4 

122 II — 4 13 

32 ii+o 46 

322+ 8 

330 

5 

152 6—2 19 

29 55 + 1 54 

299+19 

318 

6 

180 04-0 0 

27 54+2 19 

279+23 

302 

7 

200 54+2 19 

27 54+2 19 

279+23 

302 

8 

237 49+4 13 

29 57+1 54 

299+19 

318 

9 

370 0+4 59 

32 n+o 46 

322+ 8 

330 

10 

302 11+4 13 

32 II — 0 46 

, 322— 8 

314 

II 

332 6 + 2 19 

29 55—1 54 

299—19 

280 

12 

360 o4-o 0 

27 54— -2 19 

279—23 

256 


The fifth and sixth columns sufficiently explain the tables in 
page 255 and 254 of Mens. Gentil ; but there remains a part more 
“difficult, name])^ why in calculating the Bauja^^ or the doubles of 
the first differences of the ascensional difference of the length 
of the shadow is taken for the first ; | of the first term for the 
“ second, and I of the first term for the third/’ “ The primary 
reason of taking differences here seems to be that the chords 
may be nearly equal to the arcs, and that, by adding of the 
“differences, the arcs themselves may be found nearly ; the reason 
“ will appear from the following investigation. Let N be the 
“ equatorial shadow of the Branims in BmgleSy then 720 the 
length of the Gnomon^ or twelve Ongles^ will be to N the shadow, 
as radius to the tangent of the latitude ; and radius to the 
“ tangent of the latitude as the tangent of the declination to 
“the sine of the ascensional difference ; consequently 720 is to N 
“as the tangent of declination to the sine of the ascensional dif- 
“ ference. Now if the declinations for one, two, and three signs 
“ be substituted in the last proportion, we get the sines of the three 
“ ascensional differences in terms of N and known quantities ; and, 
“ if these values be substituded in the Newtonian form for finding 
“ the arc from the sine, we get the arcs in parts of the radius ; and 
“ if each of these be multiplied by 3600 and divided by 6,28318, 
the values comes out in puls of a Gurry if N be in Bingles^ but in 
“ parts of a Curry if N be in Ongles ; and by taking the doubles, 
we get the values aearly as follows ; 
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Values, Difference 
0,00000 N 
o,330S<^ N ,0, 

■ 0,59928 N o, 

; 0,70860 N I o, 

Now, becasue the values in the first column are doubles of 
« the ascensional differences for one, two, and three signs, their 
halves are the ascensional differences in parts of a Gurry, suppo^ 
‘^sing-N to be in Ongles ; and if each of these halves be multiplied 
by sixty, the products, namely, 9,9168 N, 17.9784 N, and 21,2580 
N will be the same in puls of a Gtirry ; and if to get each of 
“ these nearly in round numbers, the whole be. multiplied by three, 
“and aftervt^ards divided by three, the three products will be 29,75 
‘‘ 53»94 ^377 N, which are nearly equal to thirty N ; 6fty- 

“ four N, and sixty-'four N respectively ; and hence the foundation 
“ of the Bramin rule is evident, which directs to multiply the equa- 
“ torial shadow by thirty, fifty-four, and sixty-four respectively ^ 
“and to divide the products by three for the in puls : 

“and these parts answer to one, two, and three signs of longitude 
“ from the true equinox ; and therefore the Ayanongsky or Bramin 
“ precession of the equinox, must be added to find the intermedi- 
ate Chorardo by proportion/* 

Though the agreement of this investigation with the Bramin 
results, is no proof that the Hindus had either the differential 
method, or Algebra, it gave me at the time a strong suspicion of 
both ; and yet, for want of knowing the name that Algebra went 
by in Sanscrit, I was near two years before I found a treatise on it, 
and even then I should not have known what to enquire for, if it 
had not come into my mind to ask how they investigated their ruley. 
Of the differential method, I have yet met with no regular treatise, 
but have no doubt whatever that there were such, for the reasons 
I before hinted at ; and 1 hope others will be more fortunate in 
their enquiries after it than myself. 

With respect to the Binvtnial Theorem, the application of it to 
fractional indices will perhaps remain for ever the exclusive pro- 
perty of Neivton ; but the following question and its solution 
evidently shew that the Hindoos understood it in whole numbers to 
the full as well as Briggs, and much better than Pascal. Dr. 
Hutton, in a valuable edition of Shertvin's tables, has lately done 

X 2 


1 Ithe values used by 
26872^=1 of |of N near y, Bramhu. 

10932 N— J of J N nearly, 7 
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justice to Briggs ; but Mr. Whitchell, who some years before pointed 
out Briggs as the undoubted inventor of the differential method, 
said he had found some indications of th^ Binomial Theorem in 
much older authors. The method however by which that great 
man investigated the powers independent of each other, is exactly 
the same as that in the following translation from the Sanscrit, ^ 
A Raja's palace had eight doors ; now these doors may either 
“ be opened by one at a time, or by two at a time, or by three at a 
time, and so on through the whole, till at last all are opened to- 
“gether. It is required to tell the numbers of times that this can 
‘'be done? 

Set down the number of the doors, and proceed in order, 
“ gradually decreasing by one to unity, and then in a contrary 
“ order, as follows : 

87654321 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

“ Divide the first number eight by the unit beneath it, and the 
“ quotient eight shews the number of times that the doors can be 
“ opened by one at a time. Multiply this last eight by the next 
“term seven, and divide the product by the two beneath it, and the 
“ result twenty-eight is the number of times that two different doors 
'' may be opened ; multiply the hst found twenty-eight by the next 
“ figure six, and divide the product by the three beneath it, and the 
“(quotient fifty-six shews the number of times that three different 
“doors may be opened. Again, this fifty-six multiplied by the 
‘‘ next five, and divided by the four beneath it, is seventy, the num- 
“ ber of times that four different doors may be opened. In the same 
“ manner fifty-six is the number of times that five can, be opened ; 
" twenty-eight the number of times that six can be opened ; eight 
“ the number of times that seven can be opened ; and lastly, one is 
“ the number of times the whole may be opened together, and the 
“sum of all the diffetent times is 255. 

The demonstration is evident to mathematicians; for as the 
second term’s coefficient in a general equation shews the sum of the 
roots, therefore, in the n power of i + i where every root is unity, 
the coefficient shews the different ones that can be taken in n things : 
also, because the third term’s coefficient is the sum of the products 
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of all the different twos of the roots, therefore when each root is 
unity the products of each two roots will be unity, and therefore 
the number of units, or the coefficient itself, shews the number of 
different twos that can be taken in n things. Again, because the 
fourth term is the sum of the products of the different threes that 
cjfn be taken among the roots, therefore, when each root is unity, 
the product of each three will be unity, and therefore every unit in 
the fourth will shew a product of three different roots, and conse- 
quently the coefficient itself shews all the different threes that can be 
taken in n things ; and so for the i^st. I should not have added 
this, but that I domot know well where to refer to it. 

P. S. There is an observation, perhaps worth remarking, with 
respect to the chatige of the poles ; namely, that the small rock- 
oj'sters are generally all dead within about a foot above high 
water-mark ; now possibly naturalists may be able to tell the age 
of such shells nearly by their appearance ; and if so, a pretty good 
estimate may be formed of the rate of alteration of the level of tJie 
sea in such places where they are ; for I made some astronomical 
observations on a rock in the sea near an island about seven miles 
to the south of the island of Cheduba, on the Arracan Coast, whose 
top was eighteen feet above high water-mark, and the whole rock 
covered with those shells fast grown to it, but all of them dead, except 
those which were a foot above the high water-mark of that day, 
which was February 2, 17S8. The shells were evidently altered 
a little in proportion to their height above the water, but by no 
means so much as to induce one to believe that the rock had 
been many years out of it. All the adjacent islands and the coast 
shewed similar appearances, and therefore it was evidently no par- 
tial elevation by subterranean fires, or any thing of that sort ; tin's 
is also apparent from the island of Cheduba itself, in which there is 
a regular succession of sea-beaches and shells more and more de- 
cayed to a great height. By a kind of vague estimation from the 
trees and the coasts and shells, &c. (on which however there is not 
the least dependence) I supposed that the sea might be subsiding 
at the rate of about three inches in a year. 



A D D I T I 0 N $.' 

Page 1 17, Note. Thtgunjd, I find, is the Abms oi our bota- 
nists ; and I venture to describe it from the wild plant compared 
with a beautiful drawing of the flower magnified, with which I was 
favoured by Dr, Andersoti. 

Class XVII. Order IV. 

Cal. Perianth funnel-shaped, indented above. 

Cor. Cymbifotm ; A zuntng roundish , pointed, nerved, 

HVings lanced, shorter than the awning. 

Keel rather longer than the wings 

Stam. Filaments nine, some shorter; united in two sets at 
the top of a divided, bent, awi-shaped body. 

Fist. inserted in the calyx. Style \ try minute at the 

bottom of the divided body. Stigma, to the naked eye, obtuse ; in 
the microscope, feathered. 

Per, A legume. Seeds, spheroidal; black or white, or scarlet 
with black tips. 

Leaves pinnated; some with, some without, an odd leaflet. 

Page 282. See the Plate Fig, i. The female insect in its 
larva sidiie, 2, The egg, which produces the male. 3. The male 
insect. 4. The head with jointed antennae. 5. The wings on one 
side. The preceding figures are much magnified, but in just propor- 
tion, 6. A piece of Lac, of its natural size. 7. The inside of tlie 
external coat of the cells. 8. One of the utriculi. The two last 
figures are a little magnified. 


THE End of the Second Volume* 
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